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. iBSTRACT , ^ . _ ^ ' , . . ' 

\ The Appalachian Begiqiial Commission (ABC)# 

■astabillihsd *by congress^ in 1965, ^is a unlgae partnership cf federal^ 
%state^ and local goVernaierit. action a ttem|tl ng . to providt avtry^^p erspn 
^^livingr i^i the regiDn with th^ health ana steiils neeaed to ctmpete; in= 
weryday lif^ mni to att^ract new inda&try to the regidny-thus 
providing wore jobs an.d ''a mora aivetsif led. tfconomic; base. The ARC, 
b^lieTOs-that With the £ urt her h^lp ol itp programs^ .the region can 
^ cont iniie to capitalize" on its 1U years cf progcess. ^InV^upport of v 
" this position^ this report organizes informa'tloji into Jour sections* 
Section I describes ragionai conaitidns ' in the ;areas of jcbs^ 
■population^ incoae, haajth^ ed^cation^ hcuiiiig and cqmounity 
facilities^and DUtllnts ^ABC "p^tnclples. section 11 explaine the A HC 
partnerships 1975 Afliead|Vnts to the Appalachian Regional Development 
Acts ^'and its planning ptocess^ Secticn III prestnts data oir" the six 
categories of A'RC's function al prograisi highways; ccniiQunity services 
and business ' developi^ant; human services r natural ye^oiircess 
:envlrohment and-, energy; Coaimission and state tes^*tch; and local 
iflsvelopment district admini^rative support. Section IV contains 
^drafts of the proposed* 1S78^ A oenamentg^to the Appalachian /.Regional ^ 
De^velopment Act and-the Balanced Growth acl Begionai Devslopmpnt Act , 
1978* Appendices f urnish related statistics, tnapSs ^bibliographies I 
and trends, I (NEC) ■ 
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...... \.-. i. ■ V ' . "\ 

Wha^is ARC? . ' \ »A 

■ The Appalachian Regional Conmisstorv (aRC)^ is composed of the Qovernora of the I. 
states that comprise Appalichift and a Jederal cochairnan who' is appointed by th& - 
President. A states' cocjialrinan is elected from ampng tht Qovernorsi the poil'bl^n \ 
la rotattd among the states. The- Qovtrnors appal nt a states' Washington represepta - 

■ tivfr' who- represents .the interests of ,ths fftitas on a flay-to-day basis wl thin the V.. 
Coirmlasion. The Comnispiort's staff gif about UO persona is headed by an 'executive 

direitor." ■ ^ ' - ,^ ,' 

' ' For m&w yb^tst 'Appalachla, dBaplte its rich naturai resgurces, has suffered 
from chronic aconomlc and social dlatpes^s'j lsolatibn|- a lack of transportation 
.to countiract. Its iriacseaslhiUtyi: 'booTn-and-'bust cycles of prosperity and poverty | 
ynemproyTrtentj inaJeQuatB puhlic facllltt^Sf a lack of social services. The Cominlsaion 
was iS+^blishtd^ ■by GDngress in 1965 as a neaflsv^ building a better aconony and , . 
a better auallty of, life for 'Appalachla and its inhabitants, , _ ^ 
ARC renrisenta a uniaue expirtniant in cooperation and In linsFlcan' government. 
The Gommisaion's dgvelonment proRran Is the largest and' most ■diversified if fort of v 
its kind ever tifidBrtaken iff the UTjlted States. And ARC itself is a uniout partnership 
of federal,- state and lobal .poverfimentr, ■ » . ' 

* This partiiershlp is the key to the way in which ARC does business for Appalachii. 
"A developni'nfc program or a specific project proposal can be brought befori the Com- 

. tntsaion \3nly by a'statei rio projeefcs, can be Inltlatid at the federal level. All 
formal q^rovals of state, investment. prd|Ta'ms require the affirmative vote of a majority 
of the Coimisslon'i •wembtr i'bates . M^ . ; 

* A basic elewent in'the ARC, partner&hl^ is local participation in the Conlmlssion's' 
. ' development pf'ogrfp. To affstst local 'planning and .Jo ensure that ARC funds fre.used 

to serva l«eal coitinunltiis, the Ccminlsslon, through its tnember-states,, works with 
'' arfiavride planning and'' developnerit Sgencies. kno^fti as local development distrlcti 

• (LDDs). lach IDD l^ava'board, cofislatln| &£ elected officlale and "public rBpreientativeE 

■ of severa,! eounties, and a' professional staff.. The bdard and' staff ^w«rk vrlth the 
;*looal eitlzeriry to assess local needay to determine iocal priorities and to prepare 

■. local developMnt jAans based upon thqse needs a ^- ' ^■ 

The prlwa-ry goals of the Appalachian program includes V . . ' 

* providing svery7person linng ^iri the^gion with t he-health and fWllli heeded to 
compete in iVeryday life ■wherevar he or she chooses to> live, 

attracting new IndustrT and manufacturing , to the RBglon, thus providing more Jobs 

* and a more dlver.slfied econbmic haae» ■ w - 

'To accomplish these airts, Appalachla wust have art ade.quatB tfansportation system, 
community .facilities (sewers, Mwatef-iaiid solid.'wasta dlspDsal systems, housing and 
j^ela ted .amwities), •schools ahd hospital^ 'and nWst ,ta^e advantage of its rich natural 
i"' resources without harm to tfie envlrorifstnt.. ^ • ■ ■ , ' . 

■/What Is Appalachltf? , - ^ - ■ . ' ; . 

" Appalaehi-a, as defined In the leg'lslatj,on from whKh the'Appalachlan Regional-^-.^' 
Commission^ derives Its authority, is a a?5,000-sguare-mile replon that follows the 
spine of the' Appkliehlan' Mountains fron s outhern Mew YorK , to northern Mississippi, 
It includes tell o^%est Virginia and parts- of ■ twelve other states s Alaftama, Georgia, - 

. l^ntucky, ':JtorlandV. Miasia New Tfork, North- Oaroinia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 

,Carollha, Tiftneasee' and,. Virginia, ■ , \ 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Appalachian Regional Commission .v^as established by Congress in 4965 to assist the 
Appalachian Region overcome its special problenis of isotation and eCpnomic 
deterioration. In so doingi Congress created an innovative locals state, and federal 
, partnership designed to promote long-ternn economic development on a coordinated 
regional basis* It was the expectation of Congress that the Connnriission's efforts would 
generate a diversified employnjent base and produce a self-sustaimng economy. The 
foundatiori of highways^ convnunity facilities^ htiman resource programs and institutions, 
'whllrf'not complete, has provided in a short H-year' period the basis for many sound 
economic and cornmunity development achievements. 

The Coni mission believes that with th© further help its program, the Region can 
continue to capitelUe on this foundation of progress and conttnue to take advantage of 
constantly arising new, opportunities^ The Commission also beliaves that its partnfership 
approach remains a validi viable concept and that the planning and decision-making 
* process evolving from this concept provides the Region with a soind basis for further 
accomplishrnent. j/ ^ ' 

In support of this position, this report 

: - o ~ describes changes in Appalachia since^l 96 J| * ^ 

o % discusses the unique manner in which the Cornniisslon is organized to carry out 
^ its tasksi \ \ " ^ 

o reports on activitie's in each d*f ttT^^^Cfim mission's major programs emphasizing 
the response to the 1973 amendments to its Act| and ^ 

o ridentifies leglslatlva changes' needed to Better support the coritinuing 
^ tievelopmerit of the Region* , . 

In seeking continuation and some amendnients for its prpgram, the Comfnission is mindful 
not only of its record but also, and more important, of the continuing, cortplex needs of 
the peopre of Appalachla, The chaRges proposed can be viewed primarily as perfecting 
amendments designed to give the Commission a more complete arsenal of tools with 
which to deal with the Region's problernsand oppprtunities- 

This report ^^ins with an Overview that summarizes the key pointl of ^e entire 
documents* \. - ^ ^ ^ \ 



An Overview 



REGIONAL CONDITIONS 



.. . • • , , ■ ^ , . 

As. we look bacK over the life of the progfamy many signs of pDsitlve change are evident 
in the Region, For e)camples • ^ 

. % Appalachians poverty population has decreased since 1960 from 31 percent of 
the total populace to about 1^ percent In 1976. This represents a 59 percent 
'decline in poverty incidences during a period when nationwide figures showed 
» a percent decline. I ^ 

Q Over the past few decades Appalachia lost^nnany of Its residents through 
outmigration. Thi§ trend has now been, reversed. Since 1970/ the Region has 
gained an ayerage of 58,000 persons per year through inmigratlon* 

o • Between 1565 and 197|,^the Region added approximately IA& million Jobs. 

This job increase brought Appalachians official unemployment rate down to 
^ ^ 7,2 percent In 1977i a levet-more nearly approximating the national average 
^ , of 7,0 percentpthe Region's unemployment rate in the early 1960s had been 
nearly double that.of the nation, " _ 

o The Region can report both absolute and relative incrfeasea in per capita 
Ihcomei between 1965 and 1976, Appalachian tptal personal income per 
captta-cUrribed from 78/percent to 85 percent of the^national average. . , 
« ' ' * ' * ■ " ■ 

Q . In educatiahj as of 1960 only one=third of the Region's adult population had 
corripleted high school. By 1976 the percentage is estimated to have risen to 
just over one-half of the adults* . 

^ o In the area of healthj th'a^^verage number of physicians in -the Region 
linnprDved from 92 for every 100,000 residehts in 1963 to UiS per 100*000 in 

.■■-''^ ■ ■ , . i- ■ 

At the same time, the Region sti^f lags behind the nations \ 

. o The region remains/one of America's largest pockets of poverty U 2*7 million 
of its 19 million inhabitants live in poverty* - \ 

. . ' ' . ^ ' ■ ' ' ^ " \ ■ .■ 

d If one goes beyond official unemployment rates, one will find a large amount 
of "hidden unemployment"-that owes its 1^^ the s^vere\ economic - 

conditions that existed; during th 15^s and e^y; 1960s, We eitirr<ife that-if 
^you add in this p-called hidden unemployment — largely those who^Lave been 
/discouraged from looking for jobs the tru^ Unemployment rateVrn many 
/ Appalachl^ communities would double the published figures. ^ l 

0 There are still \^ide disparities in per capita income* This income ga^ affects ^ 
the ability of stete and local' gbverrimbntt to meet the cost of essential 
* services and facmties, since lo^ personal incomes mean low tax revenues. \ 
Only six counties out of the Region's 397 have an average per capita Income 
that . has reached the national inco me ave rage* State and local governments 
have made significant.commltm^^ of theirnFmtted revenues and borrowings 
capacity In the last flecade* At the state Jevelj between 1966 and 1977, total 
tftite funds ipent annually in Appalachia climbed from $2*^ billion tot more 

\ ' *than $7.6 blJUon/ , ^ v 



While the Region's' adult\ population with, a high school education was 53 
percent in 1976t the natlon!s average was 6^ pe =^ • 

Despite improvements in the ayaUability of health Jacillties and the delivery 
of health and child deyeJoprneht services in many areas of Appalachiai serlQus 
health deficits reinain, Appalachians continue to be afflicted with high 
. incidepjcef^ hepatitis, streptococcus, tuberculpsisi measlfs and Jrubella. 
•Parfsof Ap^palachla continue to have infant mortality rates that exceed those 
for the rest bi the nation; Weanwhil^ the Region's shortage of physicians and* 
supportihg health mahpower continues* A 1976 survey shows jhat the 
.phyiician-pQplilation ratio In Appalachia is only 66 percent of the U.S. 
average —^16 per lOOiOOO in Appalachiai^l?^ per 100,000 for the nation. 



o In 1970 1? percent of the nation's housing unltS were deficient while oVer 18 
percent of the Region's units were deficient. This represents over one<million 
Appalachian honnes. Over 69 percent of these units lacked one or nriore 
plumbing facilities and 32 percent had plumbin|, but were overcrowded. This 
situation stilL prevails today. - - ■ 

Furtherrnore, the very features which have given the Region its beauty and a^eal pose 
ctellfhges to be met in fostering developn^ent while protecting Its natural environment: 

o Appalachians population Is^generally nnore scattered and less concentrated in 
large urban areas than the national population — 60 percent of the nation^ 
^ lived in large urban areas in 1970| compared to only 30 percent in the Region; 
at the opposite extreme, 45 percent of ^ppalachia's population lives ' in 
dispefsed locations, compared to a national average of only 22 percent* In 
short, Appalachian geography-^has- dictated a pattern of small urban type 
settlements of under 1,000' people widely scattered along^ Its valleys and 
streams. Consequently/ ^the usual approaches^ to the delivery of public 
services in urban and suburban areas are often^ not suitable to the Region — 

^~ and are more costly when applied there* - 

^ ■ _ " ~ -. • . 

Q * Thrf Region-s rugged, mountainous terrain limits land available for 
develppment.^ Available sites for housing, industrial^ and commercial 
. facilities are more limited than in most areas of the nation, . 

• 

o Parts of the Region are isolated which makes^it difficult to get^paople to 
services or services to people. - 

S A . LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

^ - ■■■■ . ^ - , *'■ *. ' ■'' ' " 

Much remains to be done to meet the goals envisioned by Congress in 1963, including 
carrying forward those basic activities now provided by the Commission... Th^ 
Commission has developed a wa>^of "doing business" that should be preserved. Its system 
is AvorWng'as it was intended to work. The Commission's experience his shown that 
decisidns reached through a full federal andistate partnership are sound -and prbduce 
effective results. The ' partnersfiip's strengths are flexibility, ^ responsiveness, 
^tnerigthenin^ state and 1^ capability to deal with Appalachian prbWems, 

^rid the opportunities for participation; of state and local go:vernmen^^ federal agencies, 
citUens and the private sector. . ; 



Several major conclUsiohs regardirig futurei directions for the Connmlsslon'& development 
strategies and programs came out of the..excensive 'Series of state and local deve lopinent 
district public meetings, state apd regionHde conferences, and Commission rEieetings 
held since the 1973 amendmentss , ' , , ^ 

The authoriied, Appalachian Development Highway System must be completed 
to contribute to the qontinued development of the Region, * 

Whila continuing to make progress in its hunnan resources programi the 
Commission ,nniist be better able to respond to the needs of the people in 
isolated^ hard-to-reach| underserved areas and In emerging small communities 
in the Region. ' ' 

The Commission must help the Region contribute to meeting the nationis 
energy neetis and^ take steps to secure special assistance for those areas 
Impacted by energy developm en ti ' ' 

The Commission must be better abli^ to provide encouragernent for the 
continued' sucr'^ss of small busiriessrnen, smp^ll agricultural enterprises and 
other private enterpriies:;^hlch provide jobs and income opportunities. 

The provision of arfequata housing continues to be a major; problem : in the 
Region with the acquisition arKl development of housing sites of crucial 
importance. ^ ^ \ 

The Commission is committed to responding to these concerns and Is proposing a numbed 
of amendments to our authorising Act. * " , 

The Commission is recommending two snriall but significant changes in the findings and 
statement of purpose of the Ac^. The existing provision that public investments are to 
be coricentrated^in areas where there is a ^significant potential for future growth is 
a^piended to affirm that such potential rhay be exhibited by emerglni small cities and by 
0^ afJeqjed by energy developm^ent* Language is also added to make clear that one of 
^Jtfitt^|gndamental purposes of the program is the provision of services to people in the 
^^e|ibn, includlrig those in remotef hard-to-^each areas where there are special problems 
in providing such services. This elaborates on a 1975 amendment which declared thati 
while substantial progress has been made in the Regionp especially in the provision bt 
essential public facilities, much remained to be accomplished In the provision of essential 
health, education^ and other public services* ^ , 

A proposed amendment to Section ^2 of the Act would provide clear and. explicit 
pr©|ram authority to address the acute need lor^ provision of human services and 
facilities tg people in underserved and remote or hard-to-reach afeas-.and areas impacted 
by energy development. The abjective of this amendment Is to make authority available 
to the Commission t© provide direct support through the stages for innovative projects . 
and demonstrations of packaging and delivering, a r§nge of human services and related 
public facilities. Under the proposed approach, the Commission would make grants 
available directly to the states, to develop demonstration prograrris in CDnjuncf ion with 
their Ipcil development districts and other appropriate local agencies. The initiative for 
packaging a number* ol programs wbtild thus be provided at the level of governhnent 
closest to the^peojple and best equipped to respond, ^ffortss cutting across traditional 
program lines can Be developed and would provide coofdlnated services to thoie vi^ho need 
them,. 



o 



o 



o 



This autKorily v^fould be used .particularly where Insufllclent federal jrknt funds are 
avlilable,- where there is no federal agency authority, where the'lnno.vatlve risks inhibit 
federal agency participation, or where federal agency practice or policy favors larger 
projects or di ff erf rtt -types of projects* For example, a packaged prograrTi which would 
include a variety ol health 'and education services could be combir^d in one grant 
application. Moreover, ancillary needs such as transportatiSn, utilities, >nd other public 
services for us^rs could also, be includied, ' , ' , 

By'working directly with the states, this approach permits those packaging the programs 
to proceed unhamperted by the conflicting requirements of the wide" range of program 
"authorities which would otherwise have to be used, Arthough no one of the .conflicting or 
limiting restriction^ might appear to be significant or difficult to overcome, 
cumulatively the range of requipements'k enough tQ add adrtiinistratlva hQr dens,. consume 
time, and postpone final operation long enough so that projects never geyjnd^rway* 

Restrictions in the present authority for^CommissIpn losv- and moderate-income housing 
assistance programs limit Its ab|llty to carry out its program effectively, Sljte purchise 
is a critical element in project success* The prfesent restriction which limits site, and 
offsite Improvement costs to 10 percent df the total project costs has become 
fcompletely unrealistic in A^palachla/ especially in remote areas . and on rocky, ste^p 
terrain where such costs frequently exceed 25 pr cent of tot%l project costs.. This 
situation is predisaly the condition obstructing residential development in c6aUproclUcing ^ 
areas* The proposed amendment would lift present restrictions by p^rinltting ARC 
assistance for site purchase and removing the ieiling on the' costs eligible for site and, 
offsite improvefnents. ' 

The Cofnmission is also proposing an arnendment to help deal with the needs of small 
businessmen, smaLLfarmerSj and other private entet^prlses. Business development in the 
Region has labored under two severe handicaps* First| federal programs ^ 
supported technical assistance to small businessmen and' small agrieultural enterprl^ 
hava been unable to adequately serve rural areas of thesftepion because o^ limited 
fedpral resources* Secondly, those f inancld resources available have been concentrated 
in support of the dominant industpias* . . . . " ^ 

The Cam mission's reipbnse to these problems has btfen to establish a technical assistance 
program designed to provide active support, for the establishment and expansion of small 
priv'ate eoterprises, A proposed amendrnent would enable the Commission to foUoW up' 
"more fully on the business development potentials In its current, efforts. It would perrrtit 
grants "to states for establishing revolving fUnds to be\used lor loans td. small 
businessmen, small farmers, timber operators^ and arts and. crafts enterprisas* This loan 
approach is not new to the Commission- The state Appalachian housing programi 
authorized "by Congress, has provided the Commission and its member states with 
experience in*administerlng such programs. , • ^ ^ 

Other amendments^ proposed by the Commlsslort extend the Compnission and its 
ntfnhighway program through September 1983 and its highway; and-^accass road program , 
through September 1985. The amendment to currant highway program authority merely^ 
continues current lauthorlzation levels so tfiat,,.work can progress on tha^^uthori^ad 
highway system* ^ ' . -—7^— . 
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THE COMMISSION'S RECORD 

The Commission 

' ' The ApjK. ^chian Regional Commission is composed of the governors of the 13 states that 
comprise Appalachia and a federal cochairman who is appointed by the President. A 
states' cochalrmqn Is elected frorin among the governors^ the position is rotated annually 
. among the states. The 6xtcutive director of the Commission is appointed by and reports 
to the governors arid federal cochairman jointly; he heads a permanent staff of 
approximately 115 peTions, ' ^ . , . 

In the Commission program, projects »are initiated at thd state and local level and 
includedcln'the annual state development^plans and investment program's. ; These plans 
. and investment programs must be approvecl by the Commlssioni The faderal cochairman 
rapresents .national Interests in^ the Commission's deliberations and decisions. ' By 
blending Iri this manner the states* concerns and priorities with national ^policy, the 
Commission makes the joint decisions and determinfitions which constitute- the regional 
development program, ' ^ ' 

. . . % ^ ■■ ■■ ^ 

Another group- of participants has taken* on inct'easin|importance over the Commission's 
life. During more than a decade of . experieYica, ^e multlcounty local development 
districts. (LDDsi are. proving their capacity to help local gcJvernments^nd citizens share 
-.^ in ficonomic davelopment on an areawide (that ir, development-districtwlde) basis. The 
states rely oVi, the LDDs for local government' and citizen participation in ' their 

■ development planning process. Through representation on LDD boards and participation 
in their activities, local government cofnpletes the three»layered — federal, state, local - 
- institutional framework of jhe Commission. ' .'^ ^ 

. Devel©pm,ent Planning ■ * * ' 

In itsU?73 report on the /extension leglslationj the Senate PublicjSisrks^gommittee 
recognized . the contribution that the . Commission had ^madeT^oward helping /bring 
Appalachia back into- the mainstream of the nationis-e^nomy. It pointed out that this 
cbntfibution flows fronn the JnnovatlVe proyem^Slving mechanism of the Commission- 
ar^d is an example' of a better way of^^flffuctlng business in the federal system. The 
Committee indicated tha of the total 

Appalachian experiment toJbe''^^ continuing development of the partnership between 'all 
deviels of governmeiit,.^-^^ ' . - . ^ , 

The ConiLmiSsion's regional planning 'activities set the stage for fundlhg programs and 
) prsj^cfs; -The regional developm planning process is ^not static and is subject, to - 
^tsbntlnual review and revision Jn^lghr^ and objectives. - 

r VThe proc«s U.a^com^lejc in^erac of face-to-face discussion and debate which leads to 
, I the resolution of issL^es am 0 Appalachian citizens, federal, state and local 

^e|eeted' officials .committees , and otl^r public servants* Their 
: participation ; taKfci pl^ce In >publlc .meetings and hearings, ■ conferences, advisory 

■ committee sessions, anci the day-to-day interaction of thi CommlSsiqn, public agencies, 
and the private sector. The unique' role .of the Commispioh is'to focus this continuous 
exchahgi of ideas and bring together the advice and recbmniendations^f^l-partlclpants 
into a; policy wHicH leads to artion. The-form pnd design of the r^lonal 

. deyelopnrrenl planW procMs ari^ the policy documents ;pr^^ ft are the result of' 

this total process;^ The planning aspect of the Commission's overall program cbntinues to 
act- as a model for planning and programming eifforts across* the nation. * 



^ 'TH^ ^A^C regional : development plan as adopted in 1977 consists of a number of 
■ .docurnents wW the continuous ongoing nature of the planning proces^.^ They 

Includes , ' 



The 



statement oJE multlstate regional policies as incorporated in the 



dogiiniint. Goals, dbjbctlvas and Develbpment Stfate^ l es for Appalachia . 



.0 The 



statamant .of ; Comnrilsiign policy and guidaliries*- for program 



^ ' - adfTilnlstMtlojj set forth iri the 

0 Thoi4 policias davelopad and racommended by regionwide conferences wHich 
. are Incorporate^ into rasoluUons adopted by the Commission ^ * • 

. -0 . State tevelopmeht policies Included in Appalachian^ development^ plarii and 
/ inveestirient pfogramSj approye;c^^ . , 

^ - . ^ ■ .... ... . ~ .'' . ' . ' ^ . ' ' ■ . ' • - " ■ -■ ' .% 

0 :Frmdin| policies, ref lecting program priorities daveroped at the" Commission 

and state levels and included in fiscal year Program* Budgets* 5 

-The Go^nimission also has a responsibility to ^rform an advocacy rble^ for the Region. 
*CorTinriiSsiori' pclicieSr therefore, gp\ well beyond those that deal \yith .its own prpgram 
fwnds* They iddrfss problems which must be handlei byr other .p^iblic and private 
ageritlai irt rn<ietlrig^c|bverall de^elb^ FqrreKam pie, . the /Coal was 

Initfunif ntrf ajn <^gaining, Go approval for ' reimbursement ior^ services of 

phy^lciffn axtenders undep the Medicaid and Medicare^ programi In documantlng the need 
(or nriaintenantt, 4jpgradift^ cbal-haul roads, and for more realistic site 

*and GQnstructiqn standards ^^^^^^ ; ^ ^ C 

^Rnfe t^yjil qc^tinuous^ndi^ecerit years have seen some significant 

irnprpvamentSf many, of which can be traced to tR&4fl2^^rnendments to the ARDAi ^ 

X . 0^ enliancennent of 'ithe role of public participatipnlfr4hfi^^ process^ 

* ; > through a number of public m^ the'regiohAl plafr^i^ the institution 

/ V of a 'Continuing regional plan process that includes regionwide ^ 
V * ; , v^evelop poliiCies|for the Cpmmw^ 

' : tJia Appalachian Cohference on. Balanced Growth and Economic Develqpjm^rt).^ 
; the VARC inference on /Ra^^ in Appalachiai the 

. / Kentucky; ;Appaiachian Development Conferehcej and a series of seminars 
. - designed to s^ssist the initial tfparations 'of the ^pFesldent's new Coal 

* -Cbnnmisslon* ' » / ; s ' . ^ V : ; . ^ 

^ c ^. development and use of areawlde action prdgrams by V52 df the 6'9; local 
vdevalopment districts distriet's needs and set forth priocitles for 
:projectl and programs whlcb will meet district economic development 
* ; ; pb|ectlves. The araawid^ is. designed as a single method for 

; planning, iettlpg priori tles^tfbr proJectSj arid prog^timing funds' to be Tiigd by 
, as niany federal, state and locfal funding agencies as popible* . ' \ 

o Irtcrew^d u^ of local development district areawide aciion programs by 
^ states for their development plans and by federal agencies as a guide to their 
. ^ funding decisions. . ^ , \ > ' . 



. ; 'Z^ "' ''^"--- _ Program Management 



Since the establishment of the /Cppalaphian pro|ram the Commission has Goiijinued to 
strengthen its prograr^; rnanagement jresponsibill^ Ontf of the basic purposes In 
establishing the Commission ^as a-reglonal agency \was' to oyi|,come^the problem of /the 
lack bf a cbordinited approach on strategy within r^^tjlap fe^ral aid eyo 

The Comrriission has sought to overcortie this problem by cornblning all program 
responsibilitifs in a single administrative system* The results of th^ Gommhslon*s 
program management effom can best be illustrated by s,everal current developmentsi 

■ ' ' < - ' ^ ■ r , ■ \ ^ ■ ■ ^ : . - V/^-v' 

^ fo As^part of its efforts to work with federal funding agencies %6 streogthen the 
/ sffeawide aqtioa program ^^p^^ 

' under IX^ the^.GQmm joint memorandums dealing with 

areawida planning and-^rdgramYTiing with^^ riumber: of federal agencies. The 
reGently adopted .m^brandum between the .Gommissiori and the Farmers', 
Home Adrninistration: establishes the basis for; a continuing joint effort to^ 
; piromote Cooperative rural ^eyelbpment' plannihg >a^ 

arrangemerits. r The basic T-objective is to forTnulate ;ahd recomm 
development priorities for the jnvestmeht of public arid private funds^ which 
will result in the better delivery of assistance to rural America. ^ - ^ 

The Com mlssidn participates in four jolrit-fuhded ^o|ects and is "leatf^ 
agency in one bf ahemr The Commission believes thait ats "basic program 
■ administration /approach, facilitated by the.specific pro vis ions. ^ofth^Ooin t 

Furtding Sinhpliflcatlon Act, can provide a workable^ and; pragr^k 
t ^join togethpr as; many funding sources as possible-tdTeSpoM 
ne^ and overcome the effeqts of the multiplidty of program .requiremen 
procedures iaad regulatibris. ' ■ > • . ■ 

The tiorhnnission has undertaken a number of evaluation studies that have 
^ ^assessed they adequacjf of an' ongoing prDgram* These recent studies have " 
included th^ vocatlGnal education facilities survey, the regiqnar ebucatipn 
service agehcy program, and the design, of 'a monitoring 'System for health and^ 
child development projects., : Also, ^the ^Commission*!, state: eyaluation and' 
ionitocing assistance prograW asMsts the'states In?^^ . 
apiacity to deslgn^arid carry but state evaluation and monitoring activities in 
fcdnnefctibn -with the ntarta|ement, development and refinjirfient of the 
[^ppalichiart prlogram. Under* the system, :the states will be able to maintain 
.cqnriplete and consistent information dnVprogram perforrinance^^ be 
usedln the development and refinement of fm^ programs and projects, v V 
' ' ■ ^ \ \ y ■' ' \. ■ =■ \ . \-' .\ , '■■ : ^.;V. 

iUnder the Appalachian prpgrain, gran^ administration responsibility'fdr^ : 
^ ' the ARC grants Is assigned to appropnldte: federal ' agencies, .^hir 
linistratlve arrangement requires close interagency cbop^ratipn ahd the 
imission^ has ' deVelp^d arrangements with federal grant agendes 
e that these arrangement are cacrledoutp However, the Com mission has 
ienc^d difficulties in^ obtaining essential data .and information from 
basic agencies who: have the T^al responsibility for ghant administration 
including closing^ouf grants up^n completipn of project^ The Commission has 
recently negotiated a new interagency agreement with the Farmers' Home 
Administratlopt ^ fn order" to assure that all the requirements 



V Appalachiih Re|ional I'^eve^^ in the administration of 

grantSf the hew agrefement^pl^cai on repcjrtTnf the status 

of iun^^h a^rojact^by^ assured 

tKM lun^ ape;:^^^^^ reiquirements and that 

,UhexpeKded projfeet_b^^ for jse In funding new 
/ projects .to jTieet cur 



/Many- specific .fercsjett accompllshmeritsthas^e torn out * of .the - ARG partnership.! 
■ Accessibility to^vtrcome the isolatior^l^ ot t^^^ the 
AppaiacHian Highway System is. now/ o^ The health prograin has brought « 

qyallty health care; to thousl^^ ries|a^ts and^pyided^ in the rf^ld^f ryral 

: heaLlth delivery through concentratior^ oh basl care and comprehensive, health 

planning, ;; Gons^ xb aJrnost : complete system of - vocational- 

technical schools. The Appalachiari houiirigiprogram has stirnulated^ : 

r;OTd mqdei^te-incQ^ se^r and Jvt^e^ 

pfojacts*^ The GonVrnissionri however, has\ net ^been Urnlted^^^^ ^ 
mpproach; Multicbunty health agencies and rriulticounty education service programs ar^ 

^^operatihg thrdughout the^RegiAn-i^livering a- varitty of healtK care^ child^ development';^ 
services'-and education.. Gomnii^sion-spQnsored reseaw^ on energy development^ job- ^ 

. craatibn oppartunities^ and natural hazard, l^now being applied across thfe Region. : 

Appaiachian Highway Program , Completion of the Appalachian Development Highway^ -/ 
SysteQijzorrtinyeM^ 

^^Task^-- defined and begun almost ^ a ^dade an|d a half ago must be finished* In J 9^^^ ' 
'in report df the President's Appalachian Regional Commission XPARG) ; recognized the 

' necessity of these highways ^ deyelopment and mapjEfed out 

, of;^Appalachian; dev^^ 
serving the Region* Shortly; theiieaftef^ and termini for these Appfalachian 

' tfevelopment highways were approved, Experi^ proved the wisdom of- the f^ARG 

jr^cornmendatipnS and the Congressional jdeclslbn. These highways; have encouraged ^he . 
location of '^nejv ihdu^^ and cdmrnerciatl ariterprisesj eased moyftmeot, within the 
/Regioni and provided good access to natldShal rnarke^s. . ' \ / / ' v > * V 

This highway net worki when accom^panied by concerted efforts to upgrade health, 
education, ccrirtnnunrty services, and; the enyironment, provides a sound blsii for 
continuing d^eiopnnent, : ; ^ ] 

Fully 1,700 nilles^ or ap 3,025 miles of deyeippment- 

highways authorized; for assistance under/the 'Act, sither;;Co)^plete , or under 
: construction* Two huridred and thirty-seven nrjlles are now under construfction. ' Another 
275 miles \are in right-6^ acquisition, - 25^ \ are in design, and location studitfs are 
completed or under \^ay on the renn 



The existing law muthorlzes the Appalachian development highway program through fiscal 
year 1?81# The Adrninistration ; Bill proposed fdr the Comniisslon would extend the 
Appalachian development higR^^ FY^1985 which is four years beyond 

the present law. \ / - ' 



f7/v>: Unlike- the development higK^vay^ S>{steft road program is designed to supply 

i^:y:r- r: acCess to specifid sitfis^ An gccfis^road is no^^^^ often less" than one, or tvo 

= , miles in lengthy and provides essential actess^ to an industrial site or parkj a reglohany 
: : . inn^rtant recraatlon area, a schoql, a health facility,, or a 'connnnercially Innportirt 
. timter production area. Through September 30, 1978,;projec:ts requiring $1^0 million of 
feXri riederal .assistance' had beep approyed, d£ which /SlU rnlllion ;^as obligaLted fqp 
% ' ■:i:;pnstruction# : Some ^579 miles 6i access road projects have beeh compiled, and an 
jvj :; %^dditidhal 1 ^ are un^rway. ^ . . r _ ' - ' * ! 



Human Services ' \ ■ » , ■ -• ^ .;' ; 

? JA: Heaithy and sW Is a vital precondition to the well-being and econornic 

deyelpprhent of the . R has been ^ 

Jimlted^fQr many/A^ result of seyere shortages of trained rnanpov/er and 

; adequate facility costiof serving a dj^perstd^^^ VuralpopuI^Ioni arid the lirnited 

: flsGaI ability: 6^ state and local governmMts to improve services. In response, the' 

Lihuman ^ervlce aqtivities oi ^this Comm^^ directed Mward i the 

^organization, accessibility and delivery of such seryicesi * , Manjr ot: the recent ; new 

^ direc^Iorts in; hurrian services have corrte from the sedes conlbrences^ held oh this: 
subject In the p^st/^ew years, - ■ J ' ■ > ' 



Health Prdgnam . Over .t.^e past ten years, the Region has sh^n^ marked Improyemertt 
Invth^ to its residents* ^s a result,, s'uc^^ status 

indicators las infant ;/niortaUty, -i^ death raftsi trld diseases have iniproved 

^drahriatically*^; The Com over l j50O 

: prpjecti in basic medical .and dental care, enriier^ services, hospitals, rhentalV 

health, retacdatiq^ and rehabUitation, physician a^ planning 
■ " and technical assista . . - \^ . ■ : -^ V " ■ "'f ^' " ' 

^ Thft 'mhajor enriphasis/of the program has been to denripnstrsrte'-^ f or the 

delivery of basic health 'services td AppalachianSi / ^afl^^ IiivestifieritS: focused thie 
7^:con$tructidri of fa^ and development : ol p^p^ranis in selected *geographlc 
•demonat^ the 1973 'an^^ndmentSi emp^^sls was focused oh 

"medically ^urldersp]^ throughout tfie Region indfihte' program focus shifted tp 

basic level Since 1975,^ 92 fSer cent of G<i mmi sslon health dollars has been,^ 
t^: cKahneled into; CO located ih thfe Department of NMlthi, Education mti W^elfare 

V " J (HEW)-defined m^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

■■^^ .:-^-:^ .-^ ■ : - ' . ^ ^.^ : . . ' / y ^ • 

The 'early; demonstr^^ HEW ih its^ Health Systems 

Q A serves, every county in the United StateSi: Over 30 

r prifrory Icare^ 3 facilities which prpvide^a care^not flyite so 

/ broad as that of ^ broader than that of a family dpctor^s 

- ' 1 ;ofli(ie^ are/now ope the: Region.- ^hese cente were tt^e n^oydel for HEW^ 

V: - :Rural iHeal^ the employrnent of physician-^ 

5 • feKl:endera in rura^^ where ^octors^are scarce, helped bring about nationar changes. 
' V* in Medicar 

i ^ ^ftlthough major ^ p micle in : meeting the nnedicaJ .facility needs ^fV 

1^ Appalachia, irnuch of the Region still suf f ers fronn shortages of ddctort^s and rujrses^ 

; iriadequate health maintenance and- prevention; servicesi arid poor access td health care^ 

' v^^;^ \^cause of low incomes and High health posts. Over the next several years the 

:v ^^'iGotTnimiss • ■ \ ^ 



" Increi^se the number = of medical perspnnal available tq Appalachian 
communities.' The Connnni^iion will . urge HEW to assign, more medical 
personnel from the National Health Service Corpi to the Region's medically 
indigent areas- Further Commission efforts will focus on physician 
. recruitment and training of ^amily practice doctorsy physician-extenderi, 
^ nurse practitioners^ emergency medical technicians, and pararnedics* 

Promote preventive health programs. These will emphasize, among others, 
, health educationf genetic counseling, environmental health, and home health 

Reduce the rate of infant mortality in the Region to less than the national 
ratflf*within four yean. . ^ . 

Determine the feasibility of a comprehensive rural demonstration, program 
which would provide quality health care '4n medically poor areas of 
Appalachia, HEW will be called^on to help in this; effort. HEW will' also be 
asked to work with , the : Gonimlssion to develop methods by whLcH Medicare^ 
and Medicaid reimbursement. ■ schedules might ' be ^ equalized between 
metropolitan and rural areas- recent study showed that the problem,/^f 
^medical indig^ce in Central AppalachiaFextends to more than 
the population. These are^opje who have ho health insurance and niiist pay- 
: fpr their health care, from their modest incomesi^ or the health Institutions 



rttjst absot^b the costs* 



Vdcational and. Othbr Educ ation Proyams.* The Commission has concentrated its 
reducaitional jffortf in the field of vocational and technical training. Thecal has befen to. 
provide: AppalachiaFi^ whh the skills needed to participate productiYdly in society' and. 



compete effectively 4n the labor market* 

' The majority of assisted projects have teen for j job-relevant\ vocational and technical 
schools* More than $30J rnillion ha of almost 500 schools. 

This heavy, early emphasis has contributed^ a reduction i;i^^^ dropout rata 

and has upgraded Jhe job skills of thousands of Appalachianf^^ 



Although some isolated l^ati'on^ still lack f a^ilities^ most:part^he Region now 

has an adequate network of Vocational and teclntlcal schools, ^The Commission, 
therefore, has shifted its focus from c^ ' ' 

! ^ \ / ' '\ ^ / ' ,v y-'j 

Eqlucation ^ ^ Since 1975, priority has bfen a^signeg to projectsr^ch better match 
training with availably jobs and develop neW| lass costly and more effective approaches 
'to the provision of 'that, training. These ^prbjectsf iijdude guidance, counseling and 
placement services! teacher traintag^ efforts to encc drage greateh cooperation between 
the education ^qmmunityj private enterprise and the community as a whole in planning 
ano carrying out training programsi and the development of approaches that lower the 
cost^and iffiprove the quality of the tf^ining provided. 

The Comrriisston is also giving m basic education for both children and 

adults induding reading: and/^d^ther ^ authorized by - the 1975 

amertdmenijts. To increase a<^tudent*s IncentiN^I to remain in schA^l and avoid the ne^d 
for if uture rfmadial help,<>s^FfeciaI vocational e^^ and work' study programs are^ 

emp[iasiMd* In a relajted effort tod to 'ease the problefns of those with obsolete or 
underdeveloped working skills, the 'Gommission has assisted in programs of career 
educationwd YOr .tlonal up retjalningi. All of these programs are deiigned to 

mak^Jkthe.bwt use. of available faciliti^ and funds rather than require new buildings and 



mon^jy. 



// 



■X 



/ ; : In the Coming yea^^ 

^; ; : . o incresse vocational training desi|ned to impfove the quality of 'aJl 

i ' ■ . V / types of career-oriented ^ e^ to reduce funding jof 

;/ : facilitiw and equipment,; , ! ^ • • \ ' 

0 Inccease operating^sup priority programs: as upgrading the; Job 

. " skllla ol adultsj literacyj^ the Instructional usii* 

ot teleconrimtinicatloni. . * • . • ' 

a ^ ; p \_ Jupport the *efforts^ of state and cdniniun|tlei to identify ana fineet the 

education^ nea^ of their citizens* \ 

c : : * • Ensure that children ^ a^ and high schbols 

attain the 3 basic A sldllsol.rea^^ .and oral and v^rittan 



. com m u rvi ca t lo n. 



> : Child Dev< 




area ttet 
AppalacHia^ 



/ ' . P^^^^^ ^ y^^f ^ Pfio^' ?y ch as ^mnuxr niorir iacK, oi prg- ina :paisr natai care, imcK oi 
prescHbqi^dUc^Qn^^ day care iacUitiM^nd high infant 'fnorta^ity 

^ ''^^P^ many ^piarerrln:t Moreovefj fav^ children have just ortf of^ 

.thete prob^erns and fe^v^'a^^ / 

:v All bf : the^Ap]^ child deyelcpnierit programs that^ 

' in^^F^ate vi^ ap^ach' to providing children with' health care and 

; fduqatiSnW^^^ this aislstince in a; faLnilly setting*- 

Regionwide,^he^A]^ available services^ 

arirf: agencies withlqt j each state an^ aHd' scope of ^hild 

sepylc^si The child deytlopment prpgrarn addresses the^t^ordinated aellyery of a ^de 
: A f^nge o£ ser Wees f Of sp^acif ic larget grqypi thfe Region's children under thfe age off 
The G^^mis^iqn a^^^ to Jind: model projects r^erving/ a^ 

suBstantlSi numtoer of^ people* Over SO percent of these prpjects/ultimaj^y *(lnd ndh- 
ARC sources of funding*! ^ ^ . ; v^ ' ^ ^ . aJ: - ' ■ 

■ S^^l' bfeen to develop the capacity of state and locarcDmmuriitieSjto u^^^ 

^^xistmg J^ederiJ pro wisely: to the fullest possible extent and to fostfr ihte^gency 
.planning and CDordihatloh lo that child development services can b^ truly comprihensivej, 

: including alio! these servi^esi * ^ - ^ ^ ■ 

: ^ \ -yy ^ ' ^' ^ ' ' 

^ ^^^^ly^ , -''parent educatiori r^^- i . - 

: / > pr^ and pcystnatal care ^ ' ^ ^ - protectiv^jervices ^ 

. ;-y^diatric s6f vices , / ■ - spedal ed^ation for the exceptiohalp- ^ 

- ■ merttal he^tji :^ j ' ^ , theTOndicapped artd^he^^ 

7 --^^^^^^^^^^^ . - day care ^ ' % - . ^ 

- rtrans]F^rtatlqpn . / ; - family and foste / . 
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Over" th^ years, needs in v^^ of the Region hava pr*oved to be strikingly diverse 

— a fact that reinforces the^ desirability of making progranns flexible enough ta be usrful 
. in. widely varying loca/ situations- More than 20 diffefe^nt kinds of programs have bem 
developed in response to local chlid deveiopmant needsj, and all of them provide more ^ 
than one service. , - , , \ 

» ■ ■ . . : -. ' ' ■ 'I , ^ ' , ^ " - , ^. " ^V ' . 

- = ■ ,.< ^, : ■ •. ■ ^ - ■ ^ ■ . ■ . . , ii , ■. ■ . ■ . _ ■ , . ^ - . . • . ■ 

Spec|y emphasis has also befen plac^ on developing^inncvative services and delivery ? 
; rnethodi* These projects :htva;^^^c^ state^ lines, linked public and private agencies 
togethar^ tested various kinds of central administration: and experimented with such 
alteratives as nurse-miflwifery and paraprofw^ * 

"In 1^77j Congress amended the Appalachian Regional DeVelopmfeht/Act to provide two 
additional years of!f unding for child development projects and Tequeited the G^mmission 
to underiake a study :of the problems .associated withi raqulring project salf^sufiiciancy^ 
VSiter ARC funding rtins out* That study is now complWy and the Comnnisaiqn considered 
; its findings, along with^^ of a conference held on Raising a New 

Generation tn Appalachia, and will make reTOnrimendations to Congress, 

Sinct 1975, 5p^cial emphasis has also bf en given state and riegionwid? conferences on 
the ne©^ of children* Coaterences in tf nnessee, l^ten^iicky and North Carolina brought 
hundreds -of lay . and professional '^persons ^together and provided several possible new. 
directions for the Com programs and ^vocacy efforts* The vnaw directions 

"now before the Conftniission include the follbwingr , ^ ■ \ ' ; ' , - 

0 Funding current Qhild developnnent projects beyond '^^the liftH^ year and 
establishing a five-year limit 'for all new projects after September 30, 1979^ ^ 

* ^ ^ StVe(m;mMing tQchn^ the local level so Wey may- 

acW^e independence from A^C funding .Mthout sacrificing quality^ 
' ' costsj and ^ ' : , " 

' ' 0 Strengthening the Commission's rple al an advocate within both the public 
and privace sectors for the Region's children aJid th^r 

. * ^ ■ t ^ ' /■ ' ' ' ^ , ■ 

Copnmuw^y Services and Bii^ess Development ; ' , ^ 

The. Conri mission uses f^wide variety of programs to further "edonomic development, but 
l^«asa they .are used to acUeve a comm purpose^ the programs themselves must be 

, viewed as an interdependent group, . , . - . ^ ' " 

:^ > . , ^ , ^ " 

, CQmnrtuhlty ^Developmem an^ Housing Program. . The extent to ^Vhich 'econornic 
davelo^rnenr rnay occur in Appalachia depends in large rnaasure upon the basic services ^ 
Appalachian communities can offer cle^n ^Sateri ^aod. ^sanitation, decent housing, . 
racreatloh opportunities and ef f ident transportati^. - TheVR^^^ however, htf been;^ 
sadly deficient in these services, asid the werair need % staggering. The. community 
davelcpment program is aimed at providing these basi&services* 

Emphasis h^rwcused oq three tyf^s of communities: V 

- Communities in the Appalachian qoal fields where coal mining is bringing 
, v: increases in employment alnd epilation. Most of these com-mumties could . 

•j not provide adequate, basic community facilities and housing- before the 

' national demand for coal increased and today they ^ have 'ev^ ^^greater 
difficulties* ; , ^ 
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. ; -i ; -\Rurarcommum of their reiYiotanesSi lack the technical or 

^ j ; financial resSurcel to impr^D^^theihprovision^f ser 

> = , Areas un4ar|Oing/ fundam their . local economies and 

; , y population patterns. ThtsfMnclude older cities 
' ; \ f ' . ; whera new settlement "patterns. it ^necessary to llrid bitter ^ays to ^ 
v-^^ v ' ^jdeslgn ind deliyer public services and rapidly growing small Gdmrnunlties* ; \ 

^Thfe Commission has ^emphM^ assistance in siK,areas*#here nee^ are great the 
fmyoff ; for econo Mghp These high prtbri;t3{ area| are Industrial site 

deV(^Qpmfent| hp stfsverage treatment; water ^ solid wwteVdisppsal^ itnd ^tk^ and 
recreatioH*. ^ince: the Jbeginnihg of the prbgram, ^heXommlssionJjak^Maiste^ 1,1 00 : 

^.;facilities.prdjectSp;^^^^ ':;^^^^^^^T"^'""''^^ ' /^-^ 



Under, the Corn rinisSi 0^Mrrfp7^1te devetopm^^ grants and planning loans 

Have been used to assist Gpnatr^tKri o^^ S,*00^h6mes, Other typw of ^^g^^ 
resulted in . the construction pr r an additipnaf IpSOOitomas^ TeGhnical assistance ' 

f ynds hav^ be^^^ by all 1 3 states to strengthen the tephnical cor^petence of low- and 
moderate-ihtorne hpusing^ 1^ haVe established an A^ppalachiah 

Housing Fund* to stipulate housln * * i 

Today, a rtumb^ of AppalachU reaUze their potantiali while 

others ai^e ' at^ the threshold of deyelopqienii and may face overwhelming o4di* The f 
problems ^facing these.^comrpunities and those of futurA concern to tha%Cbmmisfii©n/ 
include the followingr / ^ J ; V- . : » 



o 

Q 



limited land f0r developmenti . \^ 

. ' " ' ^ ' i ■ . ' . . ' ■ ■■ . - - . . ' '' ■ ■ ■ " ^= 

limited Capital for housing anjd industryi ' 

. o\ impact of energy development! ^ 

' ; ' 'o Jnadequ&te feder.al programs for Kdusiftg and publld" facility '^development in 
- / .- . . rural areas; and ' - ^^ , " . . ' 

: o ^ need for efjicierit management 

The next decade will d attention to substantially improvini 

^the iivir% j corWitions of Appalachians*- Many regional obstacles to Improved 

housing conditions can be effectively counteracted by removal of Umitaftions In Section 
2p7 !pn assistance^ site d^eldpment^ costs and by permittlnig assistance for. site 
purchase^ostSi Thes^ 1^ used to strehgthen the; IomL prl^fate building industry 
and assist eommunities. : " ' 



' Enterpr ise Pevelo proeht Prapram . Private enterprise is the prind^l source Q^ liveirhood \ 
for Appaladiians and each of them has a vital stake in having jobs available at accessible^ 
'[ locations. :THa Commission's enterprise development program is designed to support the 
> establishjhentr and^igx^nsion of private enterprise in the Region as a vifay of expanding. 
Inoome dpportuiiities* ^ ^ . - 
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^ thr thrift the program has been to prbvi^ loc4; goveflirnents with the eKpertis? to 
idetrtif y op^rtun^ retaining or^r^ating jql^/mnd t© overcome barriers tb'realizing 

these opM^ in the Region are created by 

■ ■ existing ?b^sih&s heayy emphasis is placed helping thwe concerns expand and; 
thrive. 



The Commissioh has^^^f^^ worth of technical assistance and 

tf^inrhg projettt ryated to prlVat^ seatof development, i A. unique feature of the prograrn 
4i that ^thisse Iny^^ and must conttnMf i^rt of a aeypicpmant strategy 

<Kat has^ea^^ the\devalpp>nienp^^p^ Irtvestments in an 

strial pSrkjte- eK^^ be part of%yapir^d^ in which that 



irvvestmeht is ainf^tegral anl^ logira a valuable technique 

;in asfUrihg.that aM 



The riwurgent i^ in * the Region's ertergy 1 1 

pFivate enter gpise a^d^ since aI 975| the enter prisp 



obs* 

esoufces opened nft^- p^portunities f or 
Liiw ^i.tvipi*^!^ deyelopment prQgram !^s been working 
to assist energy-related businesses. This assista ice^ h^ taken the lornn of projects that 
expipre new-energy p^ techniques, new uses of coal 

and'/gairbjN?£^d^ct ^uliur oontent ol Appalachian coal, and 

gran^^or siti^ acquisition and 

to, continue its ericoljrag^nrient 'ol the 
types and -tos^ ^ ^ 



The enterprise^ develofmerit program a^cpects 
suecessful bperatibh of private entefprisas of all 



" ^ o ' strengthen the iprdgrar^ crMtiqn by WfSring technical assistance to 

. k ^. . ' ^ail buslnessrnenf sm^^^ 

' ^ ^& <^ake advantage ol^^^ 

and techhitiai assfttan^ creating a 

% \' lo$n fundvthift 

assist snrialljarnneri. ; - 

^ Natu^al Res^rceSj. Ehvironment and Energy 



01 r 



Thei developinient olvprograLms in natural ;ff%s^^ 
strongly Ihlluenced by tWe; neerf^ 
; riatiorfal poUdesJ In general j the trfn^d^ 
^ rnaxittium.tecononni rff^c 
resources* The steward hip" idea invQlSfes^ the 
seci|r^ economic gairr frUt also 4o do it W a 
contribution to gegiorial developmerft- Thi^ 
/^..CiOTmi^ion*-'^^ /-Vv- • ' " 



cesj ehvircnment #nd energy , has been 
e to shifting prioriti^ii appr^^ 
een a^^ay Irbm an approach that leeks _ 

e pubi^fetev/ardship over the va 
fnanagel^^ bl resourceST^notr^only to 
that m^is an environmtfntaily sound 
nciern has created a challenge for the 



ctivi 



Nat^al Resour^s anid Envirbrifrtent Pr^ogram ^ APPalachiA and^th^ ^ fgjt of the nation have 
paid a high spdal cost to prior mineral C^xtract 



-wasted land, strip benches, polluted streams arte 

Gdrreqtion^of paft^^ ti^ is important In :ai 
these scars of the > pastpV Remedial a^ipn in t Hr 
the Commission in the fptm of reclairriing surf 
controlling mine drainagt^ poll^ stabilizin 
others, * .-i 
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on and tifnber harvesting in the form of 
sturvted si^cdna ahd third p^owth tirhber* 
eas where development Is th^^arted by 
e priority areM has been undertaken by 
ce mine areas| ejctinguishing rhine fires^ 
ig land affected by erosion, and many 
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Some parts of AppaJachia. have been repeatedly struck by f looding/iarldsjides, subsicience 
rand ofhtf' natyra^^^^^^ Thfe Commission is working to creite warning lystcnns for 

thase haMrds and recently completed a st^dy that outlines steps to reduce daip ages in 
hazmrd- prone areas. ' . * • : / \ r - 

: ARC^rasearch and assistance .in this area has ranged from development *fcf logging 
V tecHfniqijes that, harm to the^^forest floor to studl|s of better' 

=ways use absentea^^ obtainlhg furniture quality v^opiJ^ 

■>frpmotherwi^f^rap timber* / i'^ ^ 

The Connnnission expects to Its work )ri recoyerrng wasted land, reducing damage 

\. in ha?ard-prona areass^and mote fully dfeveloping the Region's agrlculturalVand forest 
resour£es*^lt will also take new initiatives ift the^followlng arew: . ' 

Assisting states in taking fall advantage of programs to ^vel^p alternative 
.'^ wastawbtef treatment^ s^ ' f 7 

■■ ■ ■ ' , ■> ■ V. r . ■. : ■ ■/ -. ■ '.^ ' ' ' ' ^- J ■ - ' ^ ; 

o E5<t^hding on a regionwide basis the approach for long- term fJood recovery 
. no^r be|^g yied in Geptral Ap^^ f 

o ^ Apaiyririgthe irnpacts of erivlronmental regulations afiectin| the Region* 

€ne^y l^o^ra^^ In its 1975 amendments to the Act, Corigress emphasi^d that the 
changes ^occurring . in national energy vre^uirements and production \vould. have '.a* 
sigriificant impact On tHe Region'^ development* It specifically made one bl the purposfes - 
of the A.RO pro^arh the coordination of local, stattf andifederal programs aft^ projects _ 
dealin^>with the Region's spedal oppc^tuhit|es fc^ ex^ enfergy produttiohv The 
guiding principle WM to be the achievementiAf ma)am social and economic benefits 
with miriirijum social and environmentalists* ^ To lufther assist ARC In this assignment, 
the 1973 amendnifnts authoriEe^d the Commission to/ pAsvide «sistance lor energy^: 
■ ryated.busineSseSt "/ y y^- .'^^ \^ ■ ■ ^ ^ )\ .\ * j _ ' \ .. ^ ^^^^ 

The Cbmmssiqn has developed s and impliirTiiented several 

importarit ^nergy-relatecl progranpi^rojects.assisted under: this authority include; ^ 

. 0 ) ;Low BTU lasiflcation plants at Plkevil^ Kentucliy^and at Ha^^lton,. 

Penrt$yl\%niiL^ funded jdirttly w^^^ the . Department of En^gy and the 
y Economic Devalopment Admihistr^tioTif ^ . . 



. . 0 Test gM wells, designed .to meet ^critical heeds of industrial in Ohio and 
. . / New Vopki anti : ' ' - ^ / / 

6 ^ A program for the Broome County, New York,^ Industrial D%Veloprnent Agency 
which established a revolving loan fund for companies to undertake tfhergy- 

saving measures*. V ' ^ , * 

- --^ ^ . w ■■' ■ - ■ . ' 'I ■ ''' ■■ - . ■ \ - ^ 

In 1976 the Connnnission alloca,ted funds to stimulate home builds inergy^impacted 
^ JReglon* These fL^nds ,have been used foV housing projects in Kentuckys 
Virginia and West ^rgihia. The Kentucky project will provide housing oh an abandoned 
strip, mine bench* The Commission also undertook l|mdmark studies that identified the 



coal-hawl road ppoWems of ^Ppalachia and e^^^ the Impact of coal productiqri on 
communities. The 6 orfimission Has also in vastigated energy transpbr tation needs ralated 
to the Region's rail and waterways system. . \ ' i 

Th^ jllf erts of cod b€en the foc^s of sieve ral Coal f^oductivity Seminars 

sponsoKad by the Commission. These seminars dealt "with suth issues' as housings 
en:s4rQnrnentai impacts, hw^ and the: role of goyernrn^t and 

/the ;pWv^it<C sector* Thle rfeiults of tMie seminars a bei^g us^d by the President*!^ Goal 
•CDnrinrfJssibn* The Gommlssion has aJio begUtt :a sftidy ol the Impacts th^at poWer plant 
anrilssion standards h^ve on cpa^ * " o^ - f 

ThC iC^rnis5ion% work in^mirte area r^torfition preceded thfti: de^ejo^ent of ; the 
-Sijrfac^^Mirie Redamatl^ lagislationii Yfijfe Cbmmlssionjr iij cbnjunctid^ withrthe Office 
" of ■Surf ace^*^^ Ji$ currently; develo^n ^to VserveV as ^^^^^ 

Appalachia and'tha nation; for developtng state reclamation plans. Th^ Gommiss has 

also : uridertaken a piqnfeering ' eijEort : ln= ;the development %f an eyaluatlon s>^tem and 
. computar rnpdeL which a alfernativeiiatiofial 

and international policies ph^^ coittiimer. Aspects of 

thp hicyel have teen ada^^ 

'Comriiission is--currantly^'^^ with both state^^ and /-federal agencies in the 

Jmple^rieritation of <S V r 

THerComrnissio^^ established an Bngrgy Policy GuiSancie Councll^nd is undertaking ^a 
■Vigorous Advocacy effort within the federal government regafdirig the 'Region's energy 
coiTiniitnients and V^biemsJ ^ ^ r V ^' " ^ ""^^ ' 

Spaclfic initiatives fqr energy^re^^ ih the future will focus on the ioUbwlog' 

' ^ " ■ ^ . - ; . /^-^ ^ " 

. - ; :ip v :Assure that opportunities for adceler^rtd co^^rigduction serve as^^rrerators 
, ^ of ,5Qund economic development and cbnserv . ^ - 

o\ Infensify exploration tq dtts^ver what unknown^ jjind^ 
/ ^ 'V -resburcesj^nqluding Devoniao shale gai and! oil^ may^^b^ to the 

, ' Ragion»and the nation; ' \, ^. '^^^^^^^rT^''--'^--^. ^. 

o Accelerate commercialization of new energy technol0gias|,ana . . ' 

o Develop new plans and pfpgrarns for energy impact assistance toi 
.communities. V - ^ ' . , - :^ " \ ■ ■ ■ . - ■ ■- 

the Appal achU has demonstrated that it is possible for 

faderad and state governmehts to work together In a procesf of shared decision making 
profnote the long-term deyelopment of the Appalachian Region, Gdngress has supported 
the AppSlachian -Regional Commission as a development and^ special dempnstratiph 
agency «/hiich provides flexibi In initiating actidns respdndb profhptly to neecfa and arid 
opporturiities, arid serves m a catiilyst land a coordinating mechanism* Much )^s be^n 
accompiisrted^ much his been learned ■ about what worksj andt doesnit worki aftd mifch 
ranialQS to be done. The means for correcting the remainilng problams must contlnue^to 
be pFOvided* . / , \ / ' ^ 



L REGIONALXONDITIONS A!^D COMMISSION 



^ ■ / - PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 



Thf^^|St decadQ of change Jn the Appalachian Region demonstrates that while raasona^k 
and sustoAned, progresi towar^Jhe goals of a divarslf ied and self-susWning ecoljomy is 
being achieved, sonrie.. of the sjpeciah problems that have long^^plagued this region c^ltiiiuei 
-An overview of that change in terms' "^^^^^^ and incorne,; hfealth and 

education j and housing and 'community; faciWties^p 

^ is today and the changes that will be needed H^tHeJu^^^^^ / 

^ ^ \ V Regional Ctfhditions ; /^-^ ■ 

Jobs . - ' . ! /\ : , •< 

In recent years, employment in Appalachia'has improved. ' From 1965 to 1977, Appalachi^ 
gained close to 4 .5 million jobs, a-gi%i^th of 2^ pftrcervt. At the sam^ time, ernplbyment 
grew 27 percent throughout the nation,; > / . \ . ^ . . 

-This positive change^ in Appalachian economy ai! elsewhere was of fset by the mid-197ds 
recession- that slowed employment growth.. Combined with a steady inmigrationin martyr 
. areas, ttlier reca^^^ caused a substaatiaJ increase in unemploytfiantiin maKy parts o| 

?hf 1975, u!jem ploy ment averaged 8*7 percent: in Appala^hia, slightly higher 

jHan tTie national average of 8 J percent, 'fiy 1977 unemployment declined in the Region 
to 7,2 percent, but still, higher than the national average of 7/0 .percent. This decline is' 
largeI)^^att^ftutable;tQ the rapid vrecover many Appalachian industries and to the 
arrival of new indurfriea in t+ie Region, : ^ * 

Oyer the past decade employment trends in .Appalachia have reflected many ^national 
vchangess^ jgreater participation by women and young ^ople in the labor force* greater 
P^rqentages lof employQi^t in service-oriented, industries^^ and major changes in. 
employment in mining, texSies and ^ . ^ 



Economic growth has not been eVehly distributed over the Region'since 1965j and parts 
of . the economy remain overly vulnerable to, the .impact to swings in the natfonat 
economy. Fully bO percent of Appalachia's major . industrial Jobs* rare found in 
manufacturing (compared : to only 30 percent nation^^^ heavy concentration in 

thev manufactunngS of textiles goods arfd products (steil^ 

arumihum, machinery j chemical products, electrical supplies) used by industry to produce 
othe^goods* v - ^ . . s 

' ' ^ ^ ■ ' ' ■ ' 

Total, service ^ecfor type, employment (transportation, trade^ finance^ insurancei real 
estate, education; medical^ etc*) in 1?75 amounted to 52 percent o| mijor industrial 
employment compared to 62 percent nationally. . - 



Vulnerability to major national economic shifts continues to be a problem In Appalachia- 
L During the mid-1970s recession unemployment pose In every county group and jdeclinie^ 
during 1976. Yet by 1976 rural counties had higher anniuffl ynemploymem rates, tHah' 
surrounding urban and metropolitan counties in the Region. 



If one goes beyond of^ic^al unemployment rates, one will find a large amoljnt of **hidden 
unemployment" that owes its legacy to the severe economic conditions that existed 
during the 1950s and early 1960Sp We estimate that if you add ih this so-called hidden 
unemployment largely those who have-^een discouraged from looking^for^jobs the 
,thue unemployment rate in many Appalachian communities would double t^ie published 
figures. - . • 

Population - . \a ^^^^ - ; ^ \ ' > 

A major consequence of the' overall incrpase in jobi is that Appalachia is no ionger losing 
its most important resource — its people* In the 19J0s and 1960s, 3 million persons left . 

- .the JRegion.* This massive exodus was lorced la^^^ by a lack of job opportunity inside 
Appalachia;and a^booming economy outside* By 1^0, ;the tide had turned^ and from 1970 

TTa 1976 *Appalachia gained 977,300 people* ,Inmi^alion , accounted for -39 percent of Tthis 
growth* This inflow,^ combined with ^natural popuilation growth, has pushed AppSlachia's 
overall rate of population increase close to the national average of 5,4 percent. 

The reasons for this striking turnaround, from QutmigratLon to^ inmigration offer a 
revealing look at som^ regional and national trends. They arei 

* o increased job opportunities in all employment Gategories|^ - 

^ o the/impact of energy deveropmsnt In certain parts of sthe RegiohV 

V o increased attractiveness of ; thp Region for retlir-ement, , recreation, Mecond 
- homes and a simpler^ rural v^ay of lifef ' r-. 

o a continuing; movement out of the principar northern industrial centers for job 
. and income opportunities in .the Region^ \ 

7 - ^ . , \^ ^ ... 

o .the returrv home of military personnel arid the end of selective servicfei - 

' -o substantial Increases, ih "transfer payments, such as Serial Security, blaqkJ^g%, 
benefits and Unemployment com pensationi and 

. . o investments by state, local and federal governments (including ARC) in yario 
projects^ that have made the Region more attractive to-bot'h industries a 
people* . I ^ * 

If the overall trends of the last five years continue, the Region is likely to h^ve a- 19^ 
popUlitTon of 19*8 million^ This would represent an incr^ease in the 1970-1910 deca^ 
nearly double the increase of the preceding two decades* . it . 

But...vY-:-: ^ "^'^ -.' ^ ^ ■ ^ ; ■ : ^ r . ^ ■ . • 

All parts, of Appalachia are not sharing in this^population growth^ and the distribution of 
its population^remalns scattered and basically rural. * * 
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>^ the Region :continUes\to lose people through dutmigratioh and' has^ 

=^ ' ^ Vihdife % v^ry slow rate ol natural Increase, The urban, iceas of the-ntorth have been the 



i^dA^Jt;- With labor force w^oseCtype or level of skills is no 

(^W'V ' ■ o^;.idnger#ttrec^ modern industries, Northern 'Appalachla was staggered by the 

115 early ^ tho|j|sarid^ left for better opportunities elsewhprei While, the rest 

i^-f^-^^?^^ plugged a three-df cade population ;d ^rthem urbari 

V t - ; ' * : 

V Appalmchia's .population is generally more scattered and Itss concentrated . in large urban 

vj r v '^ areas lived in large urban areas 

; % .'i : ' in 1970, corripared to only JO percent in the Regioni at the pppoiite extreme^ 45 percent 

^k-l- \ ol ADpalmchia*s population 4 dispersed locatiorisi qDmpared to a national Average of 

; P only percent. Jr^ short, AppMachlan gebgraphy has di^tated^a pattern of sm 

' type settlernen ts ot under 1 ,000 people wideily scattered along Its valleys an'cf stf eams* 

V Cpnseqiiiehtlyi;' t^ usual ajppiroachj|S to thf , delivery iOf public services m- urban and 

V ■ suburban areas aife of tin not iultable to the Reglort*-- and are more costly when ippiied 

there. -".^'^^^^ \^ ' r \ .y " >■ / ' . ' : ^ :\ ; _:, 

Income-- ' - ■ ' .' ^ .. ' v ^ " ■■ /^^^ ' ^- ^ ' ^ ^ 

V \ ^V-The^riiimber of people, living in poverty In Appalachia declined fr^im 1960 to 1970, and 

e R^gi^i^s per capita income rose significantly bfe and 1976, v , :y * r . 

; ; ;;Appaiac^a, has long been characterlMd^^ one of the^poorest areas of the nation, \ In 
' v;^^^ Yet from If 60 to 

:* ' 1970 th^inumber of people living in poverty In AppWachia had dropped 'b^ 2 million, 
■ - a: ftlvperctent^ ilgur0 showed only a 30 percent drop* TWs 

^,uu4_^^ regl6nar^.d^ growth /In job opportunities and by 

^ • increases H Social Security and 'other transfer payments that more than doubled 
\^ V Appalachla's p^ in nine yeahr in 1965^t 'was^ $2,174| in 1976 it was 

;V $5,427, ian increase of 150 pei^icent. ■ /' ._ ■ . ' >^ V 

; . Tfe^^ the highest incomes ' bee of ? the relatively^ high-Wage 

iJi^ y y Jndustnes, But they because of the*sIowniss of 

^ Jheir employment expansion. ' In the; Central and Southern subregibns, however, rapid 
v^; yfe^^ led. to big jum^.ln ^r capita Ihcomei jumps of $^ $3,H0,;, 

■ ;^y' ' ; r^ percfnt andSl percent otthe p, S. average. 

^ ,^ \ARpaJ^^ ramalns* one ol the nation's largest poekets of povertyi arid only sikjof the . 
: V- ^ s _ Reglc^n's had per capita Incomes higher than the national average in. 1976,\ Th^ 

^most^pecent eiti shows that percent of the Region^ residents hid poyert^^^ 
^ *^ijfcom with^ a national rate' of bnly .l l pig^c(|nt. AltHough jhe overali rate of 

^J: y ppy^rty IB dropping^;: the toncentra^^ lO^ low-ihcom^'^persdns in' p^ Appalafchiaj 
/ ' ^ ^especiallyUn the middUe^ Regionj hw had the ef^ct bi creating an economically 

; " ■depress of large geographic extent 'and with little stimulus for gr'owth^ ah 

: ■ ; increaiing^^ artack of financial resources to support puBlic 

services* -vV^-' ■ ; . ^ ' 
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the Region's per capita income figures support this picturei In spite of substantial 
growth, Appalachia's incomes'overall tare only 85 percent of the national average, and in 
Central Appalachia, only 72 percent* These numbers show a large gap remaining to be 
closed. ' , , 

Health and Education ^ ■ 

The indicators of adequate health care and" education levels have been rising steadily 
throughout: Appalachia. / ' 

The Region had an average of 91 physicians per 100,000 residents In 1967| by 1976 this 
had risen to 116 physicians per 100,000* The number of short-term hospital beds is on a 
par with the national level, and the number of dentists and nurses is constantly rising, v 

^^Infant mort lUty has been reduced from a ratetof 27.9 deaths per 1,000 live births in 1963 
to a 1976 rate of 15,7 pctr^ UOOO, Of e^ual importarifce, all of rural Appalachia is now 
served by agencies concerned with comprehensive health planning, and 300 primary care 
centers aif"e nowiin operation. These groups hold the view that it is as important to keep 
d person from getting sick as it is' to treat him when he is sick, 

/ - , ? - ^ , 

In 1960, only one-third of the' Region's adults had complete^ high schooli by J970, this 
/figure had risen to precent and by 1976 to about 53 percent. In 1965, only 20 percent 
of its Pith and i 2th grlders were enrolled in job-relevant vocational educational courses; 
by 1976, enroUnn^ht in these courses had nearly^ doubled to 39 percent. Guidance and 
placement efforts have been so successful that students in these courses are reported 
beihg placed in jpb»s at a rate higher than the natibpal average. 

" But.., ^ ^ " 

Health manpower is lihiited and. poorly distributed throughout the Region, and education, 
levels fall short of national norms. ^ . 

' *^ ■ ■ ■ 

Appalachians ratio of 1 16 physicians ^er 100,000 Vesidents compares unfavorably to the 
natiohal average of 17^ doctors per 100,000 persons. The Region continues to have 
'alarmingly high rates of readily controllable diseases and'^the central states still have 
infant RQprtality rates which are among the highest in the nation. These problems are 
further compounded b/tnaldistribution within the Region itsM of health manBOwer. It is 
concentrated in the Region We^ large, urban areas to the' neglect of the rural areas. 

While the Regior>'s adult population with a high school education was 53«percent ln4976, 
the nation's average was 6^ percent. ^InXehtral Appalachia the average was only 38 
percent. The legacy of low-quality education and/high dropout rates continues to be a 
'hmjor obstacle for Appalachian develophfieri 

Housing and Gommuhlf y Facilities . ^ , : ' . 

Housirtg and community . facilities have improved thrQUghout Appalachia, yet the 
pressures of growth and finance continue to create serious needs.^ 
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The Region's 1970 housing statistics are not directiy comp^rabie to those from 1960, but 
it is possible to say that the number housing units classified as substandard or 
o^vercrowded has fdecllned over the* decade* The total supply of \ housing rose by over 
600,000 unit^ in the 1960s, but grew at a ilower pace than in the nation as a whole.. The 
^decade's slow rise - in population, income and employment probably accounts for the 
relative delay, so that changes that occurred In these rates aftervl970 will undQuBtedly 
show improved data for the supply and quality of housing, ^ 

Even more importantly, individual communities and grouping of communities are 
developing a better capability to plan and manage the entire range of community 
facilities, ' Growing towns are becoming more familiar with what facilities are needed 
when, and how they can be financed; stable towns are learning the importance of 
management and leadership in providing the basic facilities needed for growth or, simply, 
for a better quality of life. ' . . ^ ^ 

But^.. ^ ^ . , , . . 

In 1970 IS^percent of the nation's housing units were deficient while over 18 percent of 
the Region's units were deficient. This represents over one million Appalachian homes. 
Over 69 percent of these units lacked one or more plumbing facilities and 32 percent had 
plumbing, but were overcrowded.. This situation still prevails today. 

Not only are the dollar amounts needed for community facilities overwhelming, but 
certain basic problems that affect the Region's ability to deal with the situation ire still 
facing many parts of Appalachian limited developable land, limited capital for housing 
and. indwtry, ina'dequate .federal programs for rural and small communitiesr^growth 
pressures caused by new energy production and the need for efficient management of 
public services^ These problems must continue to be addressed if the community facility 
deficiencies In the Region are to be overcome. - \ ^ 

In light bf recent settlement patterns the smalf cities of Appalachla must be viewed as 
t^e urban f rontiers of the Region. The problerhs noted above must be viewed In light of^ 
the desire of people and industry to locate in and around the smaller cities of the Regioij. 
Future development efforts must facilitate this public and private set of preferences. 

Additional statistical information on population, employment and income is contained in 
the Appendix. ^ 



. Purposes and Principles 



. Congress* passed the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 with two overall 
purppses in. mindi to help overcome the lingering economic distress of the Region; and to 
demonstrate' the effectiveness of a new joint decision-making approach to federal-state 
relations. Even though conditions in the Region and nation have changed over the years, 
these, purposes remain central to ARC'S operation^ Achievement of the .Congressional 
purposes, however, goes beyond direct measures of ARC. Confcerted activity from all 
levels of government, the public artd the private sector is required, ThusJ ARC only 
develops program tools for use by each «tate in addressing its needs and opportunities, it 
also acts as an advocate for the coordination and alteration 'Of ' all ^programs affetting 
Appalachian ^ . / ^ ^ ^ 

The Commission- was established bb a trial for a new mode of ^ederal-statti relations. It 
tests a novel idea: an agency with broad ec^onomic development authority that combines 
state and federal perspectives in t)ie lefting of policies >nd priorities* Sharey^ 
responsibility and a new forum for achieving new perspectives-and compromises was to 
be attempted vt^ithin the Commission. Congress was very specific in identifying that one 
of its purposes was "to establish a framework tor joint federal and state efforts!'* 

ARC has pioneered a process^ of review, assessment, planning, implementation, and 
evaluation that includes all levfels of governmentMThe process Is designed tp build ujpon 
existing capabilities, to supplement rather than duplicate, to strengthen arid broaden 
rather than dilute/ It^is designed to monitor the effects of existing p^-ogramsj suggest 
changes in orientation and levels of fundings undertake innovative dernonstrations; apply 
new program authorities; and recommend new legidative initiativeSi An additional aim 
is the coordination of public ^nd private efforts toward regional economic development 
through a^ heightened awareness of the developmental Jmplications of ongoing activitias 
so they can be fdsgused on an areawide and functional basis, 

^Overall, the purpose Is to^experiment with a new way of doing the governments business 
that preserves a voice for the national perspective while enabling the unique situation 
and priorities^ of other jurisdictions to effectively influence the application of national 
authorities. * . 



le the^Commission has a broad mandate to help the Region solve its special problems^ 
and promote its econornlc development, it has only; limited direct financial resources 
with which to carry out this mandate* Therrfore, ARC has adopted a number of basic 
principles designed to promote the .greatest return from the use of its funds* These 
principles have evolved out of almost a decade and a half of experience In regional 
deyelopment, A number of them are longstanding and haye proved their usefulness in 
contributing to ARC goals* Qthers are more recent and all are s|lll evolving. The 
Conimission will continue to apply the policies that haye proven ef|tfctive/ while 
developing the iiiore recent and new policies m conditions dictate* |n the period 
immediately ahead, particular emphasis will be placed on the ; following policies* 
demonstrating and evaluating the validity of new and innovative approacheS| encouraging 
areawide and interstate joint effortsf strengthening ARC'S planning' and ppogrammlng 
role, in partlcularr tK6 LDD areawide action program and public , participatlonf and 
advocating the adoption and implementation of the most effective regional policies and 
program strategies by other agencitos, 



A challenge before the Commission over the coming years will be in^ developing a* 
response' to the emerging settlement patterns in and around the small cities ot the 
' Region, Recent trends point to ImpressiVe population growth rates in and around such 
'cities. An examination of the most recent population statistics suggest that population 
•clusters ^hich make up small qitles, in both rural and metropolitan regions, are the 
fastest- growing areas in most states. Small cities are important in both, regional and 
national development strategies. As growth takes place in ^nd around these^ small 
clusters the demand for public services is increising at a rapid rate* Looking to future 
policies of the Commission, t^iis trend muit be more fully understood and appropri&te 
shifts in policy directions must be made* The key will be to balance attention between 
'the large urban areas and the emerging urban frontier of the small cities within the 
Region* . ^ ^ 

Underlying principles jncludei , ^ 

\ ■ . " 

Principle : ; To maximize the^-Hmpact of limited ..public resources by cohcentratlrig 
investments in areas with significant existing or potential capacity to function as centers 
of ^onomic activity, while also efficlfntly provlding^suppo^tlve inv^tments, generally 
limited to human services, in these or other locations accessible to concentrations of 
people* 

• . ^ ' . ■ y ■ ' ' ^ ' 

Concentrating public economic development investments in areas with significant ^ 
texi^stlng or potential capacity to function as centers of Economic activity, and grovVth 
maximizes the probablte impacr of those funds Mn t\vb ways. First, it substantially / 
] Increases the probability of successfully maintaining ind stimulating increased economlp^ 
activity with fewer public investments* Second,- concentration and ^coordination of 
investments, as opposed to a series of disperseid and unrelated investrnents, produces a - 
better opportunity^ to reverse economic decline or stimulate accelerated growth. This 
pottqtjias permitted each state to designate, its own growth areas, within guidelintes and 
subject ^^^ceview, which' seem most likely' to be the, future centers of employment, 
population ana^c!/ice ^delivery; . " - . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. /^^^^'^ ' - . . . * . ^ = ' 

The Commission's human services policy is complementary to the growth area 
concerttration approach* ' p ^rmits inyestTrients^in^health and education which ^erve 
ct^ncentrations of people. In a cost-effective manner to^tTTTTa^e.^outsIde growth areas. 
While the growth area ind related human services policy Is appUcaBle-to infrastructure 
inyestments in. all program areas, it has its most significant Impact 4n/^he^ommuhity 
de\^lopment and, human services program area:^, ^ 

Principle ; To use limited' Commission funds to- leverage additional resourcei for .the 
eGonomic aevelopment of the Region. ' • 

When developing projects and making decisions regarding Appalachian grant assistance, . 
the Commissibn gives priority to a use of. Appalachian/funds wTirch will relate to and v 
draw in additional funding sources. This permits the Commissioii to provide funds which , 
are cruciii to the success of a project or program, while encouraging maximum possible 
particiMtion by state and local governments and other funding agencies. Special 
— • ions, of this approach include joint funding with, other agencies and _ 
entation of other agencies' grahts by providing part of the nonfederal matGhinf ' 
as authorized by. tiift Commissioh's :;iegislation. The LDDs' areawide "action 




programs ^AAP)i,'encpuraged and juppoPted by the Commisslorij provide an /effective 
./ meant of identifying opportunities' to use the leveraging appriMch by giving priority to 
such projects. These projects can then be incorporated into the investment program 
portion of the state Appalachian development plans. This appr^bach has been developerfv 
and applied by the Commission over a number of years. In the 1975 extension legislation^ 
Congress gave recognition to its importance by providing thati to the maximum extent 
practicable, federal agencies shall take into account Commission policy, goals and 
objectives. ' - 

■ ^ /■ ■ / ^ , , ^ ■ ^ ^1 ^ ^ - 

Principje i To encouraige joint areawide and interstate efforts which produce economies 
of scale in providing a higher level of service more efficientry. - l^. 

As part of the .broad policy to obtain the greatest possible ceturn on Iti funds, the 
Commission encourages the most cost-effective rtnethod of providing public facilities and 
servictes^ Economies of scale gnd the most efficient use of ayailabje resources and 
facilities ca^n frequently be accomplished by developing areawiciei interstate and joint 
approaches to projects and programs. Examples of this approach Jnclud^ water and sewer 
^systems, primary health care delivery networks/ rural ^transportation^cpnsplldation or 
Coordination and regionar education service agency ^ (RES A) projeS^; - The. major 
interstate applications involve projects and prograins which are too largei too conlplex or 
too specialized to be undertaken by a single states projects involving several state/areas 
such ,as river basin developmentp and projects where economies of scale cpjn realized 
through joint'S^te action. . ' ^ ' l ' ^ ^ 

A Social case arises where a natural service area happens to crfass state lines niakihg 
interstate cooperation necessary. The joint construction and use of specialized higher 
education facilities, interstate water supply projects and interstate mass transit systems 
are exitmples of this type of interstate project. Primary health care networks and., 
primary and secondary educatibn prograims have also been provided -across state Uhes, 

LDDs, RESAs^ Health Systems Agencjes (HSAs) and other areawide agencies encourage 
the; development of appropriate areawide and joint arrangements for the constructloij of 
facilities and delivery of services. The AAP provides a major method, of identifying and 
giving priority to such approaches. States, assisted by the Commission, give particglar 
attention .to the d^elopment of appropriate interstate arrangements where, Jeasibla. 
^ Special efforts are. being made to work .with exlstinj Interstate agencies tS identify and , 
siipport appropriate Interstate projects. The Corfimission will continue to.give pribrity to^^ 
projects which make use of areawld^^and interstate joint and sh6red facilities, ^services V 
and managemenii . ^ / . 

Principle i To continufe' and strengthen the developrr^ent planning and programming, 
system to provide a process* through which all levels of *goyernments can participate 
jointly in detfcrmining policies and pri6rities and programming funds to contrijbute to th^^^^^ 
economic devilopment of the Region. j^** ^ ' ^ y 7 : I 

'In one 61 its early actions, the Com mission required, ihe states- to prepare Appal6chian 
development plans 'that identified th chanacteristics and needs of 'their Appalachian 
portions and, within Comrrtission priorities, developed'strategies'and priorities^iqr the use 
of Appalachian, and other funds to meet specific needs- and contribute to qverall 
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economic da velopmient*^ Subsequentlyj the Commission added a requirement for aproject 
package (or Implementing investment program) which Identified specific proposed 
projects. As time went on, the LDDs lj«name increasingly involved In helping to identify 
needs and, more pattlcularlyj in Identifying priorities for specific projects and programs 
to meet these needs. The system thus combined planning and. policy development with 
the specific programming .of Appalachian inves^tments at the s^e level' At the 
Commission level, the regional plan enunciates maj^r policy and ffie program budget, 
submitted to Congress^ describes the Commission's proposed use of funds In major 
program ^reas. 

Congress recognized the planning and programming system in the 1975 continuation 
legislation by providing a statutory basis ^or the system. It gives special emphasis to the 
role of the LDDs and to areawide' action programs/ designed to provide a coordinated 
planning. and progrannming activity. at the district leveL . . 

Frinciple : To demonstrate new and innovative approaches to the economic development^ 
of the Region, to evaluate the^ effectiveness of these approaches and encourage their use 
^and adoption. . 

Because of the^ need to devise' new and innovative approaches to the Region's special 
problenns, the original Appalachian l^gisUtlon emphasised demonstration programs. 
Under this mandate^ ARC has.' encouraged and fostered such new approaches as, primary 
health care service net^^orks using physician extendersp job-relevant vocational rt-ainlng- 
that makes maximum use of available facilitlesi mining area restoration tachniquesi and 
areawlde rur^l education service agencies. Experience has emphasized the Importance of 
assessing thfe results of these demonstrations so the Commission can effectively fulfill its 
role:as a. demonstrator of new approaches and an advocate* for change* In its 'program 
evaluation activities, the Connmission:concentrates on assessing innovative activities as a 
means to validate new technologies and service delivery systems and to encourage and 
support their use throughout the Region and the nation. Once evaluation results are 
available, particular attention is pajd to the acceptance W the new approaches. This 
calls for ARC advocacy efforts and technical assistance activities to gain cbhtinued 
funding commitments that assure the survival of the nvw approaches. ^ ' 

P^inciple g To strengthen the capacity of federal, state and local public and private 
institutions to promote and sustain regional dev^^ 

As stated earlier, the^. Appalachian program was designld^o use two major approaches. 
First, several specific grant programs with accompanying authorizations and 
appropriations w^rtf established to provide assistance. Second, af new federal multistate 
institution was established to make decisions .regarding the use of tKe grant funds; to 
^"lyelop pdlicies and advocate their acceptance and appHcationi to provide technical 
and in othtr ways, to further regional development, The ARC experi 
that th# Appalachian Regional Development Program . must emphasize 
Iding m-X^^^^^ the Region's economic development and 

imeetlngvats social problemsr-^hls calls for* act^ levels of the 

federal system; The Commission by itself has neither the fiscal nor the staff resources 




to meet 



all the needs of the Region, It imust de^nd on the acceptance and cooperation 



.a • _ - ■ , ■ ■ 

of Other agencies. The Commission, therefore, continues not only to strengthen its own 
organization and operation but also to help federal, regional,, state and substate local 
agencies 'respond to regional needs and to develop appropriate policies and programs. 

Somfe of, these responses involve direct Rart^Ipation in Commissibn activities. FederaJ 
♦agencies direct J y administer Commission grant assistance and contribute to Commission 
policy deveiopment through the 'federal cochalrman. ^ States have a major role In 
Commission policy-making and in administering the program' within their boundsries^ 
They draw upon and cooperate with district and local agencies with the districts the 
chief link betweert state :and local governments; Other responses depend upon puDiti and 
private agencies accepting and applying ARC policies and priorities in their own 
programs and^ctivities. The Connmissipn encourages and supports such efforts to that 
the agenciesTM^ the c^ability to contclbute actively to regional develpprnent. 



^ ^ II. THE COMMISSION PARTNERSHIP AND ITS PLANNING PROCESS 

The Appalachian Regional Commission rapreients a partnership among the three levels of 
governmenti federal^ state and Iqcal* Each level has specific responsibilities In the ARC 
systemi 411 formar actions of the Commission require an affirmative vote from, the 
federal cochairman and the majority of the statesi all project proposals and development 
DMfMms must be submitted from the state level; and all programs must be coordinated 
with multicounty local development districts; (LDDs) to reflect local priorities. 
Together, these requirements have eatabllshed a coordinated system deslgnedr to tie' 
. together regional development efforts — federal, state and local, public and private* . ^ 

/" -^.i^^ The Appalachian Regional Commission 

The Commission is composed of the governors of the 13 Appalachian states and a 
ipresidentially-appointed federal cochairman, XJtattes* cochairman is elected from 
among the governorsr t^^e position is rotated annually among the states. The governors 
also appoint a states' Washington representative who represents the interests of^'the 
states on ;a day-to-day basis within the Comnriission, The executive, director of the 

. Commission is appointed by and reports to the governors and'the federal cochairn^ 
jointly; he.haads a permanent staff of approximately 113 persons, - 

■ ^ ^ ' = ■ ■ = 

In. the Commission program, projects are initiated at the state and local level and = 

- included In the annual state development plans and investment programs^ These plans 
and investment programs must be approved by the Commission, the federal cochairman 
represents national Jnterests in tlie Commission's deliberations and decisions. By 
blending in this manner the states* concerns and priorities with national policy* the 
Commission makes th^oint decisions and determinations which constitute the regional 
development program. 

. Another/ group of participants; although* ofjly briefly mentioned in the original leglsiatloni 
has taken on increasing importance over the Confmisslon's life. The Commission is 
authorized to make grants to ^multicounty local development districts certified by the 
states/ During more than a, decade of experience* the local development districts have 
;proven their capacity to help local governments and citizens share in economic 

..development on an areawide (that is^ development-districtwide) basis* -The states rely on 
the UDDs lor local government and citizen participation in their development planning 
process, through representation on LDD boar<to. and participation in^ their activities, 
local government completes the three-layered institutional framework of* the 

.Commissions . , ' 

In addition to administering its basic grant programs, the Commission fulfills a number of 
policy and staff functions for its member states. The reglonaJ plan, for example, is the 
Commlssion*s responslbilityt . With the participation of the states and the federal 
government, the Commission serves as a spokesman for .the Region and helps advocate 
policies that* res^nd to the Region's social needs/ The Commiislon provides an 
opportunity, when a consensus can be. reached, to present a single position rather than 14 
positions* It also proyides the states with^ an additional regional voice in- Washington. 
Firially,' tKe Commission providei professional staff resources that the states draw upon 
in developing their programs* ' * 



Through research and evaluation activities, the Commission arid its member states 
provide information tegardlng conditions and needs I'n the Region — information used by 
the Congresif the executive branch and the local gov^rDments in their efforts to develop* 
appropriate pcograms. The Gommisslon also actiye^yUuppor^ts national pdleies designed 
to strengthen the economic development of the Region and to meet its special needs. In 
carrying out this policies-support function^ the Com^miss ion works with CongressionaL 
committees and federal agencies in proposing a^d sujpporting new legislative proposals 
and executive policies. It alst> works^ with .federal agencies on a day-by-day basis to help 
them respond to the needs of the state and local governments in carrying out their 
program activities. ^ / ^ . \j 

The Commission's professional staff Works with the member states and through them, 
with the loqal development di5tricts to provide technicall and professional assistance. rTo 
the extent that its limited rejOurces permit^ the staff helps the states and LDDs with" 
information, planning for activities and developing and administering programs. , 

The State> Members ^ . ■ ^ - ' - 



The member states of the Commission occupy key positidns both in the development of 
regional policy and in program administration. They participate Jointly with the federal 
government in developing regional strategies and programs and making b^slc policy 
decisions regarding prant -programpt^The states are also^ointly responsible with the 
federal cochalrnrtan for approving all prograrhs and ^projects to be funded by the 
Commission. A state's programs and projects must Implem^ant a Commission-approved 
development ^plan Tsubmitted hiy^that state. Thus an Appalachian state has a dual 
responsibility: at the Commission level, to participate I^^f initiation and approval of 
programsi at the state leveU to provide general directibpto It^e ARC program within the 
state's borders* ^ ■ ^ % \ 

^The governor of each Appalachian state^ assisted by one of his pose advisors the state 
alternate — is responsible for Appalachian state development planning, program policies 
and the identification and approval of priority projects for Cornmlssion funding. This 
includes responsibility for formulation of the state development plan, which Identifies 
policieSj strategies and priorities under which specific programs\and projects are eligible 
for funding* The continuing process of project and program \managenjent| including 
project reviewi approval, monilorlng and evaluation, Is ^the' responsibility of the state 
alternates and the apptepriate federal and state agencies. They are also responsible for ^ 
coordinating the Appalachian program with other state and fe^eral^ programs* 

The Local Development Districts , 

Thte adminlstrktion of the Appalachian development 'pt^ogram by the states Has placed 
increasing emphasis on local development districts as a logical extension of the 
Commission concept to local governments. The LDDs are multjcounty planning and 
development agencies concerned with the ' day-by-^day work of deveJlopment* Although 
LDD boundaries are generally established by the states, participation In LDDs oh the part 
of countiess cities and towns Is voluntary except In West Virginia, wher^e the organization 
of LDDs Is mandated by state law. . , ' \ 

The organized, operating substate districts designated as LDDs cover the entire 
Region* TJiey receive administrative support funding from the Appalaphlan Commission. 



These areawide (development-drstrictwide) agencies are*^part,of state-recognized systems 
\ for planning and development. They prdvide an opportunity for their member 
gdvernments and citizens to assess their needs jointly and to undertake cooperativa 
programs. / ^ * 

^^The LDDs do not all have identical organizations. . Some are joint planning and 
development a|enclej| others are councils of governmentsi still others are nonprofit 
development commissions* But all of them carry ^ on a wide range of actlvltiess (1) 
^ areawide development planning through the preparation and adoption of areawide action 
programs (AAPs) stating areawide development strategies and funding priorities^ (2) 
areawide coordination of plinnlng, programming and technical assistance programsi (3) 
assistance to their member local governments In undertaking joint projects and 
combining service deliver/systemsi and the provision of technical assistance to local 
governments V ^ > ^ 

TJie 197J Amendments ' c^—\ . . .. . 

_ _ ^ .^^^^ 

Fine-tuning the Commissioh-s program to better reflect changing needs and priorities is a 
continuous one^ at ARC mnd the 197J am'eftdments to the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act provide an excellent illustration of the kinds of refinements soughtt 

The Regional *Plan t To further coordinate and unify planning for the Region^ Congress 
added language to the Act that required preparation of an overall regional development 
plan. The plan, ^adopted in 1977, consists of a number of documents which affect the 
cQhtlnuous, ongoing nature of the plartnlng process. THey include the policy document, 
Goalsi Oblectives and Development Strategies for Appalachla i the ARC Code;" 
Commission resolutions^ development pdllcies incruded In state^ Appalachian development 
plans and investment programs^ and the fiscal year program budget. Plan preparation 
began with public meetings throughout the Region and called for continuous and active 
participation by the states in all planning. and adoption phases. From the steites came the„ 
policies expressed in their development plans and, through them, the policies contained in^ 
district plans and araawlde action programs* The plan blends these policies with 
Commission policies and provides guidance for preparation of the annual implementing 
investmf nt programs and the areawide action programs at ,the substate district leveL 

State Plans ; . At the. beginning of the Appalachian program, the states imposed ^upon 
themselves tfie task of developing individual state plans and growth area strategies that 
would accomplish the kind of policy and program planning essential in dealing with 
regional problems. ARC'S 1973 legislation formalized this requirement and specifically 
called for state development plans which describe the state organization and process for 
Appalachian planning, Inciuding the procedures, established for participation of. the local 
.tfeyelopment ' districts and the means by whlcn Appalachian planningjs related to the 
overall statewide planning and budgeting processes. Each state's plan identifies needs , 
within the Regioni sets forth ^the goalsi objectives and priorities of the state for the 
Regipni and describes the development program for achieving the. objectives, including 
funding sources ^and fecommendations for projects. . 

The 197^, requirement and each state's long experience with development plans has led 
them toward more comprehehslveness in their planning and consideration of all 
investment possibilities, not just those associated wiih-ARC'-funded programs. A number 
of states have gone even further and incorporatetfxhelrAp^lachian development plan 
Into a statewide development plan* ' . 



, Localr Partlclpation i The 19?5 legislation called upon the states, in carrying out their 
plannini. Including the selaction^of .piiograrns and projects for assistancei to consult with 
. LDDsi local units of government and citizen groups, and' to take into consideration ;.the 
. objecti ves %nd recomnnendatloni of these local organlzationSp It is the responsibility of 
the LDDSi ^ working With their various public comnnittees, to prepare plans and 
recommend projects that represent local needs and desires. These plans are submitted to^ 
the Governor of each state to 1^ considered, in de^Ioping the state's Appalachian 
yeyeiopment plan. ' ^ ^ 

The pom mission's system has ernphasized^the LDDs as the vehicle for coordinating a 
ntimber of programs. The result lij^hat decisions, instead of being arbitrarily imposed- 
from above, are more and more Waoe by the people whom they will most affect. And 
ihrough this process these people are finding thqinselves better equipped alj the time to 
make these decisions* LDD participation In ppHcyrmakihg for such programs as housing, 
regional education services, rural t^nsportation^nvironment, natural resources and 
solid waste disposal has become significant. Ideas- and priorities from the;LDDs often 
, form the basfs of the investment program portion of the state development plan. The 
1975 legislation strengthened this relationship. , 

In addition, the rcfle of public partlcipatron in the dev3toprrteAt^rocess has been enhanced 
through a number of public meetings on the regional plan and the institution of a 
cqntinuing^egional plan process that includes regionwide cohferences to develop policies 
for the Cbmmis^on, Recent ngeetings of this type included the Appalachian ConiEerence 
on Balanced Growth and Economic Development, the ARC conference on Raising a New 
Generation in Appalachia, the Kentucky Appalachian Qevelopment Conferepce^and 4 
series of seminars desigried to assist the initial operations of. the 'President's new Coal 
Comnrission* ."' ^ ^ 

The Areawide Action Prognim i Because Congress wai awai^f of the^increased rellante ^ 
being placed on the locai development distrlctSi^it directed that the LDDs be encouraged 

to prepare and execute areawide action programs. > ^ - 

. ... , ^ ^ . _ ^ . . 

AAPs are consolidated investnient programs that analyze a multicounty area's assets ^nd 
problems, idantify its needs and recommend pfilority projects for funding, .As of tHis \ 
writing, ^2 of the 69 LDDs are engaged in spetial eifoTts to lormalizfe their planning 
activities and bring fhem together into a single' process to produce an AAP capable of 
, being used as a guide for the utilization of . funds by as many federal, state and local 
agencies as possible. ' 

Each. AAP consists of two major partSt The first section assesses probJems and needs and 
outlinw relevant deveiopment poilcles''a^ strategies* The second section establishes* 
prioriti« and sets forth ^he LDD's muW^eac funBing program for capital construction 
projects and service delivery programs* ^The projects and prop" ams are all placfd-^ 
within the framework of multicounty> state and ARC Stratrf|ies and < priorities. The LDD 
boards assisted By staff and In consultation with affected '|ubllc--^^ private interests,Us ^ 
responsible for develbping and approving'the AAP* s ' ^ ^\ ^ 

• This. prbcess has enabled the LDDs tp^ participate even more actively in t^e total ARC 
devWopfpent planning procesi^. and to contFibuiev to the development of areawide 
Investment policies* It has alsi he|ped them gain maximum benefit frorrt all available . 
funding sources and has provided lu basis fcfr, future assessnnent arjd program r^ » 



Guternatbrial Partlcipatibn i To Increase the parsonal particlpatiol^ of the 'Governors as 
actNe members of the Gommission and to enharice- ARC's ability to serve as a truly 
effective forum, the 1975 amendments made a number o.^ changes dealing with the. 
Commission's membershipi voting knd administrative .powers. Among these changes 
Weres * ' . 

o Only the governor may be the state member on the Commission. ' 

o The governor member may have a single alternate^ but that alternate must be 
either a member of the Governor's cabinet or on the 'Governor's personal 
staff* \ * 

. o Certain decisions may now be made only with a qudrum of goyernors presenti 
specifically, decisions involving Commission policy and approval of statei 
regional or subregional development plans or Implementi^J investment 
programs, any modification of the ARC Code,^ or any allocafTon of funds 
: . among the states. - _ . . 

0 Gubernatorial participation in the annual regionwlde conferences on major 
Appalachian issues and problems. , . , 

The$f changes have assured the govern^s' control and participation in Commission 
decision-making and have enhanced the Commission's ability to serve as a forum for the 
resolution of policy conflicts (among the states and between state and federal, agencies) 
through discussions among the governors and the federal cochd^ , / 
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DEVELOPME^iT PLANNING, BUDGETING 

AND, PROGRAM MANAGEMENT . . .. 

' * 

, The development .plarihing, budgeting and program management activities of the 
Commiision are aimed at bringing together an economic devalopmeht program which 
results in identMication of projects for funding. The procedures developed since 1965 for 
arrivlrig at decisioris within the ARC program are the foundation for the Commissiqn^to 
make Jts investments to serve people in Appalachian This system is unique In providing 
opportunities^for broad participation in ail aspects of this process — planning, policy- 
making^ programming funds, and program management. Stated another wayi what is 
important to the Region is^not only-what the Commission does, but how It dotes It* 

' ; \ ■ Development Planning 

The ARC regional development planniri| .proce^ss consists of a number of continuous 
ongoing activities and actions* It is not static and is subject to continual reyiew and 
revision in light of changing priorities^ conditions and objectives. In a broad sense, these 
activities include program development, evaluationi special studies, adoption of policies 
by resolution at Commission meetings, holding periodic policy development conferences, 
the development of the Commission program budget, and state and district development 
plarthing. 'Moreover, this process allows numerous opportunities for direct citizen 
participation in the formulation of. policies ior Appalachia. Finally, this process, goes 
beyond the usual development planning concepts practices within the federal system. It 
'is designed as. a single method^ for planning, setting priorities, and programming funds at 
three levels — local, state and multlstate regional level. ' 

the Evolutioh of the ARC Planning Process - 1965 to 1979 ; ^ 

;in its 196ft recommendations, the President's Appalachian Regional Commission noted^ 
that ."....we have not created a complete 'plan for Appalachia'— a document setting forth 
in great detail a complete range of actions needed." Instead, this special advisory group 
suggested that two steps be taken around which a complete program coulcj- be createds 
(1) an immediate or short run investment to provide, basic-Jacilities and prograps and (2) 
a reglbh&l or^nization to allow maximum use of both existing and new resources iff a 
continuing development effort* These two f undamfental principles were incorporated into 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965. 

It was decided early in the life of the Commission that the preparation of a single 
comprehensive^ regional development plan, would not be practiral. . There were a number 
of reasons for thi^ decision/ First, an attempt to develop a."regional"4nvestment plan 
would tend to obscure much of the diversity of problems and needs within the 13-state 
area of Appalachjai It alsq wa^ not at all clear that the development of a'comprehensiye* 
regional plan, as tf^at term is usually understood, was technically feasible. There was no 
reason to believe that the use of a single regional ^plan to program all of the 
Corn mission's Investments would have led to a greater return for the Region as a whole 
than would developrnent plans devised by people who were \ 

nriuch 0oser to local probl^ Although they would N developed, within the f ramewbrk 



of Congressldnal and '.regional policies and priorities, these several plans would probably' 
■ have different approaches, assumptions and objectives. Finally, the Comnriisslon ..was 
: intendpd to be a federal-state partnership In which a major shai-e of responsibility and 
-mithp,rity»was to be given to the 'states.' In view of. both this fact and the technical 
considerations , mentioned, the decision to delegate to the states the basic responsibility 
for programming Appalachian Investments within their borders made very good sense. 

However, in another sense, elements of a reglonal plan were developed and refined., A 
set of program and Institutional tools and regionwide-strategles for their application 
. were, adopted early in the life of the Commission and have been continubusly refihed to 
•the present. In this sense a regional planning, process existed. Beyon"d this, the 
Commission retained basic responsibility for building a common base of infdrm'atiqn, 
analysis and policy directions. It took particular responsibility for regionwi^e functional" 
plaps (highways, airporti), and a host of,, program development studies which often , 
preceded new legislation or state action and- helped determine priorities for the types of - 
activities that would be funded in health and educ^tion program areas. ■ ■ . 

The Commission proceeded to establish a state development plfinning process and shape 
planning and program policies Into an operating code. The Commission did not,, however, 
develop a regional plan. In 1970, it undertook- an evaluation of Its five years 'of 
experience and published the results as The Appalachian Experi'ment, 1965-1970 . Five 
>ears later, at the end of ARC'i first decade, an extensive program desigrf effort began,. 
It consisted of a series.of speciaKstu'dies directed by Commission subcommlttee& and a 
series of special public, meetings' Held throughout the Region* The results were submitted 
to Congress in "A Report Prepared to Support and Explain a ppoposed ..Legislative' 
Program, Adopted in September I97tt, for the Appalachian Regional Commission." 

In 1975, when amendments to the Act were under considerations Congress recognized 
that patterns of development in Appalachla had changed and , that alterations should be 
made in the Act's program emphasis,,, An amendment was added to the Act's statements 
of purisose acknowledgihg these changing conditions and focusiqg_^rticular emphasis oh " 
the .nation's critical *energy supply problem. Congress drected the Commission to, assess, 
these changes and prepare a regionar plan that would define goals, objectives and 
.prioritiei for the devlelopment of the 13-state area. ' - ' 

The regidnwide planning effort was launched with an ARC report .that set forth basic 
policy issues facing the Region Appalachla Today; Issues and Problems . On 
November'9, 1976, \the Commission approved a resolution v/]m:h provided that the 
Commission'would, "Prepare and adopt an oVerair Regional Plan, establishing a set of 
goals, objectives, policies and priorities for the entire Region for -thfe planning and 
coordina'tipn of local, state and fedeV'aV development efforts for the best use of pubUc 
funds and the stimulation of private investment for development." The resolution' also 
approved the areas of consideration (drawn from the issues presented' in Ap^aehla 
Today) to be addressed in the planr Finally, it provided a schedule for developing the 
plan in consultatiori. with the states and for holding a series of public rfieetings to refine » 
the issiies and analysis. , .• . . 

The issues report was widely distributed as a basis for discussion at pubHc mfeetlngs.- 
Such meetings were held by all of, the states in cooperatlora'with' their local development 
districts. Summaries of the meetings'were prepared by the states and submitted'to the 
Commission, along with state, conclusions and comments. 



Earlier evaluation and program design effortSp the issues discussion report, state 
comrnerits and ^ development plans, ;and public meeting . results. #are th# basis for a 
preliminary draft of regional goals and objefctlves prepared for reylew at a Commission 
meetings In /December 1977i the report titled, AppalachlaV Goalg, Objeotlves arid 
beveJopment Strate^ieS j was adopted* There are four primary pur^ses for this 
documents (i) to gbring together; in a single document the. policy, programrtiatic thrusts 
and rationale of a develtipment program for the Regioni (2) to provide, ih conjunction 
with the ARC Cade and program bud^et^^ a policy framiwork for the programi (3) to 
provide regional guidance for the preparation of state ^ plans and, through them, the 
areawide action iprogramsi and (^) to ^communicate Commission-approved regional 
f^licies ^to^ federal, state and local agencieSi the Administratloni Congress, '^apd the 
Office of Management and. Budget. ^The report, then, sets forth policies for the 
development of the H^6i©n and serves as a tool for the administration of the Commission 
program* , — , 

Finally, ^policies in certain resolutions adopted by the Commission are an important 
product of the Commission's regional plannmg process and complement^ the policies 
presente^in Appalachia; GQals, Objectives and Development Strategies . These 
resolutions include a series of recomrhendations* which were a result.of discussions at the^ 
Appalachian 'i^onferehce oh balanced growth and economic development held in 
Gharlestohi West Virginia in October 1977. They deal with recpmrriending establishment 
of a- nationaf system of regiorial comlssions, a series of ' recommendations related to 
energy production and the imp>act of increased coal production on Appalachian states and 
localities, equity in federal program requirements and allocaritfn formulas .for small^ 
cities and rural areas, ^and among others, policy guidelines to further private sector 
participation in the de^lopment planninf .process* These recommendations have been 
made part of the Commission's regional development plan^ ? 

The componpnts of the regional plan, viewed from a regTortal perspective, consist of a. 
series of documents reflecting actions taken by the ^Hlcipants in the- Commission 
program. Each are discussed ih 'mpre detail in\,other sections of this xeport. While the 
process-previously described is the important feature of regional planning, the results 
h^ve to be communicated and reduced to reports* Theyancluder ^ . ^ 

o the statement of multistate regibnal policies as incorporated, in the document, 
' . Goals, Objectives ar\d Development Strategies for Appalachia , adopted 
Decembers, 1977 by the Commission* T^es^ policies provide the framework 
for a development program for the Regionj provide guidance for preparation of 
the 1 3 state development plans , the anr^aljfnplerneriting investment programs 
and the areawide action programs at the substate district level* . \ 

o The policies developed and recommended by regionwide.^ conferences .and 
adopted'by the Commission, such as those recommendations included Jn the 
taslci force reports of the Appalachian Conference on Balanced GrowTtT" and 
Economic -Developrnent which were incorporate in a^series of resplutionsi 
adopted by the Commission on'Decembe 

Q The statement of Commission ^licy and guidelines for program administration 
set forth in the ARC Code. , 



0 The funidngv policies J reflecting program priorities developed it' the 
Comr 'ssion and state levelSi irrcluded in the current fiscal year Budget ^plan,Vr 
subm 1,. ted to the: Office of ^ and the Program Budget, 

' = submitted to the appropriations committees of Gongres ^ . * 
;■ y " [ ^ \ ' ^ ' ' ' ■ / ' ■ 

o 'The individual state development policies included in. their current 
development plans and investment programs, which are approved annually 
the Gommisslon. Summaries of these plan objectives, needs and priorities and * 
InV^^tment programs are presented in the annual Abstracts volume. ■ , 

, ^ The basic data and analysis regarding the Region's economic and social well- 

being included in Appalachia A Referehce' Book and Appalachia — An 
, Economic Report* ' ^ — ^ - 

In November 1978, the Gommissionw haW its second regionwide policy conference 'in 
Asheville, North Carolina. This meeting focused on the problems of Appalachian children 
and families and how they could best be helped to meet tomorrow's responsibilities.^ 
Participants presented to the nine Appalachian governors attending the conference their ' 
speafic recommendatior^ on what action ARC should take itself and^what action it 
JiouWojrge on the n its role ^ an advocate for tfie Region. The Commission 

deaded at the spring meeting of its governors how It should alter its own program on the 
basis of those, recommendations and what action it should urge the President and 
Congress to take (see Resolutions in Part IV of this report). 

Steps are now being taken to hold a 1 1^^^ late 1979. These 

•cpnferenees, involving citizens, local, state, and federal government officials, have 
be<Mme an established part of the Commission's regional planning ^licy procedure. The 
active participation of the Appalachiain goyernors in these muitistate policy' meetings can 
, be traced to the 1975 amendments-t^ the Appalachian Regional Development Act which 
"set the tone for broad public participation In the Commission's dedsion-rriaking process. ^ 

Otfier types pf important policy meetings have been sponsored by the Commission since 
1975, In 197S, eleven sessions with representatives of labor, industry, research 
organisations and government were held at ARC's Washington office to discuss coal 
mining problems and identify opportunities for ; action to the President's Commiision on 
Coal. The recommeridatiohs of the participants in these coal seminars have been 
presented to the Coal Commission. Finally, the ARC sponsored conf erences on March 16 
-and 17 and jane 29, 197S, to consider problems and opportunities associated cwith 
agriculture: and forestry in Appalachian n These were attended by representatives 
appointed by the governors of each state and officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In these meetings it wdp noted activity had been sparse, and that the smali 
Appalachian farmer and woodlbt owners warrant greater attention. An ARC policy 
resolution reflecting this increased emphasis was adopted by the Appalachian governors 
in November 1978. " * 

The Development of Regional Policies - An Intergoyernmental Approach 

The T^ppalachlan Regional ComnfriitorriF~in institutiohai arranpnieFt"^l;fhich has 
permitted the levels of goyernm'ent to evolve common Strategies, resolve inconsistent or 
contradictory aims, and negotiate mutually acceptable approaches. The.'Commlssion 
proyides a mechanlsrfi through which thefeder at government and its agencies,, the states, 
and through local development districts, the local governments can participate jointly In 
planning policy development, program and Investment decisions, and the joint use of 
ILin^.: - It ^rmlts an interaction among levels of government and among functional 
agendesi in addition, it links policy development and planning with implerrientation. 
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In ;the. dey^lbpment of regional policdesi -the Commls^^ proviSdes a forLim for pollGy-- 
\ 'making and a mechani^^ and evaluation. The experlencei. judgment, * 

and insigbts-ofqgovernors and other state officials play an integral pairt In the policy- 
^_-~m as do those of the Federal CQchairman, and through him, other feeder lal 

officals. Within such policies and procedures, governors have responsiBIlity for preparing 
a 'development program and projects to implement it. -The fedefal presence in the . 
*\ Commission program Is assured by the requirement for Federal Co^hai!|man review and . 
• approval of ^state plans, .^ogramV and project The-federal role makes the GommiSslon 
uniquf in its apprpach to regional developmient. From a planning stahdpolht, this jDrocess 
- has tt^ vitaL asset of \ permitting- face-to^f ace negotiation among the representaTives of 
the f federal government and the states, not oQly regarding policy development, but also 
prograhi and project ipvestments to iftlplement policies* At the local level, a similar 
procedure takes place among reprMentatives of cities, towns, and counties and citizens-^ 
, with their participation in locarde^^bpment c^^ , ^ 

The vital characteristic this system Is that it provides a process for communlGation 
and cooperation among federal, state and local governments which enharrces their 
effertivenessi rt involves shared rM^onslbllity and joint decisions, 

' ■ . > • ^ - : - - ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ 

To conclude^ thfe Commission's regional planning, program and operational decisions 
actually enierge in a complex executives legislative, federal, state and local conte)rt. 
^ vThe Commission is not only a "planning" agency in the sense that many other multistate 
..^ feglonal agertcies are^ but it also has policy-making, program de^velopment, and progran^ 
management responisibilities f $360 million annual program* The Connroission's 
federal-multistate arrangement is not merely to achieve coordination or decentfaliiation 
or planning Its "plan of action", is to provide a continuing joint decision-making process : 
that is^ developed and nurtured as a ^art of Joint planning, .^progfam development, 
nrianagement, and administration, ' . ; 

The States* Role . 

At the state Jevel^ the regional planning process produces state development plans and 
- annual funding programs which have long been' the basis for ARC funding priorities. The 
overall policy framework of each state is presented in a document known « a state 
development plan which sets forth each governor's goals, objectives and d^yelopm en t 
strategies. The annual investment programs the programs and projects for which funds 
are lought is the^state ARC program statement of the govecnor lor that fiscal year* 
Each state has drawn upon the input of local develpprhent district planning and program , 
priorities and most carry out "this prartlce through consideration of district areawlde 
action'programs* . ARC funding support Is inciuded in the state annual Investment 
program. . Finally, state plans, refject the ComrTilssIon's' goals, objectives and priorities 
^Jor-regional development. Th and investment programs. roust be approved 

^ by all stfftes aiidthe^ ^^^"^^^—^-^^ 

From the viewpoint oi state partiqipatioh in Appalachian program administration, ther©\ 
V are three major elements that are of primary concern to the governors! general policy 
^developmenti state program managementi and program development Including legislative 
proposals* Th# focal point of this process within the states, however, is the state's 
, development plan, its investment strategy and investment program, and the procedures 
for developing both of them* 



; The guidelines for, preparing state deyelopment plans were deliberately designed by the , 
Commission t^^ for state initiative. The reasohs for this were 

straightforward — the imposition of detailed requirements would not allow, for realistic 
: divaloprnent of growth area policies that reflected unique: cornbinatibns of problems and 
X situatioRs within particular would not Mploit opportunities for state and locil 

planning expertiseianrf finally J would permit 'the Appalachian program to move away ■ 
f rom ■ the Stultifying rigidities of many "typical" federal grant program planning 
requirements. ^ . * . : 

: .The _policie^ ^ which- provide necessary guidance concerning state development' plan ^ 
preparatiori were amended in March, 1977 after extended review and discussion by state 

/ development districts,vCQhgrMsional c ARC staff • They reflect the 1975. 

changes in the Act and ensure that the. policy focus of a state plan^ as provided in the 
Act, is a statement of what the goverhbr Jntends to do, why hejntends to do it, and on 
what basis his decisidhi are mad^^^ Commission policies now require that states provide a 
comprehensive assessment of the needs of the Appalachian portion of the state* The way 
In which each state chooses to address solutions id those needs may Vary from state to 
state as will 'the identiflcati^^ of which problems and program areas- will receive the 

v;greatest tmphasis. The new planning .policies reflect the intent of Congress, expressed In 
the Act and the Senate Committee report, that a process be established to meld regional 
policies as set forth in the Commission's regional plan with those of the states as 
determined by their governors and included in their state development plans* 

The Local Development District jRole . 

Operating within the state development planning program, the local development 
districts In the Appalachian Region have mad^ significant progress arid provided a base 
experience on which to build. In the context of the Appalachian' regional program^ the 
districts have long contributed to program and project proposal "de^^elopn^fent^ 
■ ■ ' ■ \'- ^ ■. . - . ■ .\ . ■ -\ - , - ^ - , • 

Since 1975. a new role for districts has emerged which enables them to play an even rnpre 
important part in the regional planning process* At ;the substate level, this expanded role 
centers, on the process called the areawide jictlon program (AAP)# Districts in all of the 
Appalachian states^ are engaged in AAPs* An AAP is a consolidated investment program 
that analyzes an LDD^s assets ahd probiems, identifies its needs and recommends projects . 
in order of priority, for fundings Eac^^^^^ two major parts. The first section 

assrfaes problems, and needs and outlines relevant development poUcjles and strategies. 
The^efeopd^jectron establishes priprities and sets forth a long-term, l^ultiyear schedule 
of fundings listing^the experts source for the proposed projects ;and programs. 

The AAP describes how all such projects and, programs fit into the framework of 
multicounty, state and ARC strategies and priorities* ' ^ ^ 

Th€ LDD boi^d, assisted by its staff and in consultation with effected public and >riVate 
interest^, is res^nsible for developing and apprtving the AAPr^AP preparation Js a 
continuous process, requiring constant . updating and rev&ion as even ti' supersede ofd 
priorities and make new .ones essential. The AAF process enables local develppment 
districts to participate even more actively in the total ARC developr^ent planing 
process, to play%a bigger role In the state devefopment process and to affect areawide 
investment policies. The AAP recommencfe to the states. as well as feder agencies how 
bestlo use all available funding sources: It serves as a b^sis for future assessment and 
program evaluation. The Gommlssion*s publication, "Areawide Action Program", issued ^ 
in 1WS| serves as a guide to the prepara^^ X 
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.With the help of the AAP process, the LDDs are becoming more involved inJtp - . n 
.ARC/development plahning proM^ making an increisingly valuable cent wbiitioni^i^^^^ 

to ttie adoption of coordinated investment poliyes* With the tfie - ' 

opportunities within ^thei to bring the public, private enterprise, loqal 

goyernments and the state together to capitaliEe on these opportunities, they are an ; 
invaluable part of the ARd partnerihip. ' A Resolutipn to be cphsidered atVthe spring ; 
Commission meeting wou^ fuHHer enhance the role of -the LDDs by inviting LDD 
representation on several key Commission advisory ccihimittees. ' 4 -'.■'"■^ 



Regional Programming ^nd QudBethig . ^ . . / ' . . 

The combination of ithe single a^thor of funds f or nonhlghway prQgrams, the single 

noncategorical appr6priatibn, and"the single avocation t© the states wtthin the context of 
Com mission established p^^ allowsJthe Federal Cochairman and the states jDirftly 

to develop Jhe»^bestTOix of In VM^ areas to reflect changing nea(te 

and capabilities of the Region^a^ ^ ; ^ y 

Preparation of the^program budget involves the atates* The states, drawing on program 
priorities developed through the state development planning process,\ provide estimates 
of the funds neededin each major program an^^ Thise estimates ire 

then evaiufted against* the Corrimlssi6n*s r^gionwide priorities in arriving at thte |inal 
budget estinriates prbyided to OMB and the Congrets in seeking appropriations. ^ ; 

The fegional programming and budgeting jprocess involves local developnient districts, 
states^ and the /Comrtiissipn and prdduce^^^i r^ponslvenesr'i^ the 
priorities of spendi^ Com mission f und^w J^t each dlj the le^^eis^ 

publitt off iciaJs, program "administrators^r andcdtiEens:;^ the process and. 

Influence decisions* made* As a resljlt, district plans and areawlde action programs, states 
df^yelbpnirefft^^ Cormni^sion polides; and^^^^^ provide jointly afrlyed-at 

estimates of funding priori tiese^^ This'infoniiation, Is included in the annual Cpn[imissioh 
budget request for the area development (npnhighway) program-. ' V ' 



In spite of air efforts to consolidate and s grant assistance programs, the nuiribef 

of federal categoricaf grant prpiranis his continued to increase. TThe increase in' 
categorical programs has been accompanied by concern over fragmentation,- duplicatloni 
complex and detailed regulations, requirements, and guidejinesi varying eligibility 
requirements; and cdmplex allocation, formulas for distribution ol funds. Congress 
responds to national nee^ with grant programs tailored to assurgrtRarpfOKrams ^dres^ , 
these needs. The ^ograms frequently indude s^cifl^eli|ibility requirements and grant 
allocation fornriul^M designed to further assure that specific nee& are adequately 
responded to. Becausis oi the yaryirig conditions and situations throughout the country, ' 
states and local governments are. concerned that unfortseen rigidity, duplication, 
overlap, an.d complexify may result. This would hamper their efforts to respond to 
varying nee^ through 'coordinated programs which reinforce one a 
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Increasingly pleas are heard that a strong state, role be maintained in the Implementation" 
..^^.^^.M directly to local governments as . one way of 

. . dealing with the complexities of the grant system. Block grants to the states and general 
revenue sharing are two apRroaches to problem which have been taken. However, 
the adoption of grant consolidations and block grant programs has been limited while 
• categqricargram programs persist and expand in number. 1 
A ^ ■;, " ' - ' '"' ' - ■ ,' ' . 

" The absolute necessity for coordinated action between the states a!nd the federal 
gov'ernment and the needfor a continuing organizational framework for such cooperation 
in the future was recognized early in the Commission's life. To overcome€he problem of 
functional Isolation arid, lack of a coordinated approach or coherent strategy within 
regular federal aid efforts, the Commission was to provide a broad link between federal 
. agencies, the states, and localities. To overcome the problem of fractlbnalizatlbn in 
■ program administration, the CommissIon was to work all program features into an 
administrative system.. The staff, through the role of the federal cochairman, was to 
concentrate on a prdgram coordination and • brokerage effort within the federal 
government. The Commission itself was to be the link between federal agencies and the 
states. At the state level, the governor or his designee, was to tie the state actions into 
a single coordinated program, , 

^ The BoHcy development and the planning aspects of .the Commission role discussed above 
have their counterpart at the program administration level. In addition to being a 
regional policy development ahrf planning . agency, the Commission is an action-oriented 
program, administration agency. It provides a program management structure within 
^ which joint federaJ-multistate decisions can be made Regarding program guidelines, 
. allocation formulas, and prbgram procedures. The Commission's guidelines embodied in 
the .Code and| the prolect preparation guideliries address both the implementation of 
policjc — .as m^^^^^ the^eligibiiity for primary health care 

assistance or the. single allocation formula - and program management — as in the case 
of. .provisions dealing with joint work programs' or delegation of proeram mariaeement 
responsibilities to the states. ! - ^ . f 
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a^fL'iTooift!",^?'^',''";;'*'' * set 01 program poliaes and procedure jointly 

state program requirements inust be satisfied. ""'^ wnen separate federal and 

Several program management activities of the Gommlssidn merit special attention: . ^ 



\ 



Interagency Agreenritnts • 

Xhe_AppalacmTRePnW-Be^elop enter iato 

|o^ratiN^a^ements which may be necessary in carrying wt its f unctions.Tjr,derthis 
^uthorrty ^the Commissipn has entered into two major kin^ of Joint memorandums and 
agreements with federal agencies. ^ 



\ 



Grarrt Administration . One type of agreement establishes the procedures, terms and 
conditions under which ARd. transfers funds to basic agencies for the awardj 
administration, monitoring, and reporting on grants and for grant close-outs, f 

In order to assure that all of the requirements of the Appalachian Regional. Development 
Att are met by federal agendes responsible grants artd that ARC is 

; informed of the funding status of all. projects ^receiving; Commission grant funds, the. 
Commission is negotiating ' new interagency agreement^* The new agreements place 
p^rt^cular emphasis on reporting the status of funds on a project-by-projeot basis so that 
the Commission can be assured that funds are disbursed in accord, with its requirements 
and that unexpended project balances can be\made available for use by ARC in funding 
new projects. .. . ■ ^ 



Planning and Programming . As part of its efforts to work with federal funding agencies^ 
to strer|gthen the areawide ^'a progFam (AAP) process and gain acceptance for 
funding priprities developed through it, the Commission has developed joint mamoranda 
with a number of federal agencies. The memorandums establish the relationship of the 
AAP to areawide planning efforts sup^rted by f ederal agencies and to related proj^et 
f unding priorities 'and decisionSi Mfemoranda have been developed with the Economic 
Developrheht Administration, the Environmental Protection ^ Agency, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the Rural bevelopment Service. *The EPA memorandum 
identifies similarities between the AAP process and thijectioh 208 waste mariagement 
planning process supported by EPA, The SCS memorandum identifies areas of 'potential 
copperation between the AAP process and the Rural Conservation and Developmenl 
planning process suppdrted by SCS, The EDA memorahdurn ^asserts that^EDA is pr^^ 
to accept composite district development program reports ^o that OEDP requirements 
can be met in a single documefSt which cm which further can meet 

^the planning requirements other agencies* , V . 

More recently a new memorahdum has been adopted with the Farmers' Home 
Adminlstratton, It establishes t^e basis for a continuing joint effort between ARC and 
FmHA to promote cooperative arrangements which will Result in the better deiivery of 
federal assistance to rural America, In makirig, loans, loan guarantees, and grant 
decisions within the AppalachTMh Region, FmHA agreet to give nrtajor consideration "to 
the AAF^iorities insofar as they are Incorporated In the Appalachian state, development 
plans and Ineet ^mHA policy directibn^ and ellgl^itx requirement^^ FmHA and ARC 
agree to support efforts - Mthln the Appalachian Region to ' cbnduct comprehensive 
planWng programs* to formulate' and recommend priorities for the investment of public 
and private devielopmeht funds and to ©ncourage other agencies to participate in and 
accept the profcesi^ . 

Discussions are underway with the Departmer^t of Housing and Urban Development to 
devaop-a^a mt m ernorandum which will relate the AAP process to HUD's 701 planning 
support prograrn and -spproprl^e program funding dedsionsr Discussions have also been 
held with the Department of Transpprtation to explore the potential for a memorandum 



^establishing 'the felationsW between the AAR process and transportation planning. The 
■ purpose of alj/of these efforts is to establish an areawide planning process which can 
meet the requirernehts ol as many f^ possible i;|hrough a single process 

'"'^nd^rr^ea^ide develops 



*oint Funding 

While the-phpase "jointT'unding" had not been coined when the Appalachian Regional 
Commiss|on'4^as createdt the ope^^r^^ philosophy of the Commission is antiGlpated in 
many of the objectives of the Joint Funding Simplification Act, The traditiohal 
categorical grant-fin-aid approach had proved' to have rfiajor limitations in making 
headway toward the solution of the special problems faced in the Appalachian Region. 
Recognising this when it created the Conimission, in 1963, Congress gave the Commission 
broad grant authority to cut across the grain of /the federal categorical grant-in-aid 
structure in a coordipated and systematic fashion. The .Com mission's supplemfntai grant 
authority allowed It to increase the federal share of any federal construction grant. This 
authority wasjater broadened to apply to related' programs and to include So-called ''first 
dQllar!Vmoney when rto basic agency federal funds were avails 

The Commission's use of this authority and. its basic prograW approach of coordinated 
development planning and programming permits it to inco|;porate many of the objectives 
ot the Joint Funding Simplilication Act and 0MB CirculM^r A-tlh Howevers where the 
Circular A-ll 1 approach develops specific procedures on a project-by-project basiSj the 
Commission has developed general operating provfsions In its Code and interagency, 
memoranda dealing with both grant Wmfwstrafioil and planning and programming* ■ These 
arrangenients apply*' to all projects on ^ continuing basis and, go to project planning and 
development as w^U as f unding. ^ ■ 

In effect^ the Commission has both been a testing ground to evaluate various funding 
mechanisnns and has served^ and can continue to servei as the vehicle to implement those 
funding systenns which are found to be most effective, 

^ State and District' Proaram Management Responsibilities ^ • ^ 

The recently established state ^Appalachian housing program is an example of the 
potential provided by increased state involvement in Commission program management 
fesponsibilitlest By making funds available directly to the states they can develop 
pro|rams in conji^ctlon with their iocal development districts and other aepropriate 
local agencieSi The intitia^ive for efrforts cutting across traditional programJi^^can be 
provided at the' level of government closest *to the people and ^st equippe^*(o respond. 

The adn^lnistration of the itate^ppalachiari housing program permits t^^elding of , 
Commission overall policy priorities U^ith state program design and proJect(managerhent. 
This assures the accomplishrnent of regional goals and objectives while providing 
flexibility for tSI^^^ Msistance-at^the state and district level. The 

GSyernors designata a state implementing agency which is approved by the Commission. 
The kgency must have the authority to administer the program consistent with the 
Appalachian Act, Commission poUcieSp and state^ adopted guldellneSi An Appalachian 
housing fund is established which can^ used to provide tf)^ grants and loans authorized 
under the progr/am. The fund is maintained through repayment of loans and periodic 
grants from the Commission. Within the states the program is administered in 



conform ancf .with a state developed handbook and guidelines \yhich are reviewed and 
approved by the Cornmission.; . All projects funded must be consistent 

with the housing development portion of the state Appalachian de^flopmtnt plan and tfeie, 
state's Apf^laphlan housing program must be identified in the annual implementing^ 
investment prtgram approved by the Commi^ion. The -Commission is responsible for a 
compliance audit and review of the state programs. ^ 

. Evaluation and Monitoring ^ - 

... ~ ' ■' ~ '-~ ~ ■■ ' , *^ » ' , f ■ ' •• . 

ARC'S commitment to evaluating its prbgram began in the early years of the 
Commission. Xhe first major effort to evaluate the impact of the Commission's program 
was titled The Appalachian Ex^rlment 196J-197Q . It consisted of 16 evaluation study 
papers prepared" by ARC staff, Independent consultants arid members -of university 
faculties. These pape/s evmluated specific program^ areas , of the Cornmission (atg., 
highwaysi vocational education and housing) as well as assessing the impact, of the totaf 
ARC program, and its strategies. 

A second major evaluation effort was launched in 197^. A series of studies were 
prepare^^pio support and explain the proposed legislative program of ARC arid were 
adopted by the Commission*" They consisted of a number of reports cov^ing all facets of 
jhe Commission's program. Many of the reports were concerned primarily wrth the 
evaluation of the various programs, policies and strategies of the Commission. In 
addition, future program directions were outlined by Commission subcommittees and 
adopted by the Commission. The. Institutional an^ Development Strategy Subcommittee 
in its repprt of Steptember 6, 1974 clearly recognized the need to establish within the 
Commission a VcontinuiHg evaluation function to identify the strengths and weaknesses of 
ongoing approaches to rffjTOlving the Region's problems 

the Com mission's regional plan which includes as an objective of ARC the development 
of a project monitoring and prograrn evaluation system which will assist the Commission 
in carrying out its Appalachian development planning and programmihg process bvr 

■ ' . ' - . ^ . .. . ' 

0 Assuring that Cbmmission inveStmenft are. achieving their identified objectives 
in a timely cost-effective manneri and 

o Assessing the Connmission's investments to assist the Commissior)in its role as 
a demonstrator of new approaches and an advocate for change in the Region. 

In Response to these commitmentSi a system has been implenriehted that addresses the 
need\for an ongoing evaluation program within ARC. This ,syt€nn uses a number of 
different types of ev^uation methods and approaches. Ert^hasis is placed upon 
evalu^^^^^^^^oing progranris and the involvement of ARC dedsion^makers on 
Cornmissioni State\and local leyel^^ Major evaluation efforts have already faken place 
concerning the he^th and child development program, the vocational education program 
rand-other- rn^^^^ogram-areM*--A^partl^^^^ of staff and consultant reports 

concerning evalu^ion of Commission programs is included in the Appendlx.^--^^^^^ 

Evaluation efforts are undertaken by both Commission and state staffs. The Commission 
-sjtafi coordinates any overall assessments of ARC' policy , the state evaluation and. 
rnonitoring assistance program, and gives technical assistance to state and lCD staffs in 
designing and implementing monitoring systems and evaluation studies. This involves 
staff in several dlvlsionsf particularly the Planning and Evaluation Division. State staffs 
are Involved in cbordinating and irnplementing the states' evaluation ef^rts. This is 
largely accomplished through the state evaluation and monitoring assistance program. 



In 1975 the Commission established a sta^te evaluation and monitoring assistance program 
to help the states better eflMip themselves for their continuingi Active role in Commission 
planning, budgeting and prograipj^panagement and to assume additidnal grant 
management responsibilities, Thef^b||^V4^i of the program arei (a) the development of 
the capacity, within the ^tates^ TO^^^ign and carry: out evaluation and monitoring 
activities in connection with the management, development, arid refinement of their 
Appalachian programi (b) the design and development of an ARC project monitoring 
system which ultimately will coyer-dl current and future ARC projects with the 
objective of providing consistent' project data on a continuing basis for use* by the 
ComTnission and the states in managing and evaluating the ARC program^ and (c) the 
maintenance of complete and consistent Information on the, current status of all ARC 
projects funded in the state sinde 1963, including information concerning project 
completion status which will be provided to ARC* « 

All 13 states participate in the program. Initial emphasis in the states, has been placed 
on setting up a project Information and monitoring system* These systems have been 
used for a number of purposes includingi identifying completed projects and unobligated 
balances* thereby assisting the Commission's close*out procedures and helping to make 
additional funds available for current usei tracking prbject status to assist in identifying 
problems (construction delays, changes in the project design, etc) and supplying 
information to decision-makers regaring ppst project ^rforman'fee, accomplishments, 
and failures* States have also, assisted LDDs and project applicants in identifying** 
measurable objectives for their projects that are appropriate to ARC objeGtives, The 
results of this effort will not ohly assist in monitoring and evaluating projects but also 
will assist state and ARC decisidrNmakers iri establishing program priorities and in 
project selection. ^ 



III.* PROGRAM ACTIVITIES . ' 

■;• , \' : : , ■ ■■■■■■ ' 

An ovtrview of the Commission's functional programs and the policies that guide them 
clearly, demonstrates that ARC is constantly moving toward a broader understanding of - * 
the development process and the prpgrams necessary to carry it out, "The following 
^,disciJss]on,of Commission programs shows how ARC has investpfl its funds,, describes the 
policies governing those investments, outlines the . impact of the investments, and 
suggests new directions tor improving their effectiveness. This will demonstrate how the 
Corn mission has carried but the basic mandates of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act and the policy asiumptlons accompanying It. . 

Because of its broad goal o| fostering the economic development of an entire region j the 
Corrimission^s program activities are interrelated and cut across conventional functional 
program areas to a greater extent than those of most agencies. However, the\ 
Cbmnnission's actual implementation. activltieSi both in its direct program grant and I 
technical a|slstance role'-and in its advocacy pale^ are concerned with specific activities 
having specific impact on certain segments of the total economic and social picture, 

ARC'S functional programs can be broadly described as falling Into six mtegories \ ^ 
Highways, Community Services 'and Business Developmenti Human ServyceSi Naturai 
Resources and Energy^ Commission and State Resear^and LDD support* rf ' 

Hlghvvays incliidesi v * . ^ 

o the Appalachian Development Highway System ^ : 
o Access Roads ' " . , V 

o Special Highway Planning^^ . 

Commuriity Services and Business Development includesi 



0 Connmunity Development and Housing (water and seweri recreation, and 
others) V . - _ . . . 

•• • • 

0 Transportation (local access roads, coal-haul roads, air transporti rural public 
transportation, railroads, and- others) ^ 

o_ Enterprise Development (business-related technical assistance,_reieafch, 
* loans, and others) ' " — -\r^ ' 



01- 




Human Services includess 



6 ' Health Demonstrations (primary care clinics and servicesf* home health, 
^err^rgency medical services, dehtal hea health prof esslonaL recruitment 
^ / . and training, and pthers)^ ^ 

'■'.,-y^i- o Education (vocational education, libraries. Regional Education Service 
] Agencies, and others) ; 

o Child Development Demonstrations (conferences, food and nutrition 
^ prbgramSp child care services, and others) 

Natural Resources and Energy Includesi * 

o Natural Resources (land stabilization, mine fires, timber production, strip 
mine reclamation, and others) ^ 
'] ' ' \- ^ \ ■ ' . . • ' " ^ - ■ "■ i 

" o Environment (environmental analysis^ mine water pollution, solid waste 
disposal, and others) 

* o Energy {Siting of energy facilities, energy prospects, transportation of energy 
com^odkies, and others) V V 

Since 196J ARdnh/s obligated approximately $1,981 million for development highways, 
; $U5 million for access roads and $1,337 . million In edtjcation, health and child 
developrhent, community facilities^ housing, and energy and natural resources projects* 
This money has been matched by other federal, state or local sources in the amounts of 
$1,39*9 million for highways, $78 million for access roads and $3,114 million for other 
programs. . ' • ■ . " 

With the combined total of $3,516 million for highways and access roads from all sourceb, 
1,711 rhiies of development highways and 680 miles of access roads are under 
construction or completed. . , 

In 13 years, almost* $3*4/finiion dollars in ARC funds, rnatched by $4*6 billion from other 
fedfral, state and local sources, has been obligated for ARC projects. ARC funds are 
actually a very small part of the total federal and state expenditure in Appalachia over 
this period. The Commission has had to use its limited funds — its annual budget is 
approximately $360 million in a careful way, a way designed to produce the greatest 
return possible for every public dollar sp 

The table on the fpllpwing page summarizes ARC'S npnhighway program expenditures 
since If Afip More detailed, project and program fuh^^ data, cumulative through 
September 30, 197?/ Is provided in tA^^ in the text and additional detail is provided in 
the Appendix. The Appendix tables of all npnhighway project approvals are ofganlzed by ' 
jtata,-by major program category and by purpose* Highway expenditures data-^also 
appear in tables in the text and Appe 

'^he Commission uses a twofold strategy in determining where tof locate projects and 
pr op'ams and whom they are meant to serve. The strategy calls for concentrating money 
in %ceas which show a significant potential for growthj but at the same time making 
health and education services and facilities available to people wherever they are within 
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CUMULATIVE PROGRAM SUMMARY 
; • :FY1966-1978 ' ' 
^NONHIGHWAY PROGRAMS) 

/(MILLIONS OK DOLLARS) 
ARC FUNDS) 




Total Cumulative Summa^ 
6,171 Projects 

/Health ^ 385 

1,433 Prdjects / 

^ ehlld Developnient 137 
^436 Projects 

, Voc, and Other Education 433 
^ 1*578 Projects 

m Coniinunlty Devilopmant 270 
a.id Housing 

tt313 Projects , 

•Energy, EnviVonment, - 74 

and Natural Resources 
110 Projects 

. LDCsResearch and . 91 

: Tachrilcar Asst. 

Y 1,110 Projects / 

rj • Other Transportation 21 
163 Projects 

tEnterprile Development*** 11 
28 Projacts 



Other 
Federal 

I i;242 
230 
112 
183 
" '639 



Statt Local 



72 



0.3 



*$ 437 
40 
11 

f 

285 
62 

22 

\^ 
' -10 

M 



$1,465 
600 



44 

333 
434 

0.4 

27 

';24 



. Total 
Eligible 
Cost* 

$ 4,S64\ 

1;,25.5 ' 
. 305 \ 
1.232.^ 
1.404 

\ 

. 132 

127 
. 12 



To 
Proj 

/Co 
$ 5 

1 



Costs of projects which are not eligible for matching federal grants must 
be borne by thr'appH cants, , ^"^^"^ ^ * 

Note/ xhroug^September 30 1 1978 there w approximately,$509 mMlllon In ./ 

Inellglblt projects fiosts for nonhlghway programs,; 1 
DetaiU for program actlvitles-^under each of the major program a r#as Is pro-;^-^ 
vided 1n tables In the program sections following, . . 

Does not Include enterprise development projects funded in other areas such as 
technical assistance' to local 0vernmerifs^nd employment. of regional Industrial 
davelopment specialists. These projects. Included In pther program areas in 
this table, are added 'to the Enterprise development table on page 77, - , ; 



:f. ;thefRe^ eventually' participate more effectively in society and the 

j? ■ecOnCMTiy. of puttir^ most investments in areas with growth pbtential is based 

^ on the idea - that such a CDncentr^tionvWlIrs more grqwth and greater economic 

benefits than, would be produciCBy^a*series of scattered.and unrelated investmerits. 

In* addition to the-^ strategy of concentration, the Commission uses the idea of 
;. : suppiementation. ARC policy is to make f rants tied to other federali state, local and 

private- funds in an effort to pull together as wide a range of resources as possible. 

Agaih^v the ^ objective : is to^reaU the greatest possible return on t^ cumulative 
, inyestmeht of public and priv^tp. funds. Along v^h its outright grants^ the Qommlssion : 

has a supplementary grant program under which it can add money tOjlQcal community 
vrespurCes where these are inadeiquate{t6 meet the matching requfrements of grants from ' 

other federal agencies, " . V- . • . ' ^ ^ 

In enacting the Appalachian Reglonar Development Act, Congress took note that the 

communities of^ppalacW the tax resources to take advantage of .existing grant-^ 

^sin-aid ^programs. ' Therefore, au was jncludtfd so that ftnds ^appropriated to the 

te<^m^ used to supplement regular federal grants, decreasing tfie required/ 

^ lockl' shares to enable comhrtunities within AppaU^ take advantage of existing ■ 

feder'al programs* One effect^ been to permit needy*loGal applicants ^ 

to partfelpa;te^ la programs/f or which there was a need and lor which the Idealities were 
. eligible bCirt^whicli could funded in Appalachia because, of the lack of, local funds 

f or rnatchini>v Needed gra^t dollars, theref ore i did not' flow into^Appalachia. ' Section 21 # 
; funds Sfiade it "^ssible for dollars to flow thereby leveraging, additional' 

lUnds ioKprogranns^nd project carried out Gommisslon strategies arid priofitiesi^^^ 



The structure of the grant system has changed oyer the/1 3 >^ars since 19^^ 
^ original Intent of Section 21^ has been retained^ two major chinges have occurred - one 
:0 cbmulsttive anjd c^ of varying^ cyclical impactv On the one handi the 

, < Pfrmissible^iederal share -111 a J number of basicprograms which' ARC "funds are used to 
/^;supplement>has been cumulatively 1^ ©n>the other* hand, actual appropriations 

available for e^ higher authorized federal 

shares ; ha ve^f!5fquently dieclin^d.. ■ Thli has had several^^consequences for the Section 214 
supplemeritatioh program. Firit, fewier iunds^ may' be. used to make up the nonfederal 
^ - share since the share r^ Has tended to ^decliner However, with N^rylng. and 

irequehtiy defining appnppri^ available, more^of the Commission's jupplementation 
. authority may be used^^^t^ up to the authorized percentage of totaH 

.fM^oject^cost* This was necessary when limited federal funds did tiot permit agencies to 
provide the full authorized share for projeGt^ f requeritly nrtaking the project unfeasible. 

As appropriatea program funds dried up altogether in a number of cruciW program areas, 
; needed projects cod^d not be funded at all, even at reduced federal sharps. Responding 
to this profrarn, and recqgnizlng the contlnui^^ necessity to reipond to* the, special needs, 
of Appalachia, Congress expinded the concept of Section 21^ suppleTmentation^to include^ 
"firit-doliar^ authorit^iT basic agency fiuhds were lacking,jthis^pMmllJ^ use 



^5f existing-pwgr^ tomeet priority Ap^larchiaKn^ for which federal funds 

were unavailable. Congress thus recognized that there were Qrcumstantes under wfjich 
the,C5mrnission would need to expand the original concept of supplementation to meet, 
priofity neei^Jn Appalachia identified* throijfn the CommissiOD's tegfonai development 
planning process* , *t - ^ 
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Section 2 has^ proved to 1^ one o| the more imaginative and adaptive authorities 
iranted to the Commission, The Conlmissjon has been able to res^nd to the changing 
nature of thf grant system and with trte new ''first dollar" authority granted by Congress 
in 1971 to "tailor prbgrams to meet specific needs within the Region.^ As the Seriate 
Public Works Committee stated in its Peporti "When funds under the basic grant-in-aid 
programs are inadequate to meet the region's identified needS| 'first-dollar money' would 
insure that the flexibility now provided by the Appalachian program could be mmintained 
and strengthened." , , \ 

All supplemental grants, inclgding "first-dollar", reinforce the capacity of the states and 
LDDs to both plan and innplement effective community development programs* ^ By 
providing a portion of the local matching share required for a federal grant-in-aid 
program, supplemental grants may be used,. for example, toi 

o^^Proidd^^an-JneentiW for ^ systems consolidations and multijurisdictionaj 
approaches which nnlght not he considered without financial assistance,^ For 
. . example, a community may have a. maximum grant and the required match, 

but could be encouraged to join with a neighboring jurisdiction to provide 
services at minimum financial risk to its own subscribers if 21^ funds are 
provided. / ^ 

o Provide incentiye for a growth increment In a project. For example, a 
community may have a maximum grant and the required match fftr a nrynimal 
projacti the addltidn of Section 214 funds would permit fihancing of a growth 
increment in the project, such fs an increase in sewer line siEe, when there Is 
^ reasonable expectation that growth wll^^ccuTt^——^^^ 

.The net effectj^jof all^these poli^ is to restrict use of the Cohlmission's limited 
^finBGeial resources to projects and programs that will do the most toward establishing a 
sound, self-sustaining economic base for the Region. 

The 197 J Amendments \^ _ 

The 1975 legislation caused emphmsis to shift in several ARC program areas. 

Health I The, major emphasis of the program has been to demonstrate workable methods 
for the delivery of basit health services to Appalachians. &rly investments fo^ustd on 
the construction of facilities and development of programs In selected geographic 
demonstratton areas* Following the 1975 amendments, emphasis was focused on 
medically underserVed areas throughout the Region and the program focus shifted to 
Basic level health care. Since 1975, 92 percent of Commission health dollars has 'been 
channeled into communities located in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW)-defined medically underserved are^. - ^ , ^ ^ 

Housing s * Prior to fiscal year 1976, housing assistance under ARC's Section 207 was tied 
to. mortgage Insurance commitments under Sections 221, 235 or 236 of the National 
Housing Actf and grants and loans, except for technical assistance, were administered by 
HUD. The J97J amendments permitted the Commission jo assist housing under/^ the 
Farmers' Home Adminisitration and other housinf program's of federal and state ager^es, / 
and it further allowed the Commission to diractly provide housing assistance to the 
stateSi The amendments have' been significanf for several reasons — nearly 92 percent of 



the 3,112 umts assisted by Section 20? since Oasnuary 1, 1976 could not have been 
assisted pflQf to the amendments; an^ ten stites have now established state Appalachian 
Housing Funds and are incorporating low- and moderate-incorne housing tools Into their 
oyprall development planning. : ' 

Educatlon i Since 1975, priofity has been assigned to projects which letter match 
training with available jobs and develop new, less costly and more effective approaches 
to the provision of that ' training. These projects include guidance, counseling and 
placement servicesf teacher training; efforts to encourage greater cooperation between 
the education community, private enterprise and thfe community as a whole in planning 
and carrying out- training programsi and the development of approaches tf]^ lower the 
cost and irnprove the fluallty of the training provided^ r 



The* Commission is also giving more emphasis to basic education for both children and 
adults including reading and other nonvocational education authorized by the 1975 
arriendments* To increase a student's incentive tg remain in school and avoid the need 
for future remedial help, special vocational education and work' study programs are 
emphasized. In a related effort and to ease the probiems of- those with obsolete or 
underdeveloped working skills, ; the dommlssion has assisted in programs of career 
education and vocational upgrading and retraining. All of these programs are designed to 
make the best use' of available facilities and funds rather than^require new buildings and 
money. ^ ' 

Energy ; In rbs^ 1975 amendments to the Act^ Congress emphasiied..that the changes 
occurring in national energy requirements and production would have a significant Impact 
on the Region^s development. It- specifically made one of the purposes of the ARC^ 
program the coordination of local, state and federal pro|ranns and projects dealing with 
the Region's special opportunities for expanded energy prodgction* The guiding principle 
was to be the achiavement of maximum social and economic benefits with minimum 
social and environmental costs* To further assist ARC in this assignment, the 1975 
intendments authorized the Commission to provide asslstajice for energy-related 
businesses. 

The Commission has developed specific energy policies and Implemented several 
important anergy-related programs* Projects assisted under this authority includai - 

o Low BTU gasification plants at Pikeville, Kentucky, ^and at Hwelton, 
Pennsylvania, funded jointly with the Department of Energy and the 
Economic Development Administration. 

, 6 Test gas wells designed to meet critical needs of Industrial parks In Ohio and 
New York| and ^ 

o A progr^am for the Broome County, Ne^ Yorki Industrlai Development Agency^ 
which, established a revolving loan fund for companies to undertake energy- 
/ saving measures, ^ ^ 

In 1976 the Commission allocated funds to stimulate home buUding^in energy-impacted 
area^ of the Region. These funds haye been used for housing projects In Kentucky, 
Virginia and West Virginia* The Kentucky project will, provide housing on an abandoned 
strip min0 bench. The Commission also undertook landrfiark studies that Identified the 
co^-haul road problems of Appalachia and examined the Impact of coal production on 
communities* The Commission has also investigated energy transportation needs related 
to the Region's rail and waterways system. 



The effects of coal production have been the focus of several Coal Productivity Seminars 
sponsored by the Commission* These serninars dealt with such issues as housing, 
environmental impacts, health, manpower and tralningi and the role of government and 
the. private sector. The results of these seminars are being used by the President's Coal 
Commission^ The Cortnmissipn has also begun a study of the impacts tha^t power plant 
emission standards have on coal-producinj and coal-consuming stateSi ^ 

The Commission's work in . mine area restoration preceded tlie developorient of the 
Surface Mine Reclamation legislationp The dornmisslQn, in conjunctioh with the Office 
of Surface Mining, is current^-tlevelopi^^ 'a nnodel plan to serve as a gulde^or 
Appalachia and the nation for developing state, reclamation plans. The Commission has. 
also undeWaken a pioneering effort in the development of an evaluation sy^m and 
computer model which attempts to measure the economic effect|^f alternative nstional 
and international policies on the Region as an energy suppUer a^H consumter* Aspects of 
the model have been .adapted in.the Departnnent of Energy^s national asseiments. The 
Commission, is currently working .with both state and federal agertcies in the 
implementation of energy impact assistance programs. >v - 

The Commission has established an Energy Policy Guidance Council and is undertaking a 
vigorous advocacy effort within the federal governitient regarding the Kegidn^s energy 
commitments and problems^ 

Enterprise Development : Consistent with the concern fdr achieving better management 
of the Region's energy resources, the 197 J arn^ brpaderied certain enterprise 

development authorities. Thf restrictions on using Commission funds for financing 
industrial facilities, supply!^ working capital or financlni faculties for the generation, 
transmission or distribution of riectricity or gas ^ere modified and the. Commission is 
now allowed to fund demonstrations directed at developing the Region's energy resources 
in the most efficient and effective manneri " . 

This assistance has taken the form of projects thatfaxplore nev^/ energy production 
methods, new conservation techniques, new uses of coal and gas by-products, new 
methods to reduce the sulfur content of Appalachran coalj and g»nts for site acquisition 
,and development of new energy-producing faciUtLas* 



^ Highways^ 

One of the prime. factors contributing to AppalacWa's relative economic stagnation is its 
isolatiori*' In .the pastj *maJor national transportation arteries were built to bypass 
Appalachia rather than go through it deBplte its large population. What evolved in 
Appalachia was a system of narrow; winding roads iDllowing stream valleys and troughs 
between the mountains* This system profoundly discouraged connmerce and industrial 
development slow speeds, long mileages due to the winding patterns unsafe roads built 
to poor design stanyardSj ihort-slght distances, and extremely high construction costs all 
contributed. With the exception of some communities located on major east-west routes, 
i.e,, the National Pike and Lincoln Highway, most Appllachian communities were not 
able to conripete for large ennployers because of poor access to national markets and 
communication so difficult that the size of available labor pools was severely limited by 
the transport system itself t ' , 

In response to these conditions^ Congress in 196^ authorized construction of the; 
Appalachian Development Highway System to connect major federal-highwa)^ arteries 
and open areas of dense population ignored by interstate routRS. THe Act authorized 
^'construction of an Appalachian Development Highway System serving the Appilachian 
Region which, in conjunction with. the interstate system and other federal-aid highways 
in the Re|ion, will provide a highway system which will^open up an area or areas with a 
developmental potehtlal where coninierce and communication have been inhibited by lack 
of adequsta access*" ' ' , 

Construction of the Appalachian system, complementary , to thie interstate routes 
previously authorized by the .Congress, is regarded by the Commission as the key to 
accelerated econonnic growth* The designated systern encourages the location of new 
industrial and comrhercial enterpfises in the Region and eases commutation from rural 
but heavily populated areas to jobs in major comrtiunities and cities* 

When completed, the interstate highway system vyU be of great value to Appalachia, Its 
primary effect, however, will be to provide high speed through routes between large, 
popu&tion centers outside the Region* When the interstate highway network was 
tj^^Jdeveloped, the maior routes through and in the Region — 1-70, I-ftO, 1-81, and 1-75 
tended to follow the well established corridors and did not open up isolated, but heavily 
ppptilated areas v^ich had been historically bypassed. Moreover, except for the, 
interstate system, allocation of federal-iid highway funds was not based on cost of* 
construction, a factor which greatly discriniTnated against the Region where the cost of 
building a highway throu|h-the mountains was high and where usable and desirable land 
for right-of-way is at a premiu^ - ■ > 

While there is-widesprcad evidences in Appalachia and elsewhere, <hat buNding a HghNi^ay 
alone will not by any 'means guarantee automatic economic and sociargrowth to the 
towns and cities which lie in its path, good access to national markets' is an essfntial 
prerequisite to growth. Highway and - other trans^rtation Improvements must be^ 
accompanied, however, by concerted' efforts to upgrade health,, education, conrijmnity 
services, and the quality of an area's environment. ^ 

For these raasons^a netjLprk of Appalachiari developmeht highways was recommended by 
the President's Appalacttiari Regional . Commissi in ISfi^, >The system was ^jerve as. a 
framework along which/other investments in educatlcnj health, housing and^mmunity 
development would be^placed to provide maximum accefi^r tl^e people in surrounding 



areas. Iji sorne caseSj ©listing aUgnme^. .Would be ustdj ih others new highways would 
have to be constructed* Butr in any^eMf the. system was to capable of carrying 
traffic ai an- ayerage travel ipeed or50 rnip.h, (see map in Appendix)* 

In dUctJsslng the longer-range deyelopment Innpact of the developrnent highway prograrnv 
it rfvuslbe rem fi^bered that sincf the Appalachian and interstate highway systems were 
desigheid to cpnnplement each other, it 1^ difficult to sort out the qontribution^f either, 
partner alpne and neither highway system has been completed, Howeverj some early^ 
effects pf the conribined highway programs are already visibly* 

The majar Sicbnomic effects of the highway system deal with changes in empioyment and 
IndustriaJ growth. Between 1965 and 1977 total employmerit In the Region increased by 
oyer ore million, Ernployment in manufsGturlng, contract construction, wholesale trade, 
and fncst services increased at a greater rate in^Appalachia than in the U.S* as a whole^ 
One innportant reason for the growth of erhploynnent in manufacturing was the large 
nurnberof new plants locating in Appalachia since 1965. M ARC study has shown that 
more than^ thret-fifths of all riew industrial locations are within 20 'minutes of a major 
new hi^ttway, and almost one-hall were within 10 minutes travel time* In the coal region 
of south%vestern Virginia, for exaniple, a development coniple^ is being developed on a 
site at Ouf field adjoining the highway. Several new n^anufacturing plants have already 
locatid there. The construction boom stimulated by this shd other Appalachiani efforts \ 
generMed a housing shortage in an . area previously subject to severe outmlgratlon. 
Constr tJction of hew housing is now a major priority along, th% hlgh\i^ay. . ' 

Anpther inajor purpose of the AppalacNan Developn^ent Highway Systern is to ease 
commijtling and to provide the b^is for dayelcfping new econornies of scale for the 
dellyary; of social and governmental servicesv If rural people are to have the sanne 
qualltjr ot health and educatibn opportunities as those living in urbanized areas, for: 
e^cample^ these services must be prbvldtd over areas large enough in population and tax 
base to be able to support them * This can be accdmpliihed only^ if^ people living In the 
areas lo be served can reach the services within a reasonabla period of time. An 
efficiert transportation network is an essential underpinning of pUni for improving social 
andother services in Appalachia. ^ . 

The lo<y development districts are an Important ingredient in helping to plan*, these 
deyejopfnents* In each of these districts a center, or centws, has been identified as the 
hub frcr¥i v^^hich many speclallwd services can be provided in the future to the 
surrounding rural areas* In all but t f ew cases, these center^ are strategically located on 
the AppaJachlan or interstate systerns. , ^ ^ , 

' *^ =■ ■ ' - ' ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ' 

.While the primary purpose of the development highway program is long-range^, 
devajopfnent of the Region, it is import&rit to remember the imrriediate effects of 
constructiwi* The Federal Highwa^^ Admlnlstratliqn has estimated that nationwide in 
1973 eacli $100 'million of ^^^f coristruction in hlghwfty^ generated an average of 

3,500 direct and 3,500 indirect jobs 1,800 in the manufacturing sector, 1,300 in 
jwhol^sale tradeij trsns^rtatidn and service sectors and ftOO in nniriing and other sectors. 
On this Ms the Appalachian highway program would b# generating between 8,000- 
1 0,000 dltect and 1,000-10,000 indifact jobs in both 1979 and 1980. 
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w Status of the Dey alQpment Hi^hVay System 

^ The Appalachian Development Hi|hway System as curfantly approved by the Comnnission 
consists of about IpftJO'rfiilei^ of which about ^30 milfS of highway on the systenn have 
been rated previously as "adequate"! construction assistance will be requiped on about 
3^025 miles (sea map in Appehdix)* \ 

The Federal- Aid Highway Act of 197S amended the Appalachian Highway Act to 
atithorize a^maxlrnum of 3,925 rriU'eSi an increase of 125 miles (Intended to Include a new 
corridor from Birmingham, Alabama to Fulton, Mississippi, and providing additional 
mileage for the Georgia ^corridor), but with no change in the amounts authorised for 
appropriation^ Prior to this action' the most recent change was in the 1975 amendments 

' when 200'miles were added primarily for highway corridf^rs in the Mifslfsippl-Alab^.rnaand 
South Carolina areas which are now included in the construction Drogram/* ^ . 

^ In the 1969 amerfdments to the Act, It was noted that the cost estimates for connpietion 
of the system were increasing and that thie authorizations would pnly provide the funds to 
construct approximately one^half of "the nearly 2^600 miles then requiring construction,' 
* The 1971 amendments prwided np additional milea|ej but increMed authorizations by 
ibout $890 .miJlionV The Connmission recognised the%0flects of the cost increases and 
adopted in its early years a policy of 70 percent lederal financing for the ehglneering, 
right-of-way and construption of two-lane highways while providing only 50 percent 
federal fun* for^bur-lane construction. This policy helped stretch out the miledge that 
could be const rucl^with the, funds authorized and appropriated*^ 

. The Federal- Aid iiighway Act of 197S * amended the^ Appalachian Act in another 
important respect by authorizing an increa^^ federal share on highway projects up 

t^.but not to exceed'SO percent, rather than the previous msHimurin of 70 percent. The 
.Ccmmissipn was initially authorized to proyide a 70 ^percent federal share on all 
Appalachian highways. In 197^ after the Federal Highway Act was amended to provide 
for a 70 percent federal contribution to hon-^erstate highways, the .Commission 
^eturned^to the initial ^tatutor'y liffrtt to permit an up^to-70 percent federal share on all 
highway projects* \r' . 

In .these cirsumstarjces, the states and- the Commission .have cievelope^.^. priorities for 
highway constructtoh activity ^Ithin^ next several yeajrs which will best meet regional 
^ ,and state priorities*^ Actual accomplishment ;of these prlprities will depend on the ability 
of state highway dejiattrncnts to schediile engineering design^ ri|ht-Qf?*way acquisition, 
and to obtain ^nepelsary clearances relating to environmental impact and to 'relocation 
activitlesi It Mil also be affected by the extent of state gasoline tax collections which 
for the most^part finance the stales' share of the project costs* ^ 

■ ■ . ' 

The status of milieage as of September 30,^ 1978 is sho^n in the following table and in 
table/ and fnaps in the Appendi^c* . Some lf^6k mllw are now, completed, with an 

V additional 236 miles under cbnitructlonr so that 1,700 miles or 56 percent of the corridor 
s^stem^are under construction^ By Septernber 30i l980i It is estimated that most of the 
/rnlles now under construction ^lll be completed, providing a total by that tinie of ' 

/ approximately 1^700 miles corr^Iete^^ - ^ 



Status as of September 30, 1978 





Milw ih 
Category 


Cumulative 
Miles % 


Miles Est. 
Sfept. 197!^ 


Miles Est. 

Sept. 1980 


ConstPuctlpn 
completad 




1,^63.8 




1,580.0 . 


1.700.0 


Ccinstruclion 

Ml luwL Tray J . 


236 3 


1,700.0 


56 


1 810 0 


' 1 915 0 


ROW in process 


27U,7 




65 


2,085.0 


" 2,160.0 


DMlgn begun 


238.3 


2,233.1 ' 


7it 


2,300.0 


2,^6o.o 


JLocatlon itudlas 
begu^ 


656.8 


2,889.9 


96 


3,025.0 


3,025.0 


AuthcDriyation limit 


136.1 


3,025.0 









It is presently estimated that at 1976 prices the federal share of instruction Vof 
approxlmateiy 1,200 miles currently authorized for construction would require about 
$3,630» million at a federal financing share of iO percent. Of this amount there is 
currently authoriEed for ippropriation to the corridor system about $577 million through 
19S1. Asauming appropriation of the 1980 budget request and the $170 million authoriMd 
^for FY 19S1 there would be an excess of costs • over authorizations on the previously 
d0si|nated 2,900-mile system of nearly $3,050 million* Costs on the additional 125 miles 
recenjly authorized are estimated at 5230 to $325 million. More specific cost estlmatas 
cah be prepared only when the .necessary route location studies are completed. 
The Administration has endorsed continuation of the. high way program for anfadditiorial 
four years throMgh 1983* \ 

Within the authorizations provided by Congress, the Commission acts to provide planning 
allocations to each state in both the development highway and access roads programs in 
advance of the apprppriationi With this advance notice. of the apprpximate amount p| 
funds \vhich yill pe avallablej states are better able to plan their future construction 
ne^ds and to initiate .at an earlier time the design work and right-df-^ay acquisition^ 
nefcessary before constfuction can begin* The fgllowing table summarises the allocations 
of, authorizations by the major highway subprograms^ dependent upon , the receipt of 
,^appr©p^iatlonSi these funds are further allocated among the states by fiscal year, but 
can be adjusted among statas w that unused allocations may be utilized by another state 
j;^hich is ready to proceed ,with_ construction. The Commission's highway allocation 
procedure providtfi incentives for states to more rapidly commit their highway lunds* 
Under f his procedure as much as 30 percent of a'lagglng state's annual allocation can be/ 
transferred to others who are in a, position to tommi^^those funds on their portion of the . 
Appalachian highway system* This aids in assuring continued progress in getting various 
portions of the system underway* . 
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Total Authorized* 

Allocationi- by Programs* 

DevelopfTitfnt Highways 
Access Roads 
Atlministration andsSpecial 

Planning' ^ 
Allocatiotis not appropriated 



Thru 1978 
$2,160.0 



1,977.6 
118.7 

1^.7 
0 



(millions of dollars) 
Thru 1979 

$2,^60.0 



2,185.7 
• 1*0.7 

J 17.6 
116.0 



1980 



76,0.0 



2,392.7 
155,7 

19.6 
192,0 



* Additional information is coritained in t^^^ 

The 197 J Appalachian Act amendments have had several significant affects; Firsts the 
new Appalachian contract authprity compiles with the Congressional Budget Act and is 
good only to the extent provided in appropriatifen acts* Secondly^ the authorizations need 
not be apportioned among states until October 1, or the beginning of the fiscal year. 
Howeverj to provide advance notice to the states on probable funds that will be available 
to them, the Commission approved a. system of allocation with the following major 
principlesi , * ' ^ 

• . . " - « • ^ 
o The Comnnilsslon has;/Tiade, for long-range planning purposes, an allocation of 
funds^ authorized through 19S1 broken down by fiscal year, and makes annual 
planning allocations bmid on the budget/six months prior to the beginning of 
each fiscal year* 

' . ' ^ ■ " ^ 

o Based Upon actual ajppropriations, ARC issues final allocations at the beginning 
^ of each fiscal year. Each state's final allocation consists of two portions! a 
baS0 allocation consisting of 70 percent of th^ total; and a supplemental 
allocation cqrisisting of the rimaining 30 percenti ' - " 

Q . To assure continued progress on the highway system, states able to utilize 
;^ more than their total aUocatlon are permitted %o do so if other states are not 
\ /able to use more tl^n their base aliocatlon* 

In 197g, which WM^.^fie sedbnd year of operation, this system continued to encourage a * 
faster pace of comrMction amortg most of the states, with nearly $57 million of Highway 
construction prefioanced in^addition to $211 millto^ , 



Highway programs generally measure their accompllshrnents in terms of miWs completed 
or placed under construction* In these terras, the program has placed under construction 
lj700 of the 3*025 ^rniles authoriw'd for the development corridor^ with an estimated 
l|SiO miles placed under^ construction through FY 1979. The budget request for l?8b is 
expected to add an additional 103 milas?;plirted unSer construction. As with many other 
programs^ tha highway progranri finds that thf .number Jof miles constructed for a given 
number of dollars has decreased sharply in the-list srf^eral years. Miles constructed, 
however, does nqt really measure the impact of the;development highway system as Itri 
increasing completion opens the Region for development, and improves the condition of,, 
its inhabitants. . ' 
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The above fun^ will finance a program which, by September 30j 1980, should result in a 
total of 1,915 development highway miles and 780 access road miles either contracted 
for construction or already cornpleted* Adding the additional mileage for which; 
engineering design or right-of-wa^_acquisition will have been obligated^ there will be by 
the^close of 1980 a total of an estimated Zj^OO development highway miles and 8^0 
access road miles with obligation commit 

Access Road Program , 

Unlike the development highway system, the access road program is designed to supply 
access to specific sites. An access road is normally a short fbad or bridge, often less 
than one or two miles In length, which provides essential access to an Industrial site or 
park, a regionally-im^rtant recreation area, a school, a commercially 'important timber 
production area, or other Important facility such^as an airport or hospital* They are' 
normally two-lane roads with federal assistance of up to 70 percent of total cost* New 
-legislation now permits federal assistance up to SO^rcent; 

Through September 30, 1978, 327 projects requiring $1^0 m^illion of federal assistance 
had been approved, of which $1 15 million was obligated for construction* Some 579 miles 
of access road projects were completed, and an additional 101 miles were underway* 
Allocations are s^own In the following table and additional inforrnation is contained in 
the Appendix. Included in these amounts are development access road funds which may 
be allocated to the access road program from the development higlTiway system. To date, 
about $21*6 million of an authoHzed amount of $36 milliori .in additional access road 
allocations has bean orovided ,the states* . 

Access Roads 

; g (thousands of dollars) 





1978 


Thru 1979 


Thru 1980 




Actual 


Estlmata 


Estimate 


Funds Allocated 


$154,823^ 


$162,823 


^ $162,823 


Approved Projects ' 


13^,7^r 


135,000 


162j823 


Obligated Projects 


114,666 


1 38^00 


^ 153,200 


Annual Obligations 


18,869 


23', 


15,000 


Special Highway Planning 









An ^amount of $6,643,000 will have been allocated ^through FY 1980 primarily for special 
state planning projects related to highvvay and corridor utilization* The Commission has 
since 1972 allocated among the states an innual amount of ^'approximately $1 million for 
use in extending highway planning to accommodate and stimulate concentrated 
development projects at varying locations along the development corridors and 'other 
major highways to realize the highways* greatest potential for developnient.and protect 
the highway investment. i 
/ ' ■ ■ ^ •.. ' ' . ' ■ % . ■ ' ' ' \ 



Both Pennsylvania and Alabanna have prapared evaluations of pfior site identification and 
design work. In Alabama It was found that out of 50 sites for which design work had been 
prepared^ 21 were in some state of development and that on 11 of thfese 21 sites new 
industritt had located. Site preparation and utility installation work had begun on the 
renriaining sites. Average size of developed sites was 3*0 acres, and total employment at 
sites with new industries was approximately 1,900 jobs. All of these developed industrial 
sites were located within recogniMd growth areas of Appalachian Alabama, In some 
4nstanc^s* the AR^f -studies sites were bypassed by developers for alternatives in the 
vicinity suggesting the need to identify several sites within^ given area. 

In Carrbria County, Pennsylvania a plan was dev?!^^ for two industrial sites totaling 
1^8 acres* Thirty-five acres was occupied by a culm pile that had accumulated from 50 
5^eari of hemp mining* ' As part of the plan 50 percent ^ of the culTn^ile was. Wvaged as 
marketable xoal by a private firm and the remainder was used in 'the construction of 
embankments for. U.S* Zl4. The sites have access by highway and Vail and another ARC 
grant helped construct sewage treatment facilities available to the sites* Within one 
mileof the site is a vocational-technical school built with ARC funds that could provide 
on-the-iob training for emj^Ioyees of industries locating 'on these sites* Development of 
the sites should be completed in 1980., . 

Alabama has updated the U.S.G3. mineral resources maps and relate^i technical reportsy 
with special emphasis on coal resources, for five counties^' A related mapping project 
located and measured the water facilities infrastructure, of 21 Alabama counties. 
Together, these two mapping efforts will assist state planners to anticipate future coal 
haul roadway use and help identify infrastructure 'development ''bottlenecks" along 
Alabama-s highways and waterways* \ " i 



Community Services and Enterprise Deveiopment 

^ The quality of Appalachian comnnunities is determined in part by the economic 
clevelopnient that occurs in the Regioni However, those same community quaiitiei play 
an important role in attracting and inlluencing economic developments It is necessary to 
■ create a high quality living environment for the people through the provision of 
community facilities, business asiistancei housing, and transportation to bring this 
reciprocal relationship into play. Environitiental improvement through water and waste 
treatment facilities is as much an eiement in a community development program as in a 
natural resources program* New facilities for human services delivery make for better 
communities and individual well-being. And all contribute to improving the oWrall 
setting so that Appala'chia becomes a more desirable place to live^ work and invest*' ^ 

Community pievelopment and HQusl ng Program ^ 

The. extent to which economic development may occur in Appalachia depends in large 
measure upon the basic servlcesl Appalachian Communities can offer — clean wjttf r, good 
sanitation, decent housing and fecreation opportunitiei. The Region, however,/is sadly 
' delicient in these services, and the overall need is staggering — one 1 97^ estimate placed 
it at $7 billion, or $387 per capita. Half of this figure is for sewage facilities alonei The 
cost ef replacing more than 231,000 "beyond repair" hoQsing units is not even inclulded in 
the estimate. ^ \ 

Residents of the Region have rising expectations about the quality of services to which 
they are entitled. ' Many have migrated back into the area because of expanded job 
opportunities; ^nd have experienced the amenities available in metropolitan areas in other 
parts of the country. Understandablyj they, feel they should not have to accept 
inadequate housing, the lack of samtary sfrwers and safe drinking water or the 
environmental abuses their land has suffered in the past. Housing and comrriunity^ 
development programs must satisfy these basic needs if rural areas are to accomnnodate 
growth and change. 

Program History . ^ 

ARC'S community development program is designed around three objectives: 

0 increasing the capabilities locaj growth areai. to offer the services 
necessary to attract new private fnvestment and to stimulate new local 
enterprise . ^ 

Q . continuing to supply tf^ basjc^commuriity facilities needed by the Appalachian 
populaHon, both In^lA and outside the^ growth areas, with the ultimate 
objective of thereby increising economic well-being and prodiJctivity ^ 

' ^ ^ ■ ■ ■, ^ . '^^ \ir' / ' ^ ^ - : - 

' o making the most effective use of public expenditures investments In the 
Region in order to lay the groundwork for subsequent private investment in the 
Region. ■/ 

Three techniques have "proved useful in working toward these objectlvesi leverage, 
concentration and innovation, , 

Leverage meahs funding projects that attract financing from other federal, state, local 
and private sources for each ARC dollar contributed* For example, In 197S a community,^ 
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Community 'uevelopment and Housing 
FY1966->1978 

^ . . • , '(Minions of Donars) 

" . ^ * Total Total 

Other' Eligible Project 

^ ARC Federal State Local Cost Cost 

Project Sunmiary. " . " , ~ ' . . 

1,313 Projects ; $ 270 $ 639 , ^$ 52 $ 434 ^ $ 1,404-. $1,632 ^ 

, Water Systeni , , 89 125 9 16^ 393 435 

338 Projects . y 

, Sewage System ^ 81 436 39 194 750 908 

382 Projects 

. Housing* 25. ^ 9 3 4 41 4r 

224 Projects , . 

* Water and Sewer 19 : 26 1 28 74 90 
72 Projects - \ r ^ ' , \, 

# Recreation 18 25 8 9 60 65 
118 Projects ^ . ^ i 

. Sol 1 d vWaste 17 0.4 ^ 0;04 12 ^ ^ 29 30 

00 Projects 

^ ' ■ ; * ^ ^ ^ - - - . 

- Industrial Site ^ 11 10 / ^ 1 10 32 34 

,Dev. 44 Projects ^ - . . ^ ; 



Comniunity Improvement 9 7^1 Q ^ 24 28 

50 Projects . - .. , . ' , 



''Includes 132 loans assisting developfnent of 6",000 dwelling units; 55 site developmerit 
grants for 2 ,759 units i 6 special projects for 1 ,000 units in areas impacted by./ 
energy production; and mscellaneous technical assistance arvd supplemental grants to 
stlfTiulati housing^roductlon in the' Region .for 541 units. 
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development ^dollar Invested by ARC attracted $7.S0 in additional funding from other 
sourceK Without the stimulus of the ARC fundsi the other much larger amounts of ^ 
money ml^^ not have been available to the Region* . ^ . 

The legislation establishing ARC required geographical concehtration of investments, so 
that a payoff In.terms of economic development wouW be likely, Ifi most Instances^ ARC 
facilities grants are directed to areas having a significant potential for future growth or 
to ^ojects that will directly serve such an area* Health and education services are not 
limited so specifically to growth areas but are provided to concentrations of people, 
wherever locatmd^ if providing services in this way is more efficient. 

In some areas, innovation — the demonstration ^of a neWj untried approach — nciay be the 
predonriinant technique. If successf ul| demonstration programs may be spun off to other . ' 
federal or state agencies for permarient adrnlnistration, or may be duplicated elsewhere 
in the Region. As an examplep the Commission helped establish state housing finance 
agencies in nearly all the Appalachian states. These agencies are now operating with 
* their own financing mechanisms and resources to provide low- and moderate-Income ' 
housing. ' \ - ^ 

However, signiiEicant problems need to be overcome before the Region can attain a 
balanced urban-rural growth, . bring the^^^fluality of life in its rurar areas up to an - 
acceptable level and attract and^^offrnew economic development* The major problems 
^ are: ^ ■ ^ ^ . . ; ^. - 

( ' o limitpd developable Unjd ' ' 

jo limited capital for housing and Industry . ' \ 

o inadequate federaJ programs for rural and small communities ' _ : / 

o huge sewer and water defidencies * ' ^ 

o the impact of energy development on secUons of t^e Region . 

o a need for efficient management of community develqpme^^^ 

^ The Commission has a broad range of assistance programs for community developme^nt. , 
Section 2 U supplemental^ and basic grant assistance provide up to 80, percent of eligible 
project costs &nd are available for water and sewer systems, site development activities 
serving nonprofit Industrial parks which wil| provide local employment opportunltiesi and 
for community amenitiesi such as libraries, community centers and ^rks/ Gran 
provided through Section 30?to the local developmeht districts, and through Se^ion 207 
to state housing agendesi provide assistance in planning, program development and 
management* m well as technical e^cpeftise which is otherwise not available to local 
jurisdictions. Under Section 207 authdrlty, housing Msistance plans can be formulated, 
nonprofit housing sponsors developed, projects planned and site development aasistartce 
provided lor federal or state^assiSted low- and mbder . / ' 

special demonstration 'programs, using Section 302 authority^ have been u4ed to develop ( , 
housing for miners in the Appalachian coal fields^ to deniohstrate multi^ 
approaches to common development prpblems (e.g.i the mitigation of recurring flood 
hazarcb in Central Appalachia), and to advance new concepts In regional development. 
The Section 201 authority -provides, local access roads to mdusfrial,^ commercial, 
residential, recreational, or educational CO * - ^ ^ 
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These programs are «mplamented by other Commission authorities^ such as the 
Appalachian Deveiopnnent Highway Program, Section 202 primary care facilltiesj Section 
211 • vocational and education ^ programs, aha d^onstration assistance, in rural 
transportation and enterprise development, , - ^ * ' * 

In the first five years,^ the program was largely directed to infrastructure catch-up* 
S^pplementardsiistance was provided^ to communities with low tax bases tHat could not 
provide matching fundiirequlred to participate in federal grant-in-aid programs* TheM 
early grants generally served a dual' purpose they alleviated a' critical -deficiency 
(hospital beds', vocationaKaoilities), and they gave physical credence to .the potential for 
change in the xomfhunity, ^ s /' - : ^ 

Gradually the need for cOnstrurtion of educatjori and health facilities sybsided, and the 
Commfiilon^s hum&n resource programs were able to focus ^rfn delive/y of services, 
freeing Section 21*. grants funds, for infrastructure difected toward, new growth and 
^ development, ^ Greater emphasis began to be^placed on the ^velopment process, and on 
projects and programs related^ to indusfrial andrcommerclal gRowtb,'such as iridustrial 
park development^ water; and sewer* ... ^ ' 

■ ■ ■■■ ^ • " ' ' ' L . ' ' r .V . " ■ ' : ^ = ■ ■ ^' • 
"With the amendments of ^llti ( P*U 92^65), the* Com nrtission wa^ to provide 

^ special basic 'grants^ in addition to lupplemerital. grants, when th^re was insufficient money 
^^nder regular fadefai^rant-ihHid programs' to perhnlt f uU funding of projects, 

biuring the 196*5=1975 period the Commission also worked to develops some new concepts 
housing and ^c©mmunlty development, and to further interagency cooperation an3 
coordinartiom \ * ' ' ^ 

,The quality and availability pf housing throughout' the Region iwas an evident prohjemi 
althougb ; one ^ot -every four^ Appalachian families Jiv^d in a house classified ^s 
substandard, llmi^d use was being made of existing federal programs. The Com mlssiion 
requested and rece^jfe'd i|prYi Congress author izatten to" pake loans and grants to 
qualified nonproflt^«^nsors.4aicover t^, costs of initlatln| low- and moderate-Income 
^housiiT| projects und^ Section 221 of the NatiQnai Housing Act. The .program ^ was 
designed to meet Jwq fcritiwl problems — the shortage of capital to initiate projects, and 
Jthe lack^of techhiual^ompf^nce to get siK:h projects organized, tater:'in this decade, 
the pro#§m was broadened to Include other HUD financing vehicles^ to provide technical 
Assistance Tesdurces In housing, and to permit ^site development grants to reduce 
excessive cents' eKRprlenced because of Appalachia's fugged terrain. / 

vCommis^lon staf f- technical assistance^ as well as research fund^ were used to assist in 
th6 design _,and brgarjizittidn of state housing corporations which^ ^ in additioh ^ to 
stimuUtihg V^e/ HUD financed projects proylde assistance In bbtainlhg financing 

for a ^Ide variety of housingi including |eneration of private mortgage funds* *By 1975,' 
11 of the If Appalachian states had such housing corporations. ' - - . 

The 1 975- l#8 F6cift ^ \ - . / 

: Since 1975 the community development jbrogram has aimed at providini a broad but , 
flexible range of community faculties to meet the basic needs of local areas so they may 
become attractive both to thefr residents and to economic development interests* / 



The prpgram has focused on three types of areas in the Region: ' ' ' 

■ .' o Communities In the Appalachian coal fields where minihg'is bringing Increases 
' ' in employment and population. Many of these communities cannot provide 

adequate, basic community facilities and housing. ' ' 

o Rural communities whic^, because of their remoteness, lack the technical or 
■ , • finandal resources to improve their standard of living without assis^^^ 

, ,o , Areas undergoing fundamental changes in their local economies and population 
. patterns. These includes older urban settlements experiencing job losses; 
i. areas where new settlement patterns make it- necessary to find cost-effective 

! ■ ways to- diesign and deliver public servicesj and rapidly growing small 

\ . comtpunities. ; ■ ■ • 

I To help these communities the Commission emphasized assistance in six areas whei-e the 
ineeds, are. great and the payoff for economic development greatest. These high, priority 
iareas. were housing, sewerage, water, solid waste disposal, parks and recreation, and 
industrial site development. The 1975 legislative, amendmehts were especially Important 
in providing the Commission with authority for dealing with these needs. . 




Its to Section 2U permitted for the' first time ARC participation with -CDA 
Title I and IX authorities, broadened eligible actlvitles^o include.land development and 
community, or economic development or economic adjustment activities, and made clear 
that eligible progranns included Title I of the Housing and Community Development Act 
aqd the Consolidated Farm and Rural Development Act. ■ -f 

The anriendments were implemented by bringing a program focus to community 
development in the Commission's planning, and budgeting for Appalachian development. 
Commiinity,develo'phfient became a regular Com rriission program area and was reflected 
in the Commissioo's staffing structure, budget, and the Appalachian states' plans and 
investment programs. Activities that' are now grouped under the broad heading of 
cornmunity' development include: housing,, water systems, sewer systems, recreation 
facilities, some airport development projects-, industrial site development projects - 
which can include site preparation, water and sewer improvements and occasionally rail 
spurs — and other, types of community facilities such as libraries, civic centers, 
neighborhood fa •iUties, downtowh revitalization projects, and solid waste disposal. In 
additiorw. the Ccjmmission implemented Code provisions lor eniei-prinf: development to 
sumiiiate the creation of new Job opportunities. 
■ ■ ■ ' " •■ .- 

Induatrtol site c/eveiopment is now the third largest InvestmenT area in the Commission's 
copimufsifv development grant program mtmism of the ability of the Commission to 
partiCipa'^. jointly with EDA, HUD and FmHA'on projects.- . The major Investments in 
industrial: site development rei'ect'a conscious effort by the states to attract new 
private . enterprises, stimulate local enterprise, service cixpanded levels of economic 
activity and diversificatidn, and iay the groundwork for private Investments in the pay- 
dirt stages, of economic developmwit in the Region,, \ , 

New provisions" in Section 302 directetf the Commission to give special attention to 
demonstrations in^energy impacted areas for enterprise development, and to examine 
physical hazard which conatrajr, land ufc in the R«fgion. As ^ result, the Commission 



was able ta direcfly provide substantlai technical assistance to the flood recovery efforts 
in Central Appalachla after the April 1977^ flood, and In Pennsylvania and North CaroK^a 
following floods in the late summer and fall of 1977* 

The 1975 amendments have also had a major impact on the Corn misslon^s housing 
program. Previously, the Project Planning Loan and Slt^ Development Grant portions of 
the program were restricted to use exclusively with HUD*s Section 221, 235, and 236 
prognams. However, m a result ^of the amendments, any federal or state Jow^ and 
^mo8erate?-income housing program ha^ become eligible for assistance under the Project 
Planning Loan and Site Development Grant portions of the housing program. This means* 
that HUD Sections S, 221, 235, 202, -and Title Ir FmHA Sections 502, 50^, and 515 
programs; and all state low- and moderate-income housing programs can be. used with 
ARC funding. ARC'S complementing of FmHA housing programs In the' rural portions of 
the Region and HUD housing programs In urban areas with Section 207 funds has led to a 
dramatic increase in housing, production.' ^ 

. The amendments also produced a major change in program administration. Previously, 
^thej^roject Planning Loan and Site Development Grant portions of the Section 207 
program had been jidm|nistered by HUD, The amendments gave the Connmission 
authority to make direct grants to the states for /conduct of an App|ilachian Housing 
PrDgramt As of September 30, 1978, ten states have created . and administered Section 
207 housing pr^grams with funding from their share of the Area .bevelopment Allocation. 
Under state adminijtratioh the housing program operates In the followng manner, A 
state housing agency such as a Housing Finance Agency or a Department of- Community 
Affairs is selected by the governor to serve as the state implerrientlng agencyt This sta'te 
housing agency, with technical assistance from the Commission staffs daveiops 
administrative procedures and policies that are compiled in an Administrative Procedures 
Alanual which is approved by the Commission* The Appalachian housing' program 
operates in each state in accordance with that state's manual* 

Therefore, neither HUD nor arty other federal agency now directly adnriihisters the 
Section 207 program. The results have been dramatic* Prior to 1973, $9,9. million dollars 
was invested by the Appalachian states in Section 207 projects. During this periodi when 
HUD adrninistered the program, in no fiscal year did the states exhaust appropriated and 
available Section 207 funds. But since 1975 through September 30, 1978 the states have 
invested a total of $1**9 million in Section 207 program activities exceeding In four years 
the entire ARC housing effort before 1975. 

To attract early state involvement following the passage of the 1973 amendmantss the. 
Commission provided grants of recovered funds from other programs to states interested . 
in capitalizing on the Appalachian housing programs. Concurrent with this early 
enlistment of Section 207 interest, the Commission initiated a competitive program of 
housing and community development projects in areas experiencing impacts due to 
energy production. This energy/housing program enhanced state ' interest and 
involvement in Sectiori 207 housing. 

Since 1973, ARC^annual investments in housing and community facilities have Increased 
dramatically — from $36.2 million in 1975 to $51.8 million in FY 1978. Also, the 
distribution of investments within f urTctlonal areas has significantly shifted. 



d Water and sewec investments consistef^tly have been tKeVJargest category of 
improvamentSj using 68 percent of grants awarded in ¥Y 1973 arid 60 parcent 
in FY 1978. the heavy inyestments In vater and sevvtr systems reflect the 
: tremendpus needs in the .Region as dWinted in the 197^ heeds anaiysis which 
estimated that $7 billion i^- improvements ^ Were /nec^^ to correct 
deficiencies in communities ahd provide the Region with capacity for new 
economic development. Heavy investn)mts also are indicatrve Ql^^ 
grant participation with tha Envlronimntal Prottction Agencyi the Farrners'^ 
Hohne Adffiinistration and HUD-in their prograrns of pollution abatementi rural 
. development, and community developfnentp . \ ; 

0 Industrial site development now Is th^^ third largest investment area ^m the 
Commission's' comhiunity development program. Grants made in FY 1978 
represent over 10 percent Qt immtrnm^B^ Industrial site development's role as' 
a major functional area Is ^ttriWufable to th^ ability, of the Commission to 
participate" jointly with EDA; HUB ^fd the .Farmers' Home Abminiitration* on 
projects using both supplemehtal 0^ special grant authority^ 

0 Investments in other areas — parks and recraations librirles,^ iotid waste 
collection and disposal , and comnnuhity Improvement fia^ve remained fairly . 
constant. ARC grant participatioo with FA A on aiff^rt development has 
dropped because changes jn the^ADAP pro|ram authorized- 90 percent grants 
on projects, and ARC grant partlclpatiori is limited to 80 percent from all 
federal sourceSp , . 

o Housing came from a relatively insignificant status to bepome the second 
largeit investment area, ARC grants to housini now comprise J5»6 percfent 
($7.9 .million) of housing and community develd 

to 197 J when grants were only 3.9 percent milliori),of the total. The 
increased activity in housing reflects not only the. need in the Region to 
correct existing deficiencies and to build new units In areas experiencing 
inmigration^ but also the ability of the Coni mission and stales to use tHe new 
flexible housing legislation provided by the 1975 amendments to the ARDA. 

Under the Commissiori's housing pro|rarnp site*developrhtnt grants and planning^loans 
have been used to assist construction of S,4O0 hornes*. Other types of grants have 
resulted in the construction or repair of an additional 1,900 homes. 

The CorT\mission approved a total of 108 Section 207 housing projects during the period of 
January J ^ 1976 through Septemer 30, 197S| consisting of 21 Project Planning Loans for 
1|30^ housing units, 45 Site Development Grants to produce 1,S08 housing unitSi and 42 
Technical Assistance Grants, These housing units wertp distributed across various HUD 
and FmHA program authorities as fbllowsi ; 



Section 20f Assisted Housing Units 
January 1, 1976 - September 30, 1,978 



' ♦ fe^Gmber of ^ 

Federal Authgrity ^ Housing Units 

HUD Section 8 Rintai . ^96 

HUD Section 202/& Rental ' ^62 - 

HUD Section 303(b) Sales ^ ' 220 

HUD Section 221(d)(2) Sales ' 12 

HUD Section 221(d)(3) Rental 232 

>4UD Section 211(d) (*) Sental 50 ^ 

HUD Title I (CDBG) Repairs ; ^ IM » 

Subtotal ' . 1 j6^1 

FmHA Section 502 Sales 238 

FmHA Section 50^ Repairs . ^8^^ 

FmHA Section 515 Rentll v 74g» 

Subtotal iiiZi 

/ TOTAL _ — ' — 3,112 



< * Includes 178 units also receiving HUD Section 8 subsidiesi and ^0 units also 
\. ^ assisted with GET A funds. ^. . 

In addition to its Section 207. |enerated homing thte Com mission^ in the same reportihg 
period, approved funding lor over 1,000 housing units in eriergy impacted areas t^^der its 
Sactipn 302 authority. These projects \ were socially designed to (a) mobilise 
complementary assistance frqnn the privata and public s^ctorij (b) produce early results 
worthy of (Jupllcation; and (c) ^addreis unique terr^ini buHding design and f inancing 
characteristics of Appalachian eritrgy produ 

AlsO| under the Title X Job Opportunities of the Economic Development Administration 
the Commiision administered two ihouslng^related grants which have rasulted in 
construction and repairs of l,700^ousin| unitSp 

A less tangible but perhaps more important result ^ver the last period of Section 207 
authorization* has been the Cqnnnnission'a efforts to develop and maintain a fle^cible' 
housing prograrn at the state level characterized by a niinimum of admirustrative 
procedures* Specif icallyi this fle^clbllhy indudes the f 

' , o The Com rtiissionj through Code provislonSj has eliminated application deadlines 
for s^cif ic projects^ ' 

o The Commission purposely avoided the innposition of a regionwide operations 
manual recbgnizing the diversity In housing institutions and strategies acroSs 
our 13stateS| and 

Q The range of^eliglbJe housing prograrris In which Section 207 can participate is 
purposely held broad enoygK to. include all housing programs characterised by 
state and federal assistance. 



Appalachian housing flexibility was further supportecl by the availability of 
complemeittiry ARC funding authoritlei for requeiting housing activities not 
accommodated under Seotjon 207, For exarnple, one state has identified a pronounced 
need for au laad acquisition and developmfnt loan program to undertake the difficult 
developnient o£ single and rnulti-famlly off site extension of utilities prior to closing a 
. . construction Uoan for tha hogslng units. Site work on difficult terrain is both costiy and 
time consurtiLngi Therelora, It is ofttri advantageous to separatt the financing for sites 
from the housing construction financing resulting in an overall interest savinj|i^nd mora 
opportunities for srnaller buiider/developars. The Commission responded to this nae^^^ 
^creating and Juiid^fg a program under Sectiori 302 authority. In turn, this new program 
'' provides an vehicle for use in tandem with Section 207 should a 
specific ptoJ*a^^;^K^^^ \ 

Recent fsr.^^f^^;'^! activities in Appaiachian iCentucky illustrate the total planning and 
im pieman talian approach the Conimission's housing and community developnient program, 
has striven ior since 1975, / 

In 1976 Kertucky amended it5 state Appalachian plan to create a new develogment 
strategy cailijng for a gradii5i ^Wft frorn the Commonwealth's traditipnal emph^s on 
human resource devalopment .w iM^rfc^asert inve^^ housings industrial sltps^ water 

, and sewer) flood coritrol, and healths The basis for these changes was what the 
Commonwealth caUed an **enterprije* dfeveloprnent strategy^' for eastern Kentucky* This 
strategy strewed physipal infrastructure investments to promote and iUpport expanded 
pri vate jobs and capital enlargem en * ^ ^ 

A general goal called for the economic deveJopment of eastern Kentucky through the 
expansion and diversif icaitori of private and long-term employrnentNppportunities of a 
quality and quantity capable of rnoving regional residenti Into a position of 
soqgecdncmic parity with the, rest of the stated citizens* To achieve this goal^ 
Kentucky focoed on a strategy, that involved putting in place the sites rwuired for 
employment axpansion and the community inlrastrueture needed to make tne^^g^fin 
more habitable for present and future resid ^ - * T^T^ 

Since the fDrffiul^tion of Kentucky's developmerit strategy, the"i>iyestment of ARC funds 
has conform€d^-w^ith Kebtucky^s poilcy shift. Several major projects illustrate the change: 
the Kentucky Appalachian Housing Program ^ (2) Housing Demonstrationi In Energy 
Impacted Areas, (3) the Douglas Site, (^) Regional Industrial Parks,i^and (5) Technical 
Assistance and! [Research Studies* 



Kentucky Ap»alachimn Housing Program. In 1977 the Common\yealth developed and 
funded, using Section 207 progrann authorityp .aM Appalachian housing program for eastern 
Kentucky. the Kentucky Housing CorporstiorT (KHC) w« deilgnajted as the 
implementing body. The state provided. $U5 r?iillion of its total ARfe allocation for 
FY 1977 to capitelizc the new program the largest sum allocated to this program in 
any Appalachian state. This was followed by a $2,0 million allocation irt FY 1978- 

J ^ \ - ' ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ . ■ / ■ ' , 

The program in Kentucky consists of four elements, the first of v^hich is the creation of 
nine regioriU jnonprolit housing corporations! one in each of the state's Appalachian 
development dlstrictsy The housing corporations provide technical asjistahce to groups, 
and individuals that want to produce low- and nioderate-incomc housing. The second 
element of the program provides planning loans covering 80 percent, of preconstruction * 



^expenses assodated with the' production or rehabilitatioh of low- and moderate-income 
housIng;(e*g*^ the cost of knd options; market analyses consultant feet, prdiminarM 
architecture and englneerini^ construction iotn financing fees). The third element 
entails Qnsite and off site grants which can be used to coyer many of the site development 
costs related to the construction, luch ^ excavation, cutting and fillmi, rennoval of 
debris, water and sewerage^ construction of curbs and storrh drains. These grants can be 
made for up to 10 percent of the total housing project's co^^^^ Both the project plannihg 
loans arid site deyelopment |r ants tend to make possible construction of housini projects 
which local sponsors could not afford without this leed 'money. They attract HUD and 
FmHA financing and therepy generate oiuch more W than could be 

afforded using ARC funds^^one. The project planning loans have a further multiplier 
affect because the loan fund Is a revolving one* As loans are repaid to KHC^ they will 
become available again for Use in other projects. 

The Kentucky housing progr^nri uses Section 302B and Sectlofi 207 authority to finance its 
fourth program element — a direct construction loan pMgrarn* When a nonprofit or other 
eligible housing sponsor decides to build a project^ it makes an arrahgelnertt with a 
builder to construct* The builder must find the money to do the actual building* This 
short-term con^ruction lokf) is repaid when the cdnstructlon is finished and loni-^term or 
p^rmanerit financing i$ arrsriged with either HUD, PmHAf the state housing Agency, or 
private sources^ JnruVal areas it of ten Is difficult for a builder to find the money for a 
construction ioah^ To >neet this need, Kentucky established a construction loan program 
funded imtiall^ with $230*000 oi its ARC ailocation/ This mofey is available for use In 
connectR>n with KHC-financed or federally-financed low- and moderate-income housing 
projects- • . 

Housing Derriariat rfitions in Energy JmP^gted Areas^ In 1976 the Gommission created a 
special $2.3 miilion^rtd to^rnuIM^ production of housing in Energy produdng areas, 
of the Region* These area^ faced acutp housing shortages because of inmigratibn and a 
lack of decent, affordable housing, Kentucky resFK3ndad to the Comrnisslon effort with 
three projects^ a demonstrstion project to build housing on an abandoned strip mine' 
bepch in 3enkins, Kentucky^ h cohimgnity development plan for the town of Davi^f and a 
planning loan. to build a major housing project nean Harlan, Kentucky* The David project 
is particularly inieresting bicauae David is entirely owned by the people who live there* 

David was founded in the early 1940s as a model "corn pany town" built by the Princess 
Elkhorn Coal Company. However, in the 1960s layoffs began to occur and by^ 196S 
operations at the Princess Blkhorn were discontinued and the mine dosed. Between 1968 
and 1974 the town experienced a steady decline, changing from a model community to a 
depressed ar 6a, * * 

In 1972 a group of David citl«ns explored buying t^ie town from Its owner, a land 
development company which had purchased it from the cob! company. On May 14f 1975 
the deed was tranrierred to the David Community Devalopment Corporation, a nonprofit 
orgmnizmtion comprised anj run by David's residents. Subsequently the Coriirnissiqn 
provided a $*3,300. defrionstration grant to the town of David to prepare a community 
development plan. . ^ ^ 

The community development plan, whose preparation was directed entirely by the David 
Community Development Corporation, provides d detailed program Jor comrnunity 
improvement, the plan was successfully completed in 12; months* and is being 
Implemented A water system financed jointly by ARC and HUD was completed in 1977- 



■ . ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ -68-'. . 

, A.^ew^r systam funded by ARC and the Earmers* Home Adrninistration ,also is completed, 
jj: A^^-hpmt subdivision is' undtr con Schoolhouse Hollow using an ARG Section 

% 207 site development grant. ;It is'the fipst PHA insured subdivision In eastern Kentucky. 
■' ■ -■'}■,' . - . 

.fha pyu^l ar Coal G asification^ Proiect), The Douglas project 

^ Illustrates the Comr^onwea^^ to seizf on an opportumty to develop a waste area 

iri^ i planned unit developrnent by Integrating Commission conrimunity 'development 
-tk^t$rf\B^ The Douglas site was the area used to deposit dirtj rocks, and debris from 
' Appalachian highway construction. The disposal created 68 acres of developable land In 

-area characterised by iteepi ruggad topography and limited flatp flopd-free land, 

• the Pike County Fiscal Court prepared a development plan that included construction of 
A li^v^-BTU coal gasifier systerti to produce at least 3 x 109 BTU/day from the conversion 

* of cp^l to natural gas*- The energy produced will support an industrial park, containing 18 
$\te^ a 232 unit housing project, and such facilities, as a fire station and shopping center* 
ARC support for the project included Section 302 funds for the gasifier and. Section 207 
^ funds for the davelopment of a housing site* The U*S. Department of Energy has , 
. e<?mmitted $2.9 million to the cbnstruct^n and operation of the gasifier and an 
additional $2.0 milliori for a gas cleanup system which will allow a portion of the gas to 
pe us«d by iridustriai customers locating on the Douglas site, a 

Corbin 'Regional Industrial Parksy The Corbln Tri-County Regional Industrial Park 
project Ms a good example of hDW the Commonwealth has been able to package 
Comrtiisiion programs in^o interrelated set of activities to achieve^ community 
dey^Iopment objective an^ implajnent its enterprise developrnent strategy. 

The project will develop a fiOO-acre Industrial park located two miles southeast of Gorbin 
ih Knok County, Kentucky* It will provide 20 industrial sites, ranging in size from 5' 
#cras toM& acres, with the capability of attracting Industrial firms employing ^^een 
jjOOO and 7,000 people over a 10-year period. The project will help diversify the coal 
based economies of tpwns In the Cumberland Valley area which have alLbeen actively 
involved in sponsoring the planning and development of the industrial park. 

• - ■ - ■ ■ . • ' . ^ * ^ ^ . 
ARC participation included Section 302 assistance with the Kentucky Industrial 
Davelo^me'H.and Financing Authority for preliminary planning and feasibUity studiesi 
finsncini ©nsite and offsite ^atar and sewars by using ARC Section 21* funds with EDA 

' titla 1 and 30^^ iundsVfinancirig'an ac^ess^road with Section 201B fundsr and, expanding 
t^e Corbin wastewater treatment plant's capacity using 214 funds with EPA* 

Technical Assistance and Research Studies ^ To come to grips with special development 
' problems, and improve the rtianagement and administration ol development pro-ams, 
- " Kentucky has pursued several spedal^projects irTeastern Kentucky* These projects were 
d^valQped with direct technical assistance provided by the Commission's community 
d^valaprilent staff 'and received financial assistance using a variety of Gommission 
programs lection 302| 207i^nd ^ ^ 

_Q A study of the HUD minimum property standards, will be completed in early 
197f» It will focus on the standards and their administration by HUD and the 
Farmers' Home Adnninistratlon* The complexity of the Minimum Property 
Standard {MPS)| thair orientation to urban and flat land areas, procedural 
. delays, their interpretation by HUD fi^ld staff, and other administration 
procedures effectivHy have shut off the HUD flnan^jg of . single family 
subdivisions in Appalachian Kentucky* The study will be a first step in 
documenting, eastern Kentucky builders' problems with the MPSi and 
ovarcoming this obstacle to providing an adequate supply of decent housing. 
"■ ' ^: ■ ■■• . ■■ ' ' . ■ . ' '' ' 



■-■■■V- ■ : / ■■: .[■:..■ 

o The lack /ofbuUdable land has constrained fiousing and community development 
forsoma time. The HEAD^ nonprofit prganization based in 

' ^erea, Kentucky, is studying the possibility of creating a land bank ior the 

Region. The bank would finance, acj|ulre, hold and release land for community 
development. 

Q With ARC assistance, the Kentucky Mountain Homes nonprofit organization 
ractived social HUD damonstration funds to construct three solar attic 
: houses in Jackson and Pulaski counties. ARC provide'd funds to furnish a full 
sat of house planSp materials, and specif ication list, and construction manual. 
" ■■ ' ' : ■ ' ' . ^ ^ ' ^ ' ^ - . ; / , ' ^ 

o Some nonprofit housing organisations have been having production problems 
with their projects* With ARC technicai assistance, the Kentucky 
bevalopment Cabinet developed arid condubted a survey of all housing sponsors 
oparating in eastern Kentucky* The survey is designed to determine the level 
of production now occurring, tho problems housing sponsors are encountering, 
arjd their technical assistance nee^. j 

In ^'conclusions Kentucky's initiatives in enterprise developmerit between 197 J and 1978 
"^^-44Justrate how a state can seiife the opportunitijes provided by the Commi^^n's 
cornmunity develoRnnent program to pl^n and implement development i^&f ategies. rrhis 
wicde ranging package of prograrns for research, teGhnical assistance, planning, housing 
, ana community facilities is available to every Appalachian state. 

Housing Issues 

Principal aniong the housing issuer currently affecting the Appalachian Region is the 
acute housing dOTajid in coal-producing areas. There is a very strong correlation in 
Central Appalachia between high coal production, pigh ^rcentage of deficient housing 
units and high population growth areas. The Commission estimates that by>1980 the total 
population in the Appalachian Region will increase to 19,8 million Jmiabitants or' 8 
percent hat growth over the 1970 Census count of ijS.Z million* However, looking at the 
coai producing subregions we find projected population growth rates far in excess of this 
regional incraase. For examplei the Big Sandy Area Development District in Kentucky 
(which contains Pike County, the top coal producing itfounty in eastern Kentucky) is 
expected to register a 21*^ percent increase in population by 1980, 13.2 percent of which 
should be uttributed to net migration. At the same time the Big Sandy Araa^ recorded 
V ;^3*2 percent of their total' existing housing stock deficient in the 1970 Census. 

An observer oJ these housing derriand trends could jconclude that the coal field areas are 
fertile for an Imminent residential construction boom — this is not so. The expected 
construction industry response to the coal field housing market is blocked by a series of 
interrelated factors characteristic of Central Appilachiai 



0 Scarcity of adequate Building sitesi 
o EMfeme cost df site and offsite preparationi ^ 
0 Scarcity of lar^e-scale builders; ' 

0 Ejccessive federal standards and regulations, for site development and housing 
unit constructloni - * 

0 . Mortgage credit shortage* 



■\ 



The Commission is currently J unable to remove most of these ohsticles within the 
linr^its of the Appalachiin housing program. 

■ V \ \ ^ » ■ i. ., . ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ - ' ■ ^ ' ^ 

Scarcity of ' Adequate Building Sites s Central Appalachia's 32,000 square rnlles is not a 
buyer's market.of low-^pricad real estate. The ruggedj nnountalnous terrain prevaient in 
the area leases few accessible building sites/ Building 4tes f or permanent housing are 
sold at premi^um prices and often must CQmpete with industrial and comr^ercial use. 
Consequentlyjiwhen,a buildable tract of land is offered for sale the landowner need hot 
advertise far and wideV grant options, or provide the other accommodations typically 

. offered a prospective buyer in rural areas* Arms-length land transactions in Central 
Appalachia are usually firm offers quickly consummated. This settingj then, is not 

'Conducive to the normal operation of eKlstlng federal programs providing funds for site 
acquisition. Land optioning requirements and procwsing and valua^Oon procedures are 
slow and Central Appalachia has few builder/developers with sufficient personal funds to 
purchasa^ siEable land tracts* Our Section ^207 program does not currently permit land 
purchase as an eligible item in assisting public bodies, nonprofit corporations and limited 
dividend or|anizatlpns with the development of low- and moderate-incdme housing. 

The Commissionis current effort to assist In site acquisition for the devalopment of low- 
and mod^rate-ihcoma housing in Central Appalachia is by necessity limited to 
demonstration projects. We have concluded^ from our site acquisition experience under 
Section 302 demonstration authority, that It is entirely posisible to purchase a needed 
J residential buUping site expeditiously without payingMn e^ccess of fair market value or 
taking title to^ undevelopable land/ For example, in Macon County, Tennessee, ARC 
provided a Section 302 site acquisition granjt of $158,000 to purchase a 258-acre site for 
300 housing/units. This Is lower than the price for comparable property in the area* 
Another dimonstration project is a feasibility study of land banking in Central 
Appalachia to try to find spm^ reliable way of securing sites. 

In most Section 302-funded housing projects In Central Appalachia, site purchase was 
identified by Commission and state staff as the most critical element to project success. 
Therefore, due to the pervasive and recurring nature of the problem, we believe it 
critical to secure legislative authority to purchase sites under the normal operations of 
the Section 207 Appalachian housing program* ^ . 

Extreme C ost of Site/Offsite Preparatlom Central Appalachia is running out of building 
sites in dose proximity to state roads and public water^and sewer. In most cases the 
only available sites are over the hill and away from the already developed river valleys. 
It is expensive to reach these sites with streets, sewer and water. 

Ilecent construction costs in Central Appalachia show that under reasonable grade 
conditions (up to 20 percent) it would cost 5386,2#0 to extend a 20-foot access road, 8» 
inch sewer line and 8-inch water line for one mile to an average 60 housing unit 
development. If, in this sftuation, the housing development Is a sales type subdivision of 
average $35|000 FmHA single family detached homes, development cost alone would 
equal i 8 percent of the total subdivision costs* On the otheE^ hand, an elderly rental 
project of $26j^000 units would place the off site construction costs at 25 percent of the 
total project cort^ More difficult grades and close-to-surface rock would, of course, 
increase these costs appreciably. 

These are precisely the conditions that are currently obstructing residentidl development 
in coal producing areas, and they are the situations which Section 207 at it§ current 10 
percent restriction is powerless to alleviate. ^ 
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The Commission has assisted a number of ^residential developments on difficult terrain 
sites primarily under Section 302 dernoristration authority, with assistance higher than, 
the fcurrant 10 percent limit of Section 207. We have created a low interest site 
development loan program in Kentucky and funded a deferred payment site development 
prQgram in West Virginia, both under Section 302 authority, the scarcity of accessible 
building sites for largeacale residential developments dictates the undertaking of these 
difliGult terrain projects In Central Appalachla, Not to do so would encourage (1) tlie 
c6ntini4ed,.cI^spersion of new houses and mobile Jipmes on very small sites resulting in higtk 
per unit seryice costs for^ public utilities, and (2) long commuting distances from urban 
comrnunities to mining-related work sites, ^ 

GurrenVscction Z07^uth6rity limlti ^he amount of site and of fsite grant assistance to 10 
percent of the total project cost* A renioval of this 10 percent limit would make Section 
207 considerably more responsive to those critically needed reiidential developments in 
AppaUchia not currently being undertaken due to difficult access ahd terrain. ^ 

■ ■ ; ; ■ \ - ^ ■ — ^^.f ' 

In administering the proposed amended Section 207 program, the Commission^ would 
continue to employ where needed the safeguards of bonding liens, title insurance and 
recorded covenants to wsure the ultimate use of^ funds for low- and nroderate-income 
housing with subsidies teenefitlng the housing 0 

Scarcit y of Large-scale BUilders i' The residential construction industry is weak In 
energy-producing areas due to years of contraction in the economy when coal production 
was down and'outmigratlon was high* The lack of large-scale housing ^contractors was 
singled out in Governor RockefeUer's publication of -'A Housing Strategy for West 
Virginia" as a major development constraint. . ?ri 

It is difficult to isolate one or even a few key building Incentives that would result in 
local construction Industry growth and relocation mtp Central Appalachia of large 
natiorTal building firms* A broad combination of circumstances — some locaii some ' 
regional, and others national In scaWf influence these trends. Some ARC projects over 
#the past period of authorisation .will have a positive influence on the residential 
construction industry. For e^cample, in West Virginia a deferred payment construction 
mortgage financing program to be used in tandem with state funds for site development 
hw l^eo developed. In m^ny areasi ARC is attempting to identify specific sites and 
maiket data to aid and^rfract interested large-scale builders* 

The proposed amendments to Section 207 promise to increase the stock of available 
finished building sites for residential const ruction.^ This added program flexibility, 
combined with favorable economic trends in the Region and other financing programs, 
should encourage larger^scale residential construction and building Ilndustry growth in 
C^intral Appalachia. , o * 

• ^ = . ' - - = ■ ' ' ' % . ' - ■■ ' 

^ Exc essive Federal Standards and Regulations for Site Development and Housing Unit 
Constructlon i A frequent occurrence In Central Appalachia is to .encounter building 
standirdy required by the Depar^ent of Housing and Urban Development, and the 
Farrners' Home Administration which es^ceed locally accepted professional standards and 
modfl code recommendations. In one instancy, for example, an ARC-funded engineering 
study concluded that a proposed residanti^ development^was technically feasible but 
then added thati .^^^^^ ^ ' , , 
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"It is literally impossible, meet all raquirements of the Department of Housing . 
. I and Urban Development's 'Minimum Property Standards' on the Valley View site. ' 
During 'the process of preparing the Preliminary Developm^^ 
^ has become increasingly aware that the 'Minimum Property. Standards' were not 
written to govern or guide development In mountainous or moderately steep 
terrain." \ ^ ^ ^ 

The Commission staff 19 working wiih a number of member states on demonstration 
; projects, and studies of excessive building requirements and procedures* The issue is 
. appropriate for exerciiing our speciaf advocacy role dn behiali of Appalachian 
communities. The Commission shall continue to fund and otherwise assist housing ef fonts . ' 
that reflect locally accepted tastes and traditions and communicate the results h ' 
^ regulatory agencies* < - V 

^ Mortgage Credit Shortage : Like many rural, areas, Appalachia suffers from persistent \ . 
lack of mortgage credit. Mortgage credit in Appalachia i$ aggravated by three factors? \ 
(1) the general absence of saviogs and loan Associations and resultant reliance on 
commercial banks for mortgage crediti (2) the tendency of private mortgage ienders \p 
make loans only within the county where they are located^ and (3) the low level of HUD ^ 
program activity and associated third party brokerage of government mortgages. State 
housing finance agencies are excellent potential vehicles for equalising mortgage credit 
opportunities in rurar areas* However^ there is still a^tendency In the Region for these 
agencies to participate primarily in goyernment-assisteld hnortgages In metropoiitan 
areas. , . . . 

The FarmersV Home Administration continues to . of fer the best mortgage credit, 
supplement in rural Appalachia through their direct loan and loan guarantee programs* 

The Commission housing program cannot expect to have a direct effect on mortgage 
credit supplies in Appaltfchla. ^ The housing program can provide an indirect and limited 
influence by generating, additional housing units which attract outside funds (principally - 
FmHA permanent mortgage lo&m) tq the area* The use of Project Planning Loans and ' ' 
Site Grant programs produce projects that would be infeasible wfthout ARC assistance* 
In this way some indirect influence, on !mortgage credit has been accomglislied, -% 



Transportation Program ' ' , ^ ^ 

Nonhighway transportation assistance Js also required to support 'community and 
enterpri^ development^ to help residents commute to their jobs, increase the 
accessibuity of public series, . and to simplify ^the * shipment of goods^ Particular 
attention has been directed' to^6|pr areasi rural public transportatioh, rail, air servlcei * 
and ports and waterways* Each of the^e transportation modes presents different 
assistance requirementi* , ^ , ' 
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. Program; History ^ 

The provision of adequate .fMPai public ^ t^^ a natiohal probJem, but is more 

acute in Appalachia because of the high incidence of poverty and the rough terraint The 
Commission has sponsored several rural public transportation projects over the last six 
, yearsj including: t 

6 ^ FeasibiJity studies or manaiement studies were completed for teri projects in 
^ » eight states (OhlO| Penhsylvanla, Kenty^yy-Tennesseei New York, Virginia^ 

South paroUna and Georgia^^he a^ allowed four projects to 

/ ' be ready for fiill paFficipatlon in the Section 1^7 Rural Highway Public 

Transportation Dennohstration Program. . . ' ; * 

p Operating demonstration projects, have been supported in five states serving 

. p approximately 600,000 passengars annually. Two projects, in Athens, phio and 

. Ridgway, Pennsylvania, have received national attention lor their innovative 

/ approaches in providing rural transportation services. , 

#The abartdonmeht of light density branch rail lines Is a matter of serious concern for 
Appalachia because of its many rail-intensive but scattered industrial sites* Also, the 
Appalachian states with their coal resources find the rail ' systerp critical to their 
economies as energy demands grow. In response to these developments, the Commission 
has undertaken a number of activltlesi / , , 

^ o Conducted a study in 197^ which , developed* a fpethodology lor measuring . 
^ community impacts coming as the result of rail line abandonment, this 
;:^-Kiodology emphasized existing as well as future development potential of 

■ :-iv^v mil. line* . , / ' ^ ^ \ - ■ - ^ 

6 Assist^id the State of New York in analyElhg the condition and future economic 
viabUll*:y of six rail lines in the Southern Tier which w^e excluded from the 
Final System Plan* The study recommended the formation of short line 
railro^^ds in order that service might be continued \* 

o Assisted the State of West Virginia in the preparation of a statewide rail plan 
to make the state eligible for parflcipation in iederal programs^ ^ 

f\ o Assisted the State of New York in the purchase df two rail branch lines 
scheduled for abandonment or; discontinuanae of service. In Cattaraugus 
County the rail line will form the basis for a new short line raiU^ervice. while 
in Steuben County the line will be operated by an existing short lirife operator* 
■ ' ^ ' '' ' ' k' ' ' 

0 Is currently conducting a |tudy of all rail branch lines in the Region to 
detercnine present operatlon'al and condition characteristics. The study will 
i ' * also examine current assistance programs and the railroad' own efforts to 
improve their capital investmehts and quality of service* , 

The existence of adequate air service or air service facilities influences business 
decisions on location and expansion* The Commission has always recogniMd the need for 
adequate ^air servi^se in' the Region and in furtherance of these concerns prepared a 
comprehensive study of airport needs and has assisted In l^^f airport improvement, and 
safety projects'^at^ total Commission cost of $18 million. 



In' a\ number of Ap^alachUnt areas there is- abput*the development of inland 
commdidity shlpplpi using a sy^^ The, Commission's role in 

this issue has invQlyed support ior*plannIrig and economic impact analyses to assure the 
greatest possible ecqhomlc return for a^^ Particular emphasis has been 

placed on the Tennessee- fombig^e 'Waterway* ^ The! Commission has also provided 
support for the development - of Industrial sites and access roads to -serve ports arid 
vvatervfays. ■ * * ' ..... 

As the Region gears up to meet the energy needs of the nation it Is inQreaslngly apparent 
that addltional developnrjeht costs wHl .be. Involved. One of these costs relates to the 
currant and eyer-^lncreaslng . use of 4he Region's* roadways for coal haulage* The 
Connmission has reGognized this problem and taken thti Allowing steps . toward its 
allevlatiom ^ ' - ' \ 



Ja a landmark studyf the Commission Identified some 1^,300 miles of ; roads 
within the eight coal-producing states (Pennsylvaruai Ohidj Maryland, Virginiij 
West Vifginlai/Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabatna^ over which coal was being 
hauled on a regular baslir^his l%300 miles of roads represented nnora, than 12 
percent of all roa^ within the 179 counties surveyed. A conservative estimate 
of the cost involved to buildi. reconstruct, and main roads and 

bridges at adequate structw-ai^^^ards for coal haulage was set at $3.8 - 
bUlidn by the stu^y taamX ¥ r * ^ ^ . 
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o ^Worked^with the Federal fcUghyay Administration in devising a methodology 
' " for a ^jftoreidetailefl 4nd state-by-statfe^vM/essment of coal and energy road 
neeys thc<^ghout the United St atesy \ 

^o Workedv with Department of Transportation^ Department of Energy, 
Department of . the interior and the Office of M^nAHement and Budget ^n 
\ defining possible funding sources for an energy road Viding pi^gram. 

11 i , addltion^\to assessing the impact of coal ^movement on roads, the Comnnlssion 
completed a proad^rangihg study on the major movements into, through and out of the 
Region by various transportation modes of all energy com'moditles produced or*consumed. 
The purposes of the study were- f ourf oldi (1) to identify potential mainline capacity 
problepprSf^) to de^^^ recommendations on energy/transportatipn polifiear/ (3) to 
fmp Information on energy and ^energy flow in Appalachiai and (^) to develop an 
ytioal methodology usable for continuing poiicy analysis. ^ / \ ; , 

.FiatUre Directions^ \ ^ - 

The Commission's Juture efforts in rural public transportation will centervaKound 
de^loplng demonstration projects^ assisting in preparation of aid applicatlorisi and acting 
as/an advocate at the lacalp state and federal levels for solutions to, rural traniportation 
p'roblems. The .purpose of thfse efforts will be to prepare com muftlties for full 
participation In ayaulable federal prografns. Agencies other than ARC will be relied upon 
to provide funds for the actual operation of the projects. * , 

The Cqi^mlsslon plans to continue to help fund the purchase^ arid assist in upgrading of 
"branch rail lines* The study mentioned above, when com pletej will determine the ^ 
ml%nitude olAhe branch rail line abandonment problem In the Region and help define the 
extent dfMKC's future role. Thr thrtjst of Commission Involyement willy however, 
be. in helping public agencies a ponslbility for crucial mit threatened branch 

lines, \ 



,The level of air seryice to Appalachian commuhities will continue to be a concern of the 
Comnlissiqn. Its role in this area will be assisting, communities and' states to analyze 
their air service needs| monitoring the ever chan^ng level of service situation vis-a-vis 

- the airlines, the regulatory agencies, ancTj^^^gioni and acting as a consensus 
developing mechanism for the states regarding air service needs and problems* The 
Commission ca^ also make operating^ grants to commuter airlines to assist them in 
establisKing now service* The purpose of these effoKs' Is twofoldi to iSsure an 
appropriate level of air service to Appalachian communltlesi and to maintain and protect 
the investments that '^ave already been made in Appalachian airport improvement and 
safety projects. ' 

! _ 

The Commission staff has prepared a statement on air service to small communities and 
the impact of the Airline Deregulation Act of 1978. This statement will form the basis 
of an Adopted Comn.ijsion position on these matters to be presented to the Civil 
Aeronautic^ Board, 

Enterprise Development Program . ■ , 

Enterprise development is a fundamental objective of ARC. It seeks to maintain and 
'enlarge the income earning opportunities of the Region's .regents and to help^ 
cpmnnunities and districts provide effective and efficient incentives for private 
empioyment growth. The Commission ^encourages the development of energy-related 
enterprises to broaden the employment base. Preserving the Region's unique arts and 
crafts and prov^iding help in their dlstfibutioh are also elements in ARC'S overall efforts 
to make private eilnployment o^prtunitles accessible to all Appalachians. 

Prior V© the establishment of the enterprise^ development program^ ARC'S investment 
fsoliciei aimed at infrastructure investments which would indirectly support economic 
growth. I he establishment of the enterprise development program provided a vehicle to 
focus those Investments, through the Commission's planmng processi on activities which, 
result in a viable private sector* ^ ' 

Program History - 

The enterprise development program of ARC Is the.planni^ and Inve^tnnent process by 
which 'public investments are used to support the establishment and expansion of private 
prdf it-making enterprises In the Region utilizing the ARC planning process. The 
emphasis of the prograni is on providing local units of government with expertise in 
formiiljoiting development strategies related to private enterprise. These enterprises can 
be industrial^ comniercial, service, and include such varied activities as manufacfuring,^ 
transportation, mining, cor^rucjion, agriculture, forestry, retail and wholesale 
businasses, tourist and travel-serving businesses, and banking and finance. These sectors 
are largely responsible for producing thf wealth of a* society and, in a highly 
interdependent economyi they are needed to provide productive jobsjor the work force 
and tax ravenuas for our public services. The keystone for deveibpment of the prixate 
sector In the Region is an emphasis on assisting existing business^ in the Region to expand* 
and thrive. Seventy percent of new Jobs in the Appalachian Region are created, by 
existing businesses. Investments which support this expansion are the key to new 
employment opportunities in the Region* 

The enterprise development program evolved in several stages., the Initial concept was 
rnriulated tn 1974 in a study entitl^H "An Enterprise Development ProBram for 
/ palachia ," This study emphasised industi iu, jiopment.^ It was recognized at 
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the time, however, that ARC was already engaged ^^-^ some extent in rasearch and 
investment in such private enterprise development c Jnsrn and forestry as well as 
industrial development. The Commission decided to u iize existing 302 authority and 
create an enterprise development technical assistance and training program by adding 
Section 302B-i 1 to the Code. 

This section of the Code provided training and technical assistance money to state and 
Jocal governments and development ^ districts for ^ bridging the gap; between Industrial 
\ development activities . and the planning and Investment activities of d^ivelopment 
districts and.^tate government; This ongoing activity provides technical. backup to the 
planning process by identifying resources and barriers to job«creating or jO'/ ?:cu\iiiing 
activities^ and developing a strategy to overcome economic InHbitbrs* 

At the March 21^ 1977 Commission meeting, Resolution ^38 was approved which added 
Section 200C-15 to TKe ARC Code. This new section was a response to the previous 
experience in Section 302B-11 and the Congressional mandate, expres:<^d m the 1975 
amendments to AKpA, for a program'^ to "develop the Region's energy resi urces," The 
new section provides specif ically |or energy/enterprise development projects which are 
fundable under Section 302(b)(1) of the Appalachian Regionai Development Act and also 
sets fortK a broad framework for th^ use of other ARC funding authorities for the. 
purpose of enterprise development. It provides guidance for the Inclusion of ^terprise 
development^ as a planning activity in the formiilation of the state's Appalafchian 
development plan and orovides criteria by which enterprise development plans and 
projects will be evaluate ^ ^ 

A wide variety of an ise development program activities and technical support is 
available through ARC ^nci ^ Program support Is broken down into four general argass 
enterprise development and resei^rrh^' planning projecits under Section 302 and ^201; 
enterprise development technical v. distance andf traiaing under Section 302^ and the 
development of enterprise developmeni-nelated sites (includlhg access^ or utilities to 
natural resources extraction areas, industrial par4<Sj comrnerclal centers, or tourism 
facilities) under Section 201 or 21^* Energy/enterprise development projects are funded, 
from single allocations using ARDA Section 302(b)(1) authority. 

Research and planning projects for enterprise devekpment include projects for analysis 
of enterprise development potentials, market^ fe^lbUty and site-selection studies for 
industrial, commercial or other enterpnse sitesi sile-plannlng, engineering, and 
development studies for such sitesf industrial co-siting studies^ -labor-market ^udies, 
new-product or new-venture development studiesi and highway-related enterprise site 
studies under Section 201 A-U of the Code. 

An example of this type of project is the McKeah County Industrial Park^Wood- 
W^te/Biomass Feasibility Study. The Commission ^approved a"" grant of $80,000 to 
investigate the feasibility o* converting wood-waste and other blomass materials from 
local forests Into energy to supply firms In a 200-acre industrial park which had been. and 
continues'^ to be threatened by natural gas curtailment. ^ The project explored the 
economic, technical and practical aspects of utilizing wood tb meet future energy 
demands in the heavily fprested North Central Region of Pennsylvania. 

technical assistance' and training under the enterprise development program includes 
projects for local and sfate enterprise developn^ent parsonnel, ^business management ahd 
marketing assistance, and labor-management programsi This prqgram enables ARC to 
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pTovide trained professional at the local and state level to implement programsHo 
* overcome the disadvantages facing the Region's private sector. 

A project of this type recently began with the awarding of $112,720 to the Southern Tier 
LDQ^ f or the purpose of formally establishing ^n enterprise development program and 
institutional capacity in the eight-county District* . This project is designed to add^iiss 
the need for a CQmprehensive and systematic approach to economic development within 
the Southern Tier-LDD, The grant ha.%^provided the District the funding necessary both 
to actively participate in the general area of economic devejopmenti emphasising the 
connection ween planning and job creation and retention, and to directly confront the 
problem of -deviating those factors contributing to economic distress In the District. 

The grant award is in two major parts* The largest block, $72j720s was approved to 
enable the Regional Board to hire a professional staff and to provide that staff with the 
necessary funding to carry out a specific enterprise development worf< program. A 
second block of funds, $^0,000, consists of direct financial assistance to individual 
counties within the District designed to complement' the counti«s' ent€vpr^se 
development programs consistent with the Region's economic development objective . 
The principal emphasis of the work program undertaken; bj^- the professional staff is to 
provide technical assistance to those prganiiations involved In industrial deve: ?pm«nt 
within the A'eaf such as governmental agencies. Chambers of Commerce, industrial 
development agencies and It^ ;al de^lopment groups, ' 

The site development activities of /the enterprise development program include projects 
for or directly sup^rting the development of sites (including acqui'^Stion of land or 
facilities, site development, constructipn, or equipment) such as local access roads for an 
industrial park, sewer and water lines to such parks, and park equipment ^i:.turesi 
commercial area revitalizationi and tourism enterprise developmtnt such as state parks 
or other major recreational or cultural attractions. These types of projects are normally 
funded through Section 201 or 21^ of the ARDA and provide in illustration of how 
differini sections of the Act can be used to accomplish an enterprise development 
purpose. ■ 1 

Projects of this type have included a market feasibility study for the development of a 
coal energy based industrial park in Garrett County, Maryland; planning for a Coal 
Service Center InHustrial Park in Kentucky^ a study of the feasibility of wood as an 
energy source for an industrial park in Georgia^ and a major effort of analysis, central 
business district revitalizatlon, and focusing federal resources for the economic recovery 
of Johnstown, Pennsylvania and its three surrounding counties after a major flood. These 
studies provide the planning foundation for the investment of federal dollars from many 
sources using the 201 and 214 authorities^ 

Energy/enterprise development demonstration projects and technical assistance projects 
for energy impacted areas and any other energy-related enterprise development projects 
are funded under; the exemptive authority of Section 302(b)(1) of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, as amended, specifically in 1975. The 1975 amendments 
^provided for an exemption from SectioQ 2^kib) for $3 miUicn per year to be used "to 
develop the Region's energy resources*" The purpose of energy/enterprise development i : 
to "assist the f^gion ; to expand and de\>^lop Its energy resources as part of its overall 
regional develpp^ent in a manner whch will maximize the social and. economic fc^nefits 
and minimize the loclal and environmental costs of the Region and its people." 

■ . / ■ . ■ '.■ . ■ " ■ . 
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In t975p the Pike County, Kentucky Fiscal Court received a grant from th^ Commission 
to support a technical^;^luation of the feasibility of U coal gasification facility in Pike 
County. The raporf of this feasibility study indicated that coal in the Plkeville area 
could be gasifiQd in a low BTU gasifieKof the.WellmarNGalushia type. Several sites ^ere 
studied and the Douglas site was recorfl^ended. this site was a man-made tract built 
from waste cut^ material from a nearby Commission-funded highway project. A selected 
array^ of in^uitries were recommended lor Recruitment ^y the industrial development 
officials in Pike County* These industries were chosen tecause they were gas-using, 
labor-intensive j and users of locally available materials and labor. " 

Based on this study^ the Pike County Court and the Commonwealth of Kentucky decided 
! to apply to the Energy Reselrch and Development Administration (ERDA^ for a grant to 
^support the constructior^sa^ operation of a coal gasification facility on a demonstration 
basis. The demonstration project Involves the design, installat'iori, operation and testing 
of a gasification syitem for Industrial users completely dependent upon coal as the 
energy source. The priniary objective of this , demonstration program is to use coal 
gasifiers in cohjunction with an energy plant. The second abjective Is td provide a 
demonstration facility. which will collect technical, environmental and economic data on 
a low BTU gasification system used in conjunction with an energy plant to support a 
development site* * . - 

A 60-month contract for $2,894,118 was awarded by ERDA for partial funding for coal» 
hanc^/^g equipment, engineerin|, construction, management and testing of this facility^ 
The Initial grant from the Commission supported the purchase of *'long-lead equipment ^ 
as a share of the 'total projectt A subs^uent grant from the Commission (FY 1978) is 
supporting 25 percent of the cost of the project with 25 percent from the Kentucky 
Energy Office and 50 percent from the Department of Energy, 

As a result of the project, the liouglas site will con.-fist of ^a fire stationi an intertnediate 
health care unit, a commi^nity building and multi-unit dweliings in addition to provisions 
for industrial users, all using the gasification plant as the primary source of energy, 

Since the inception cf the enterprise development program, the AppciUchian states have 
addressed enterprise development as a program area through which the planning process 
can impact on job development. For example, in^the 1979 Appalachian development plan, 
Kentucky statess "To achieve this general goal of economic development, Kentucky wiil 
focus on an enterprise development strategy that Involves putting rnto place^ the sites 
required for employment to expand and the community infrastructure needed to make 
the community more habitable for future and present residentSp" The states have 
recogniEed the need for r terprise development or job-creating activities. Using the 
program's planrting activities^ a broad range of community service investments can be 
evaluated in terms of their impact on the expansion and cli versification of private ^^nd 
long-term employment opportunitieSp ^ 

One success of the program has come from those projects funded to support the 
development strategies of local development distdcts and the states through th^r 
Appalachian deveJopmenr plan. Thr Commission has funded approximately $S million of 
assistance related to its enterprise development authority. A unique feature of t^^ 
enterprise development program is that these investments ^must be part of an overall V 
strategy ic^ itified through the development planning process^ Investments such as 
industrial parks must fea j^art of overall development strategy in which that invMtmentis 
an integral and logical part. Thus, the Commission can assure that its investment will 
directly result in the provision of employment opportunities In the Region, 
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The ?-iterdependance of the Com mission's programs for cfeatlng new employment 
oppoi lunities can be demonstated by the cooperation between the program areas and 
complementary ARC funding authorities that impagt on new job creation. For instance^ 
many community amenities related to job creationi such as industrial parks, are funded 
through the community developr^ent authority. While the community development 
funding authorities have specific requirements for project ^fundingi the enterprise 
development program provides a basis upon which judgments can be made about the 
viability of specif ic projects and their real contribution to a development strategy, 

, future Directions 

Business^ development Is a function vitally important to the economic deveiopment 
process* It is a function that requires great skill and perservancei and in normal 
competitive situations a^n .be generated only by the ^tential for adequate econor -ic 
rewards, . ^ 

Given the appropriate economic climate, including goals that can be .itiained by desired 
economic activity* access to business services and capital, labor and skills, and 
opportunities to develop a viable economic activity, businessmen/entrepreneurs can 
emerge quickly in an environment in which ^they wer^ Dreviously conspicuous for their 
absence or reluctance, 

THq Commission believes that it is now appropriate to more directly help build that 
economic climate which will encourage the expansion of the Regibn's business 
community* , . 

The proposed new ARC Business Development Prograni is df: >i^^^ assist states and 
local economic development efforts with tlie final link in th^ total developmenti planning 
and rtmplementation process — a technical and financiar assistaiiCe program to the 
RegiQn's small business community. 

The emphasis of this program Is TO^^UT^ the gaps in other federal programs and provide 
expiertise at the local government level to identify needs and develop strategies to 
overcome local business pcflbleinsp provide technical assistance to businessmen, 
entrepreneurSi smail farmers, and arts and crafts enterprises; and offer loans for small 
business axpansionSj start-ups and the^ critical ffnancial needs of small farmers* 

It has been a . unique feature of^-the Commission's program fiiat It^ private sector 
Invbstments have been a part of a broad bottom-up development planning process which 
includes consideration of human service needs* transportationi community facilities, 
housing and natural resources as integral to the development of a diversified regional 
economy. ^ 

Using this process, two development districts in New York Southern^ Tier East and 
Southern Tier West, have identified technical assistance and capital shortages as the key 
element n their efforts to retain and crcatp Jobs apd have implemented programs to 
meet ihesi? defrciencies* The Comrnisslon grant made to the Southern Tier West 
Development District established a $220,000 revolving fund, which serves as a prototype 
for the proposed new program. 
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As a result o£ technical assistance made available through the Chautauqum County 
Energy Office, companias were identified that needed capital because they lacked 
financial ability to meet either commercial banking requirements or minimum collateral 
requirements of other federal programs* ' ^^^^^ 

The Chautauqua County Indtls^al Authority, with ARC approval, set up the following 
regulations to administer the InAjStrial Energy Trust Fund in Chautauqua, Cattaraugus 
and Allegany Counties, New YQrk|}' 

U Loan Terms and Conditions / 

A, ^General Eligibility = The Loan Program is available to all industries within the 
twenty through thirty nine Standard Industrial Classifications major 
groupings . It is, however, primarily directed at intermediate and smaller 
plants since financing and technical assistance is generally less accessible to 
these size industries, . 

B, Eligible Activities include any energy investlTient modification dfraling with 
tangible equipment/hardware required for production from individuaJ 
industriti gas wells, equipment/hardware required to convert or creata a^ 
back-up energy source, or equipment/material/hardware^requifed to conserve, 
recover or recycle energy in plant structures, processes or operattensi the key 

word being hardware* t ^ 

Eligible "^..rpenses include the cost of 1) materials, equipment and hardware^ 2) 
the installation of such materials, equipmerit and hardwarei 3) the cost of 
determining artd verifying cost-effective energy projects. 

C» Maximu^v. Loarr ^ unt - Maximum amount of loans will be $30,000 per . 
. " - ■ individual indUstriui concern^ unless there are single modificatiorT projects ^ 
which exceed this amcunt. In such cases the loan may be increased to a 
I maximum ^f $30,000/ 

Loan Percentage of Project Cost - The maximum loan percentage of total 
project is 80%; the percentage decreases with a total project cost exceeding 
$30,000. " ^ , 

E. Term of Loan - .The period for repayment of a loan under this program will be 
; the same period as th-'^ gross payback period of the project , computed by 

dividing, the total project eligible cost by the annual energy and related 
savings (e.g. « A modification costing $25,odo which saves $12,500 per year 
has a gross payback of 2 years which becomes the repayment term)* The ' 
maximum period for repayment of a loan under this program is 5 years , 
regardless of gross payback period ^ ~ ^ . 

F. Rate of Intf '"est fffi Loans - The rate of interest on loans under this program 
ihall be 6% p^T annum through October 1, 1978, thereafter a new rate 
schedule may be appHed. The rate provides both an acceptable return to the 
Industrial Development Agency plus a sufficient v itlve for private sector 
investment. 
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G, Repayment Schedule - Principal and interest will be repaid in equal monthly 
payments with the amount of each payment determined by dividing the total 
loan amount plus prorated interest by the number of months in the term of the 
loan. Excess loan funJs will be placed In a single interest bearing account to 
permit immediate withdrawal for approved loans* 

H\ Loan ARreement and Collateral - The Loan Agreement will be based upon non- 
col la teralized ccrporate ^t es. The i^gency's attorney will draw up a note 
including all "necessary covenants and loan elements when the Appalachian 
Regional Commission approves the loan format, 

L Extensions and Waivers - No provision for loan repayment extensions or 
waivers oi repayment are made. Only under extraordinary circumstances will 
the Chautauqua County Industrial Development Agency consider or grant 
. extensions or waiversv 

J. The method of application will be by letter from fii?^ ^ mpany to\he Agency, 
specifying the purpose of the project, Its economic impact, the reasons and 
need for Agency assistance^ In addition to a descriptfon of the company, its 
products^ Its history, and a projected statement of future growth and earnings 
potentlaL The Agency specifically does not want to make exclusive credit 
decisions, but will rely on bank p^^ipation or bank feferences to permit {}: , 
s^^ssdy and effective review of applications^ ^ ' )i 

^ ' ■ • tf 

K* the loan closing procedure will be minimis ' lude signature on the note^ 

and corporate guarantee of repayment. ? r filings are antlcipatedr|^ 

The Agency meets pnce a month and wU . .nat time which projects i^ 

4shes to invest l|, so notifying those nts by mail of the* Agency*^S 

cion, - . . ^ ♦ 
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This combination of technical assistance and jevolving^loan fun^ (1) s«ived companies 
several hundreds of thousands of dollars in the drilling of unproduttive giis weil?| and 
already has provided 50 new ^ .^bs and helped retain 100 jobs* 

This program is an example of a technical assistance and financial assistance^ progra^ ^ 
related to small business energy problems. It has demonstrated a potentMl 
transferability for more general application in the non-energy business area. Ti^ 
proposed prog, am builds on this experience and provides the Commission with authpi^f. 
to apply this experience in areas not directly related to energy.. Unique features of ±|^#' 
proposed business development program aret 

0 This type of project must be ev&^^ted through the Commission's f^egylar 
Section 303 process, i.e., it must be^^tified as a gap in a developntent,| 



strategy to create or retain jbbs and must be part of a %f/ 
in development plan* ' 



district's 

Appalachian development plan 



It offers a method of targeting ti.e types of business development appropriate 
to specific areas. For example, in the Northern Subregion, state developrnent 
plans emphasize the retention of jobsi in the Central Subregion, creation of 
new entrepreneurml opportunities Sre 
in the Southern Subregion, the creation 
development goal. By restricting the 
states and loca? governments can stimulate bpecific types : private umQtor 
d^velopmenti i.e., high technology businesses. V^^^ ' 
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Using, these revolvi ng-locin funda ^ suppleviicn^ >o regular sources of funds, 
both private and public, * mall b tsin^jse^ tHa^ wor^3 normaiiy ba unable to 
qualify for assistance^ thrau:'h la k of collateral or track recordj will be able 
to start or expand operations, 

The contra] at the local levei of the program^ combined with ARC oversight 
and administration, enables th^ purposes of the busineas development program 
to adjust to current local needs^ / 

The program establishes a method, to encourage the establishment of non- 
federal revolving funds which will remain in an area and provide a long-range 
source of assistance to the Region's business community* 

The f lexihlllty of the program will allow, inethe agricultural and forestry area, 
loans to small farmers which are needed to enable them to take advantage of 
such income-generating opportunities as production of speclaJbized cash crops 
and greater use of new technology, and specialized farming and harvest mg 
methods- 



The 1975 amendm- fr^s authorized the Commission to provide' assistance for 
demonstrations of ent^^* prise development, including site acquisition and development in 
connection with the development of the Region's energy resources. The same legislation 
amended, the preamble of the Appalachian^ Act, calling for the Commission to direct 
special effort in all of its program activities to stimulate the proper use of Appalachians 
energy resources. " • 

In meeting this objective, the Commission has used a llmititd demonstratloji i^rogram of 
$3 million annually in the area of energy-related enterprise development authorised 
under Section 302* The types of activities funded within this program includes (a) 
demonstrations to remove or reduce tNk sulfur content of Appalachian coal, thereby 
increasing Its market In urban areas; (b) special demonstration grants for enc^rgy- 
producing facilities, Irtcludlng site acquisition and developmenti (c) projects that 
demonstrate standardized coal gasification processps that serve Industrial parks 
threatened with the loss of natural gas suppliesi Cd) derffonstrations for the development 
of grodplng^> of industrial facilities to take advantage of ^nergy coal and gas by-productS| 
(e) demonstrations that explore new energy production sources and methods; and (f) 
demonstrations of energy utilization and Conservation methods* 

Seventeen million dollars has been used in Implementing this program and these funds 
have generated an additional, $5*2 million in federal funds and $8,7 million In local funds* 
Project requests, however, have far exceeded the authority available to fund them* 



o 
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, Human Services ^ ' 

The Corrimis^k'n recQgniEes that a healthy and skilJed pojpulation is a vital precondition 
to the economic developnnent ancf well-being of the Region. Access to basic health and 
edu&tion services has been limited for many Appalachians because of severe shortages 
of trained manpower and adequate facUitiesi the high cost of serving a dispersed^ rural 
population, and the limited fiscal ability of state and local govetnments to improve such 
services. In response, the human service activities of the Cpmmlssion are directed 
toward improving the organization, accessibility and delivery of ^asic human services in 
health and education to better prepare Appalachians to contribute to and benefit from 
regional and national economic devetopment. . ^ 

During the program design efforts of 197^ and, more recently, at the 1977 Conference on 
Balanced Growth and Economic pevelopment, the Commission stressed the importance 
of human development to balanced growth and the necessary linkages of jobs. Income and 
human services to the needs of Appalachian families. In November 1978, the Commission 
sponsored a conference in Asheville, North Carolina^ to explore alternatives for Raising a 
New Generation In Appalachla. This conference began a process of review and analysis 
that led to a Resolution now before the Commission regarding human services. In short, 
the Resolution-" 

o reaffirms'the Commission'^s commitment to screngthening Appalachian families 
by enhancing employment and income through diversified development 
programs; ^ 

o establishes the goal of the attainment of basic education skills by all primary 
^ and secondary school children in the Regioni . ' 

o provides funding of current child development projects beyond the fifth year 
';and a five-year limit for all new project.^ after September 30, 1979^ 

0 establishes the goa) of reducing iniant mortality rates la Appalachla aipf^ 
requires that States submit a report the Commission Indicating progress beifig 
made towards trie goaif and ' ' , / 

, o reaffirms the Commlision'^ mtent to strengthen its role as an advoe^f^ithin 
^ both the public and private sectors for the Region's children and thei^^i^i lies' 
(ianguage relating to the private sector was added by Staff after the.Ma^js^^^Sth 
Sti^tes' ^^anagement Committee-s review). . 

Given the magnitude of human service needs and ossible public actions in the area, it is 
especially critical for the Commission to coordinate Its efforts with other federal, state 
and local organizktions and to cbncentrate its f ynds in ways that will I'^ocrease the overall 
quality, effectiveness and efficiency of basic hum.in nervine systems. The discussion In 
tni:s section presents the Commission's three basic human seryice progran>s — healthy 
eciuc' tlrjn and child dewlopments ' 

Heal ch Frog ram 

:-rogram History 

■ ■ ^ ' , , ■ 

Whfri ^RC wa<i createrf^ the federal government was ^mly «>e finning to ^^dc u ^ .vut;./'^^^^ 
health rare /pfoWems., Medicare had not been enacted* Medkjld w; j on^y o^i^ - ci ". 
ComprtihensSv^ hs^alth planmng liad not begun. . As th** ARC w prosrani ^ 



Program Sunmiapry - ^; \ 

• Prtmaiy Medical and I36 

U96 Projeets ' 

• Hoipital 110 

278 Prodccti 

• Mental Health and 52 

Reh'abllitation 
188 Projec^a 

• Manpower Development 28 

106 Projeots , 

• ^ Planning 5 Adminiitration 23 

171 ft'ojects 



Health 

FYi9S5-ag7a 

fMillions of dollars) 



4230 

. 136 
37 



• Disease Prevention* 
\l02 Projeots 

# Emerganey Medical 

Servicis 
\ 92 Frojacta^ 



21 



15 



■ $1+0 

13 
6 

13 




$600 

361 

13 
& 

7 
18 



Total 
Eligible 



Federal St^^ Local ^Cost 



$1,255' 

612 
153 

"^7 

1 

« 33 
' 31 
58 



lid mete projects included under Commumty Development, 
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0 demonstrate the value of health services as part of economic developmeni 

o illustrate the in^portanc^of health planning in rural area.i 

•0 test the value of primary care bb an economically and mrdically sound 
approach to the delivery of health care in rural areas. 

Each of. the 13 states took Its own approach to the healtir problems within its 
•Appalachian counties. Some focused oh' the comitruction of health facilities; others 
began with plans for comprehensive health, services. 

. \ ^ ■ -''^ V . . " • ■ 

The Commission itself concehtrated on the develbprnent of a local, state and regional 
capacity to plan, develop and manage health programsi to this end, it supported' over itO 
comprehensive health planning agencies. These agencies servt-d over 70 percent of 
Appalachia during the peak demonstratJon years. Recentiy established Health Systems^ 
Agencies now cover all of the Region. 'AdditiOiiai early investments were directed 
toward constructing, renovating and equipping health facilities within 12 demSnstration 
arep. 



overall program, however, has gradually evoiyed from a geographically focused, 
hardware investment strategy to regionwide service in a primary health cpire, basic 
health services program aimed at rural, medically underserved areas. Most 
representative of this shift is the emphasis on primary health care centers; Three 
hundred of these centers, which provide a level of care not quite so broad as that of a 
small hospital but consideraWy broadar than that of a fanTily doctor's office, are now 
. operating in communities thrcughout the Region. 

The total Commission investment in health programs to date has hi)mn approximately ' 
$385 million with l,it33 individual programs receiving support. The average life of a 

' health operations grant is three years and the prograrn as a whole has average $2.30 from 
other fe(^eral, state, and local agencies for each dollar it has invested. At the close of 

. fiscal year 1 978, 36 percent of the total 7,n health programs dollars were expertded for 
operations projjects, 37 ^rcent lor construction and equipment grants, and 8 percent for 
■program development. Since 1975, prograrn emphasis has been placed on pfimary 
medical and dental car^.and disseise prevention. In fiscal year 1978, percent' of the 
projects funded were deaigried to promote primary medical and dental care' services, 17 
percent for prevention df disease, 9 percent for manpower development and training, 9 

' percent for planning, admlniptratioi and technical assistance, 8 perceht for emepp.ency 
medical services, 6 percent for mental health, mental retardation and rehabilitation,^ 
percent for emergency assistance to coal field clinics and ■hospitals, and 3 percern for 
hospitals. , . , V 

Ap^achia's health care problems "contiiiue to center arrund poverty, shortaee and 
maldistributior^ of health personnel and .imiteJ ^.mamty of series. "^F^SySs 
pri^^^'^ "cuscd .he AK^eaith program on som/new 

0 Provision of basic health service? to all Appaiachlan resident, esDerially thosp 
in neediest cpmmunities. "Basic heaith services" arc ' ge..«rilly taken to 
. include^ preyentlve and public health (rncluding prevention and enhanced care 
of high risk ieenage pregnancles)| primary, dental and home health and 
prevention of illness, . 
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0 Increaaad emphasis on recruitment of physicians^dentist^j^nursa praqtitiopers 
^ and physician assistants, . 

0 Support state and local program development and management activities for 
health services* * - . 

' ' ■ , . . / ' ^ " ■ ■ • , 

o Davelopment of linkages with specialized services (acyte care^ chronic 
inpatient services)^nd development of- appropriate alternatives such as home 
care and self-^re/ . , ' i? ' ; 

It is clear that rural Appalachia still lacks some of the basic building blocks for the 
health system it needs* Th^ states need support in developing manpower-programs, they 
need flexibility in adapting national programs to rural needs and capabilities, and they 
need relief from federal legislation that impo^w inequities in reimbursement ^ystpms for 
health services* . * 

Significant progress has been madeV however, and two ¥ey indicators of the Reglon^s 
health status ahd availability of resources have shown marked improvement^ during '^the 
life of the Commission's program. "These iric'udes ^ 

o infant mortality which ^was redut:ed from 27,9 deaths per 1,000 live births in 
1963 to 15.8 percent ptff 1,000 i- I976j and 

o the number of practicing nonfederal physicians which has increased from ,9 per 
1,000 persons in 1963 to 1.16 p<ir 1,000 residents in 1976. 

A rec analysis ol some assets of the Commisslbn's primary health care program 
details the cause anU effect relationship between ARC-funded centers, growth in 
r^y^vician base and reduction in infant mortality. 

The study reported the followings 

"An analysis Indicates that ARC funding has significantly increased the physician- 
population ratio in Appalachia. A $1 per capita increase in ARC /funding between 
1970 and 1975 is estimated to increase the physician-populatioh ta^tio by ,736 
physicians per 100,000 populatJ,on. ^Furthermorei using th,i estimated coeffictent 
the Sverege pt: capita level of ARC funding ($L90) can be found to be associated 
with ar^ increase of 1*4 physicians per 100,000 population in App^lUchia. This is 
about 20 percent of the aggregate growth In physlclah supply . in thaft region during 
the 1970-1976 interval* Perhaps most striking of all is our finding .that, as 
hypothesized^ infant mortality is negatiVely and significantly related to the 9^ 
physl^ian-populatipn ratio in Appalachia* We view this finding as iridirect evidence 
for fhfexhypothesis that the ARC (primary care) grant program has led^or .m^y ^lead 
to an irnprovement In health* Assumi'hg that the ARC has Incre^ed the physician 
supply —^he eviaence for which has already been presented (this) finding 
, sOggests that^such Ajte-generated increaiSes in the physlciah-population ratiolower 
Infant moftality^!*^ ^ , ' 

The 1973-1971 PociiS \^ ' r 

The 1973 amendments to thfes,ARDA, the accompanying committee report and Code 
revisions gave emphasis to several opportunities for improving the delivery of basic 
health services to Appalachians, ^ ^ 



* 0 The development of' basic health services accessible to Appalachian residents 
wjthiii 30 miniStes travel time,.* ^ 

The Commission has funded primary medical and dental care projects sincp 1969, 
According to a recent analysis of some aspects of the primary care program, there are 
indications that the Commission has made substantial progfess Tn placing primary care 
health clinics within a 30-minute travel range. ^ 

The North Penn Comprehensive Health Services, Corporation is a typical example of an , 
ARC-funded primary care project* It is a community^based organizition which sponsors 
a network of three primary health delivery centers In northern PennsylVanfia. The 
Corporation was formed In 1972 r.i v:-/^' ^^ixk^ of the closing of a state-run general ' 
hospital. Members of the coni?nwJfy organised the Corporation with the purpose of . 
recruiting medical provide r * fiiine void left with the closing of the^hospital. 

The three sites ^^sc^me operational within three years of each other, each supported with 
Appalachian Region^^^dmmission funds* All sites received three-year funding support 
from ARC. This ARC sup^rt ended with fUcal year 1977. Rural Health Initiative funds 
were jawatded beginning that year and National Health Service Corps personnel were 
assignred to the project fn 1977;. Community fund-taiiing is a continuing -^source of 
support for the network operations. 0 \ ^ 

wo bf the service sites are located fairly close to each otlu^r (about 15 rr>inutes travel 
time), but do not have overlapping service areas. The i' \rd site is within ^:5^ minutes 
driving time of the other two* , " ' 

The geography of the area is characterized 'by rolling terrain with some mountainous 
areas. Roads range from wel/-maintained major' through routes (two-lane) to rougher 
paved minor roads. Most of rthe population (95%) has access to auto-Tiobiles, according to ^ 
project staff. There Is n.o public transportation which provides regular service to the * 
area- For the elderly (h * the area^ a Home and Center Services Program provides * 
, transportation. ^ . - 

The popuMtion has age and education characteristlcsy slrniler to %ose jii the U*S.^but 
below U*S- madians for ifamily income and percent btelow poverty fevel. 

Medical services at the three sites are organized with a core of three staf4 physicians, 
two nurse practitioners, and one physician*s assistant* supfJ^mented by medical residents. 
The three physicians rotate on-call responsr i^ch physician has primary 

responsibility for one of the three^sl^es, but thei . "ation. Dental strvices'are 

provided at two sites by two der; cists arid one dr. w^^^ 4^t* A psychiatrist provides 
services at one si ) . ' ' 

In addition to providing primary medical and ^tJiSntal servicesp the Corporation hp 
sponsored other servicps to the. community. Emergency medical services were provided ^ 
at one facility on a 24-hour, seven-day a week basis until a976. The service was 
discontinued at that time because of its^ high cost, * Other seryif:es which are still 
provided through sponsorship of the Corporation ace a drug abuse and aicfiioj preveatlon 
prograrh, an inpatient program for youth of fenders^ and a home health program. 
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0/ Development of programs in midicaljy un 

Sirice 197'5p, $1 10 million has been inVisted in health programs Serving communitie? 
locatedMn\HEW-deflned nciedicallV "underserved 'areas. Typlcal of ,this program is the 
Bogard Primary Carfe Clinic, a nurse practltionar-based center located east ^ Knoxville, ^ ^ 
' Tenrlessee, close to the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, ' 

The area is extremely rural and hilly.*: The, clinic is located off a narro^j bunnpy road, , 
charatteristtc 6f rbadsjn the area. About 20 percent of the populatlbn does not have 
access to automobiles. ' There is no pCiblic transportation. Except for private vehicles, 
the.oniy sourca*of transportation is the Department ^of Publi , , ' 

The, county averages three and one-half fewer years school^ completed Jhan' the EJ.S* ^ 
pcpuMtiori. Median family income Is only 57 percent that of the U,S.^ airiest 30^parcent 
of 'thtf 'population Is below the poverty level, and almost ^0 percent is at 125 pepcent'of * , 
the poverty levfel. Paradpxically, the percent of the population receiving AFDC, J 
payments is actually less than the U.S» average. The unemployment rate Is alrri^t double . ' 
that of the sjate and of the U;S. / ^ /■ : /' , . 

The rural character of the area is evidenced by a Jow poptjlation density, a low percent ■ ^ \ 
urban, and a , high percent of households lacking sopiB gt all plumbihg facilities^ The ' ' 
infant rhortalHr Kate of the "county between M970-19^ w^:3i,0. The national infant;. . 
mortality rate for the same p^eriod was 18 percent. In 197^J'#K8 percent of. births were 
without prenatal care, i ^ ^ ' 



The cf^ic is staffed by two full-tirtie, employeesi a hjjrse practltiyner, and a 
secretary/receptionist, A group of five physicians in nearby Naw^ort.^5 minutes) has an . 
agreement with the cfinlc to provide backup* This backup tal<et the form^ of \Qne 
physician visiting the. clinic one-half day pen ^ek, and telephone av^aifability^ for ' " 
consultation and refjerralp. ^ The group also is availabJe on a 2^-hour basis for emergency 
sCTVices. In addition to nurse practitioner a^ physician^ visits providec! cn-site^^ home 
.visits are provided If necessary, and faboratorf and pharmacy services are provided. The 
clinic is open five days a week *from^ 9;0O a.m* to MO p.mi,, ho>vever, the nurse / 
practitioner lives in the community and takes ca / - ^ , ^ 

o The testing of inqpvative and ri^plicable, high quality, .cost-effective strategies v 
which wouldi (1) reduce costs, (2) increase prevention of disease, and (3) ^ 
. , coordinate programs... ^ »^ ' . 

The prifnary health car© prograrh strategy, with Its emphasis on preventivcj basic level 
and famiry-oriented care, initiated by the Commissipn, was the basis for a natioriwide 
primary tare program for rural areas (Rural Health Initiative), later developed by HEW;. 
,The Coninnission's Health Demonstration Art^a programs' planned, developed and 
coordinated health programs within their areas and /became the basis for the 
Congressionally mandated Health Systems Agencies, Several of A.RC's Health ' 
Damoristration^ Areas were designated as lead agencies by the Governors oi their states . 
to serve as '^showcase models'^ for the hew HSAs. " . 

' . :^ . ■ ■ . .-. ^ ■ v - 

o Development of health manpower appropriate to theUong-terri^ needs of the 
Region... i ' ' ' ^ ^ 
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■ • . ' ■ ^ ^ ^ ' 

:^ *r The^C^mrnissiorl. has invested $28-2 mllliph in the training oi physlclansp deritlstSpnurie. 
' practitioners^ physician assistants, nurses, and ancillary medlcaL perspnnel over'tti.e life 
of its program* An exampl^ol this effort took placfi in Hiawasseej Georgja,Vtowri with 
a snnall hdspital and three pKyadans who wanted^to^dxpand primary, care semces as well 
as ease their own round-the-cJock burden* These seemIngly\cqritpadlctQry desires were 
^ met by the state and ARC through the selectidn of two nurses already on the staff for , 
, training as nurse praptitioners/ The result has been nurses with enhanced abiiltles'Ctbey 
handle 9596 of the patients visiting the en^ergency room), knowledge of local people, and 
Incentive to remain In the area, all' things that have relieved the physicians' burden and 
innproved health care in Hlawassee. ' \ ' ' ; /* 

' - ■ ^ . ■ ■ - V* ■ , 

i t' 

, ^ Equally important to health in Hlawassee is the fact that the hospital ma/ now Be 
: raimbbrsed under Medicare tor services pferfbrmed by the two nurses even if a physician 
is not present. , The Commission's knowledge and experience played a vital role In/the V 
passage of legislation allowing reimbursement for healtfi services prdvided by physician 
r extenders and nUrse practitioners in rural areas. ^ . ' ' 

. . - , . ■ . . \ ^ 

' 0/ Improvement of state and JocaL planning capatj.llties, improvernent alproject 

rnanagemant practices ^nd alleviation of operating de / 

: . . , In. 1976, the Commission adopted a ne\^ application and rnonitorlng process.^i^hich was 
" , designed to measure project performance, Identify projects which were innomtive, and 
^ assist project^ In achieving long-ternn yiability fqilowlng the ARC grant life^ To dateV 
eleven of the 13 states are participating /in the process. The Commission has also 
/ , provided ongoing management training assistance to all primary ^care clinics' netedin'g 
assistance during the past faur years, ^ _ ^ \ , / 

' Future Directions ^ 

; .... ^ . ^ ^ ... . . . ^ . ^ . ^ . 

The Commission's health program sho,ws Lmportant accpmplishmehts in planning, 
4^ ' facilities construction^ equipment provision, and basic health services/prlnnary care. Its 
plarir^ing eff oris have been folded into the inatlbnwfde Health Systems/Agenciasr the ne^^ 
i - for large facility construction 'Snd equipment projects (particularlW hospitals>>ias been 
reduced allowing focus on a smaller number, of basic health service/prlrrary care 
facilltiisj and its prinri§ry care efforts have resulted in the initiation and grcvwth of a 
^ ..^Federal Primary Care Program, Rural Health Initiative, In short,^faetweeri the efforts of 
the Commission and the federal program, primAry^i care has ^become a less likely target 
for ARC funds. / 

■ ^ Problems^ rem ain, however, and it is necessary^or the Commission to make ^^peclal 
efforts to focus attention and policy prqgram ^^^lopment efforts on therTii ' / 

o Innprove levels of medical maripoSver in t^ Region..; ' 

/ /\s ^as been true fofyears, Appalachia falls behind the nation in availability of health 
resources. Although the number oi physicians has increased' generallyj the distribution of 
. Jiealth resources across the Regioh is uneven. Forty-fiv^ percent of the Appalachian 
cqfinties. have been designated a$ health manpower sHortage are^ by the Health 
. Resources Administration. ^ The number arid 'distribution of dehtlits is particularly . 
= striking*" Centrail Appalnchla has only . IS dentists per l,OOO^pulation as agair^st ,?^0 for 



the total U,S. The Commission willi during the next four years, ihfiprove^this sltijation 
thrpugh re|lonwide doctor and dentist recruitment effor^ts* 'Contiriuea emphasii 
lie placed on the trainlr i and use of nurse practitioners and physician-e^^jenders* 



One Of the most effect we .ways to ;lnfluence the training of health professionals is to 

plaoe them in rdral healf hxare settirigs during their tpaining period. The Commission has 

a successful history o^ placing, medical and nursing students for six- or eight-week 

■pi^rlodi and Vi'lV develop pngolng intern prograins to^place medical, dental i^nursfr^ and- 

aiiied professibnali, in ^ cdmnriunity-based ppojectsjn the Appalachian Region, This 

initiative will have ^ thl^ adde#^ advanta^ of aasiiting in recruitment of, health 

profeploiTHls, . ;i * ^ V ' ^.i--^ * • 

•'' ' " '■ A : ' ^ ^ ' ' . . 

o -Establish .demofetrations in cost-contajnm^nt and alternate reimbursement 

rrechanisqns,./ \ , • 

*■ ^ ^ ' • r i '. ■ ' " ■ . 

Long»tfernn care in 'nursing homes has^ increased at great raj^ and is placing^s ious strain 
' on the health finahcing system generally^ and the Nledlcaid*program speciticaiiy. Nursing 
home care fcosts are approxirnately $12,0Od"^to $15^000 ^ yean Several states are 
pursuing alternate appropriate forms of Jong^^eriirt care and reimbursemerit mechanisms 
for such care* * - • 

/ . • ' ■ . ^ ' ■ . ^ ■" ^ _ \ ^ ^ ' 

A recent Connrhission study estimated that= 23 percent of the Central Appalachian 
population cannot afford private 'healtri insurance /and do not qualify for Medicaid or 
Medicare. ^The Commission will further ptudy the problem of the medically poor across 
the'^'Region and develop feasibility studies Jor demoiistration programs of reimbursement- 
for the working poor. Lack of financirfi' access to health care Is especially prevalent; 
among young, growing fanfiilies who need maternal and diild' health care. A recent 
analysis^ ^1 incorne and young families revealed that 21 p&rqent of rural* Appalachian 
famiiies with young childfen were living in poverty^ and that 51 percent of young 
Appalachian faiTiilies in 1970 made less than $8,000 per ymr. !\^any of these families 
pisidm in counties whire the infant mortality rate Is higher'than one and one-half times 
the natiortal average, ^ ' :\ ' ^ 

o Enfiphasize programs oriented tov^ard prevention of disease and promotion of 
' \/ health.*. * . \^ r ^ 

oThere Is general agreement that prevention and health promotion activities need more 
emphasiSjre.g.j health education, genetic cou^^^ environniental health, home health 
care* fhe difficulty of trarislatlng the concept into real.projects Is twof olds the lack of ■ 
third-party reimbursement or other financings anB^he young,state of the art. 

*f here are, however, exam pies of individual programs in the Region and. 'around the 
country that are addressing these areas successfully, despite the difficulties. These 
examples can b€ replicated in the Region and a IMarchn;i9^9 health conference will 
examine Sonne of theni, ^ ' \ ' " 

o Reduce infarit mortality,,. ■ ; 

Now before the Commission is a Resolution establishing the goal' of rediirlng infant 
■mortality- rates in all counties of the Reglorino less than the average rate for the nation. 
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g^ucation Program ' ' . 

' ~ ,^ ■ ^ ■ ^ . , , - 

Program History ' ^ s \ 

*^ The. Appajachian Regional Commission has from tha first "Concentrated its major 
educational efforts in tha field of vocational and techriical training. This c^icentratioh 
' reflects thp basic mission of ARC — to promote economic arid social development in the 
Regiori: More traditionai educational traminfj grounded In mcademic subject^ and college 
praparati^', has failed to adequately prlpare large numbers of young Appalachians for 
successful careers, because it has too ofteo failed to derrionstrate Its wort^nlmmadiata 
econonnjc terms, A vary high rate of Nigh ichool^drojouts has been the legacy of this 
failure, ieavln| young people without adaquate education or Job sWlls, 

* ^ . ' = - 

In the, early years of the program^ the majbrity of Comnlission-assisted projects .^ere for 
the construction of vocational education facilities, "More than 5305 rriiJlion of 

. nonhlghway lunds obligated to date hmve gone 'irito the construction and eqd of 
vocatibnal education facilities* As September 30^ i97Sj^CorTirhiislo^ funds ^had been 
invested in; almost 500 schoblsV The h^avy emphasis piacid in the early years on 
providing basic physical facilities for vocational education has contributed to a- reduction 
in the Region's dropout rate and has substantially upgraded the job skiils^f thousands ; of 
ApMlachians, This network of oicupatioDal training facilities* has pNTorrioted Industrial 
development in the Region and in qpntlguoUs areas and will continue t^\clo so*^ Moreover^ 
the utilisation of these facilities will extend to other educaticnal ^reas such as adult 
basic education and cohnmunity education. --^ ^ / ^ 

, ,1 V' ' * . ■ ^ . / . 

In more recent yearsy-the, trend has shifted to operation and demonstraticn pro'grafins and 
to expansion^ remodeling and eqaipping of existing , schools* " PresentlVi the constructibn 
of vocational facilities is pretty much confined to the cdrripletiorf^of a stata'^^^^ 
system or in respoinss^ to the specific rT^anpower training nieeds of local indus^ryt In ,thls 
latter categoryv for example^ the Commission aw^arded severai qonstructlon ^^'g^^^ 
FY 1977 and f978. In Pennsylvania ARC. funded the construction of a 21^500 sqiukre.fool 
Regional Rail Training Center to be iocated iri So Altoona, Blair eounty. Jhis project 
was develo^d in response to the desi|nation of Altoona as the equt)^ fab«ri cation and 
repair headquarters for the Conrail Cor^ration- Instructional activities at the center 
will include a basic orientation in ralirpadingp safety instruction^ .trainifig In a specific 
sWll crafty and retraining of currently ennployed p^ \ 

In Kentucky, the Commission, responding to the training neeto^ of the rapidly growing / 
mining industny, ^issisted in the construction of mock ^mines ph the campuses of the' 
Harlan State Vocational Technical Schoolj Harlani Harlan Coiihtyi "the Hazafd *^State 
Vocational Technical School, Hazard, Perry County} and 'the iMayo State « Vocational 
Technical School, *PaintsvilIe, Johnson Courxty, respectivelyi The more realistic training 
environment to be prpvided by these three structures will flcHltaite the conduct of 
practical Exercises in programs feat uri rig orientation and f introduction to mining 
operations, ifiine equipment repair and maintenance^ ale^^JctLand hydraijlic installation 
and trouble ^hooting, mining equlpiTient operation, mine air yen^ilatiori system^, and mine 
rescue and Occident prevention* These prograrnp will InvoHe a^ range of tfalnees at 
various skill levelsti > ; . ' f 

L . J ^ ^ r ^ ' . \ /■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ r ■■ ' ' ' 

The first shift In emphasis^ from construction and corWlafy equipnrient p^^ to 
operational prbgrams came as a result of Congress amendini the Appalachian Regional 
beyelppment Act in 1971 and, in doing sor Ul Wing fuhds be used fqr operating 
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Vpcational and Other Education 
~~ FY 1966-1978 
■ (Millions of dolUrs) 



Program Summary 
1,578 Projects" 

Vocational' Education 
1 ,029 Projects 



Higher Education - 
* 224 ,Projefits 



- Library 

137 Projects 

- Educational TV 

29 PirojectI, 



• -ARC 
\$433, 

333 

58 

8 



Other 
Federal 

:$183 

I 

■ ^ 

81 

3 



- Reftlonal Education 
Service Agencies 

29 Projects 

- National Defense 
Education !Act 

. 70 Projects 



- Non-vocativ' 'aj 
Educa ti on iienion strati on s 5 
■ 40 Projects' / 



7 i\ 



State 

' $285 

i 

\ 196 
77 
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; VI 
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0.1 



Local - J 
^i-i $333 •■, :. 

, • 204 ' 

92 

25 



P.l 



0.5' 



Total 
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$1,232 
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60 , ' 
14, 

14 
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Total 
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pnograrns. As a resCjt of these amendmentsi the Cbmrniislon established ^priorities to 
cover ' these Of?f rational projects which (1) introduce or add tiew oi; extend or expand 
ejcistihg vocatlonaj or tecfinJcal services or programs ^ot the fDllowlng typesi career 
aducationi guidance arid placernent services"'^ and trainlhg in fiejds with critical manpovj'er 
shortages^ oMZ) pFo^de aarviGes^which^sa 

An example of the Cofrifrilsslpn's effort in the former^ priority area is the operating 
support given to caratr education projects in A^&lachiari Ohlor'^'^e pioneering program 
, I n this 'educational are^ was conducted under- the auspices of thp- Washington Coynty 
' Voqational School^at Marlettai This program, having 'eKhaustedjts eliglbijlty f^r ARC 
assistance upon termination, of its fifth operating year, is current^^mpported wh-h-^state 
and local funds. In the adja^nt tri-county area of AthenSp Hocking an^ Perry^ ,th#re is a 
similar prdject in its fpurth year of ARCiundlng.; ^ o 

Conrtrftission support of prDgpams an the i^tten priority area *is exemplified by^^a solar 
eriergy training progrann lor secondary students in North Carolina and an oil producing 
training program for high school* students in P^nnsylvaniap ARC assistance to the first- 
rriantioned projects to. be impiemented at four secpndar^^ schools fin the counties of 
Alexander, Caldwell^ Jackson, and Wflke$i will provide for the acquisition of equipnnent, 
supplies, and Staff naedad to train from 136 to 216 students annually for dnjryrlevel Jobs 
,it\ the solar energy fields Instruction will coyer the design, fabrication, and installatipn. 
of solar energy conriponents, and systems in homes, schools, and industrial and commercial 
enterprises. ' - * ^ 

^ ' _ , { _ _ * 

The Bradford Area Hlgh School Oil Production Project in McKean County, Pennsylvania, 

received ARC gr^t assistance iti both 1977 and 1978^ in addition, some services and 

ecjylpment were donated by private individuals and industry. Initial ARC assistance 

prbyided for the.constructicn of a building aadition and. the acquisition of equipment 

neadfd to i-mplement a' course that would %ffer stud€ffW^hands-on experifence in the field 

produfction phase of the oil industry* The original curriculum provided for skill training in 

such areas las weldings basic electricity, pipe fitting^ rigging,-^ pumping, hydraulics, tractor 

and JbulldoMr operation, etc* Subsequent ARC funding w6nt«:toNvard the^purqha^^ of an 

oil ^drilling rig and s^me operationai . suppdrt designed . to complement ; the above 

cuirriculum and to ejcpdsa ifudents to the total process of drillihg a producing well and 

randering it operationaU ^. . * ; v 

The need for operational assistance and the receptlveness on the part pf states to the^ 
operational authority g:a.nted under the 1571 anriendments are attested to by the fact 
that, through FY 1978^ approjcimately $22*3 million have been approved for 89 operating 
prt?irams. . '" . • / , ; r f ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

In addition t^ operating authority, the .1^971 amendments provided demohstrational 
r authority ; for vocational and technical education projects^that would demonstrate 
areawide educational planning, services and programs. One such demonstration project Js 
the :^Staff Exchange Project encompassing air of | Appalachian Kentucky, which is 
conducted by the KentucNy Bureau of .Vocational Education. This project involves 
vocational teaGhers, vocational administratprs 'and representatives of business and 
industry* The pupposa of , the project is to ma1<e occupational education more rejevant to 
the needs of business and industry* Project accomplishments tb date bave induced the. 
ByrMU to iund it in its entirety and to implement it on a statewide basis. » ' 



the 1975-1978 Focus*£ ■ • * .; 

The 1975 amendments did not alter the basic iocus of th^ Gom mission's education 
progrann (lie.,\ career training), ' but gave it greater diversity^ by Jproyldltii new 
demonstration^l authorl^ In certain nohvocationai areas* In doing sOp thWy also 
ancouraged a sh^f tironn li^rastructure deyelcJpmerit to facility utilization, : This shift has 
found expression in Section 211a of the Code whiqh reqcjires pQtential.appUcpnt|;ipr new 
construction projects' to explore the a^ent to v^hich ARC^asslsted or othep. exiitcrit 
facilities are utilized, especUlly with" regard to the provision of adult'; educatibn 
progcams, and to consider less costly alternatives (i.e., renovation, cohsolidatiQn, 
' provision of transportation, etCi)* The Commi^slorj^s policy also restrict^oequlprnent 
grants to those that will serve innovative or expansionary prqgrams, purihg the period of 
^ 1975 to the present, this shift, is substantiated the kinds of ihyestments made by ihe 
^states. The following table sunini6rizes' these Ipvestnnentsi , \ .^Cj 

' . FY 1975 FY 1976 FY 1977 FY 1978 
' ^ ^ , ' " ' " ' ■ \ ■ ^ " . 

FacilitiesyEqglpment $^2,623^000 $21,660^000 $l^,2B7,O0O $[6)4^16,000 
'Operations ^ ; $ 3;58fi,000 $ 5r^0,dW^ 

With regard to the expanded demonstrationai? authorityi the Comnriissi% established 
priorities for both vocrtional and nonydcational projecta IfT^uch area^^ 
technical educationj career education^ cooperatiye educitipRr; recurrent education^ 
guidance', counseling -and placement serv^ces^ reading, mathematics: and' communicatlo 
skiilsi Regional Education Service Agencies^RESAs), ^ \vhich p cost-effective 
educatiortal services to^groupings of jchool districts that could not |fford sucfi sarvices 
on an individual basisf and a limited number, of specialized areas respondifti to 
^educational needs and priorities identified and documented in state Appalachian 
deyelopmenf plans* Some stat^ have used this latter catagpry to idefitify and invest 
funds in economics education firografris, programs for the talented and gifted, dropout 
prevention. programs, and the Appalachian Education Satellite Program, During the first 
three years of broadened authority for norfvocatlonal areawide^ucition demonstrations^ 
the Commission approved $7#2 million for 50 demonstrational programs, which were 
selected with .the^involveniant of alt sectors of the.comm - V 

The ^recently funded Mississippi Appalachian Manpower Consortium Is an excellent 
example oj the kind ol cpmmuriity-bMed vocational dennonstratron program that reflects 
local views on n^ded job skills and likely employment opportunitias* The Consortium 
effort is supported^ at two levels* At the $taide level, the EmplQyment Security 
Com mission, as the lead agency in a consojcllunri of state agencies concernad with 
providing training programs to meet labor market needs, is developing statewide 
occupatiQnal data that lyill be .deaggreg%ted f or each of Mississippi's 13 junior collage^ 
districts* At the lo^al level, thte Consortium (an assddation of local manp^war training 
agencies and institutions) critiques the occupational projections fof Appalachian 
Mississippi and, in cooperation with the state agencies, agrees upon a uniform set of 
projections to be used for the planning And developnrient of training programs* : ' 

A cproUary effort is the establishnient of three career resource and inforniation centers 
*at thr(ae junior colleges to pl'ovide career information and counseiing tp in ail 
age grou^ and establish a referral system with manpower agencies and educational 
Institutions in their res^ctive areas* . ^ " . 




Another project featuring ^community Inyd^ernent at various levels Is the Community- 
Based Program for Upgrading Maijpovver Resources and Career Development now In its , 
'third year of operation; in the three-county area of Steubehj Chemung, and Schuy^ler in 
'AppfracHlan Nevv York* The project irivolvtiS tvyo*major progra^iniatic efforts, f.e., a., 
community^based prograrn and .a school^based program. The former focises on job 
placemerit 'Copriilnatjorl and 'educational leryiS^s brokering^ which creates a linkage 
between employers and educational resources through the dual function of Injformlhg 
emplovars of ava^fabl^ training opportunities and educatora of efnployers* training needs, 
The developjnenf of spoclflc training p^'ograms In "critical skllJ. areas benefit 
unamployed^or underemployed adults and out-of^sc^ol youth. .The school-based program 
centers pn development of school persorihbl and mghllghts "ihe jntegratlon of career 
education concepts into the curriculum. An important project feature is the promotion 
of Ciooperatlon between the business and education communities and. other interested 
ag^hcieSp . ' ' ' ^ * - * 

/Regional Education Service Agencies have figured prominently in the Commission's 
educltion pragrarrii Typical RESA multi-district and multi^county programs include such 
activities as^ early childhood ^education, mredia services^ special educationj staff 

, develophient, adult basic education^ talented and gifted.programSf group purch'asingf'lT>d^ 
activities associated with thte Applilachian Education! Satellite Program (AESP).^ RESA 
multi^county operations are exempliflecl^by the reading centers established with ARC ^ 
assistance In' North Wilkesboro and Canton^ North| Carolina, which focus on staff 
development and' teachen certification. / ^ . i ^ , " J 

A number of ,ARC demonstrations, have' featured the ^employment / of innovative 
technqlogy* In Appalachian' South Carollnas the Commission funded a pro|ram calling for 
the. coordination^ arfd operition of thW Appalachian Education Satellite Project In that ^ 
region. Augrnenting limited National Institute of Education fundSp ARC mbr^ies wU^help 
transnnlt programs via NASA-operated sateijlKes that are selected arid developed with 
local assistante and therefore are reiponsive tq community needs. Such programs can 
provide people grouped at one of ^5 r^gicnwide reqetving sites with advanced.training in 
^ their field ol work or In otheV skills without compelling them to leave their hom'es or jobs 
and travel tp the Campus of an Inititution oi higher learnin^i ' . ^ : \ ' 

The dayelopnnent ,of two computer/ net vvorks in the 'eastern half, of Ohlo^s ZSrcounty 
Appalachian Region is another example of the trend.toward technology innovation. This 
project^ sponsored jointly by the^'Ohio Mid-Eastern RESA and. the* Southeasterly Ohio ^ 
Voluntary Education Cooperative jind covering a 20-county areaj will soon be expanded to 
include the four^county area of;itJie_SAutfi.Central.O ' virtually all of . - 

Appalachian^hio/ will shortly receive clata processing supportHq such areas* as student 
■sehedulirfg^ grade and attendance reports^ payroll operations, etc. ^ The projeot provides 
for the acquisition of .digital copr)puter equipnrient (some of which is already operational) 
for setting up/networksttot ^ill tie in with direct access to the computer centers 
operated by the MetroprtlMn Education Council and the State Department of jEducailbn 
at Columbus* \ ^ \ ) ^- ' ' v ' \ 
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The increased interest on the part of states- in ARC'S * broadened demonstrational 
authority is avldariced by the following taW^ 
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^tonvocatioriap » ' ^ ^ 

'benrionstratlons 0 ' $986,000 $2,360.>000 $3,716,000 



Ruture Directions ' * ^ ' , . ' . 

The following observations can be made about current. educational 'nee^ I the R%l6nr 



o Some special areas coricern include tralriing in roacling anjd-Other basic skills; 
programs_J^pp- 'disadvantaged and handicapped students, counseling , and 
guid^DC^r^nd In-servlce education of teachers, (M6%^of the 13 . states have 
, , given high priority to improved reading Instruction, better counseling services, 
and handicapped educationt) « , 

D Thefe is a continuing need to correlate student interest with employment 
bpportunities and to dra^^ on representatives of buslti^ss and industryi and the 
larger com muni ty in educational planningp , . 

' o Job counseling and placement of vocational/ students are, two crucial school. 

services which an evaluation study* found to be weal<* Student follow-up 
' constitutes another deficiency. 

o Dropout rates for AppalachiaTerrtaln sl|nificantly higher than thppe for nonr 
Appalachian, ar^as* The national estimated rate is 36.2 percent* Some 
Appalachian state reports indicate dropoUt rates averaglrig 30 pe'rcfenti 

o Although the Region is well supplied ^ith i^st^seccsndary institutions^ the 
proportion of , Appalachians who have completed college remains strikingly low. 

■ : ^ '1^'' ■/ - ^ ^ . = . V .... 

0 The previously noted high dropout rates account for* loW levels - of adult 
literacy, which pose a serious profeLem especiaU in Central Appalachla and, to 
a lesser degre€j in Southern Appalachia*' United States Census data indicates 
that approKimately 5*3 percent cf the IJ^S. population age 25 and over have 
less than five years of schooling. Northern Appalachla reports ^.3 percent, 
,^ -^Southern Appalachla 10 percent, and Centtial Appalachia IS\3 percent* The 
regional average is 9*8 percent, almost t^ice the national average* 

■ ■■ ' * ^ • ^ ' ' - 

o ^ The secondary curriculum in Appalachian schools (|s in those of the nation) 

appears to be badly in need of revitalizatidn* In many Instances, secondary 

schools saerh to perform the role of a caretaker agency. Recent challenges to ' 
'the existent secondary system, which call for^ the ^completion of requirements 

leading to a certificate oi literacy (or jiunctional literacy), suggest that 

significant change must occur in that area*' 
^ ^^'^^ ' ' . *^ ■ ■ '/^ \ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ _ ' ^ : 

,As an overall educational goal, the Commission believes that Appalachian communities 
. must strive to develop systems which will provide expanding opportunities for continuing 
life-long education based on individual needs and aspirations/, However, the Commission 
Is also convinced that educational improvements which lead toward this goal cannot be 
"importetf V because they depend, above all, on the development of improved linkages * 
^among diffiirent parts of the formal educational system and between the schools^nd 
colleges an^ other elements of the community which are^^^ 

its human resources* Thus, the impetus^f or effective and lasting change must be locally . 
based, must develop, and must produce new institutional forms and arrangemfn|s to 
insure a wide range of settings for relevant leaniing adapted to the wide range o^ life 
circums:tances of the learners, - ^ ^"^'^'^ - 



In the long run the ComffilfSion believes thaf the, most effective role tot^ ARC wUr be to 
' act as a cataiystjor educational change, especially by providing inforrriatlon, technical 

assistancep and other resources to local groups whichf can foster the developmont of more 

bi'oadly- based educational leaddrsHIp and also by acting as an advocate of local needs vis- 
, a-'Vis th^.-statesf lho federal governnrierit^ and other potential sources of support, such as 

prlvate^foundationSi * ' • . ■ . - < ^ 

HowQVor, the Commissioh also recognizes that It will require considerable time even 
under favorable circumstances, to bring about the Institutional changes which will ensure 
such broader participiLtion, Consequontlyt the Connmission proposei'to pronnote a 
deiiberateiy phased shift in its education support actlvitiesi , \^ 

o' Increase vocatioml training projects designed to improve ithe quality of all 
^ types of career-oriented education while continuing to reduce ^funding of 
facilities and equipmentp , . ' . 



o Increase operating support of such pri^ty programs as upgrading thfe job skills 
oT -^adul'ts, litera connselingr job 'placements and the instructional uie of 
' telecommunications. - ' . ^ ^ 

o Support the efforts of state and local Communities to identify and meet the 
educational needs of their citi^ens. ( 

o Act ion the proposed Commission Resolutions based on the 1978 conference on r 

Rising a New Generation in AppalaGhia. Of particular importarrce is the 
, resolution establishing the ^goal of insuring that children at tend^^^ 

through 12th ^ grade In Appalaohla attain the basic skills o£ readiiig^ 
- rpathematics, and oral and written comrhunication (see Resolutions in. Part IV 

of this report), * ^ - ; 

Child De\^^lopme^t Proyam * ' " . . ' 

Program History . * 

In contrast to Commission prograrn^ which concentrate on the provision of specific types 
of services cto all elements of the Region^s population^ the child development program 
addresses on a demonstration basis the coordinated delivery of a wide, range of services 
for a spacific target group the Region's, children under six* The rationale^ for this 
progrann focus is twofold. First, and most important^ Appalachia»s dhlldren repr^©M-its^ 
greateat resource for future development. The socioeponomiCs health and education 
delicits characteristic >f many areas of the Region can affect children in especially 
damaging ways* often, resulting in costly long-termj irreparable physical and mfintal 
problems* Such problems Inhibit or ^even prohibit these children from effectively 
participating in the development procwr as adults and may requlrfe costly Ipng-term 
institutional care and public dependence^ Frequently, such long-term problems can be 
prevented completely if the ^causes are alleviated or if ^he problem Is identified and 
treated at an early age* ^ , 

^- - .».■/..--.' \ ■ - ^ ' ■- ■ -■ ^ ' - ■ 

Secondi Comrnission. efforts In this area are based on a presumption that creation of an . 
overall institutional capacity or* agreennents linking previously independenV service 
organizations for purposef of providing a comprehensive range of sef vices to children 
under six will result in the provision of a nrip|e complete, coordinated and appropriate set 
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of services than will the/f Independent praylslon^through separate agencies. A,s a result 
of the greater cfflcienqy of a comprehensive' approachpUt js expected that the unit costs 
of delivering services to chldren will be lower. In addition, because a combined set of ' 
'services is more complete and appropt*late to the child's needs, It Is expected that they 
will be more effective in meeting the problems currently faced by the Region's ^children. . 

' p ' ' , , ■ 

In seeking to give all young chlldreri In the Region access to a comprehensive range of ' 
services, the Commission emphasized child development program planning through 
working, with state agencies^ since they are responsibla for most public services f6r 
children and their parents and administer most federal programs that provide such 
services. ' * ' . , 

The states were encouraged to form interagency councils to plan and develop programs 
that would meet locally identified needs* Those councils .were charged with the 
responsibility of developing a. statewide plan for the coordinated delivery of lervjces to 
children* This state planning effort gave the states an oppprtynity tbi establish an 
Interagency and multi-disciplinary baslf to child' development plannlngi make better use\ 
of ^ther federal resources, especially -Title IV-Af estaKUfihu demonstration areas to 
conduct programs for better replication In the state and Region^ #nnphasi^ prenatal care 
and services for all children to age sixi and establish or|ani2atlonal patterns in states. 

The emphasis on ARC-suppcrted planning led^to tfTe Jinking of .categdrical servlceii and^ 
filling criticaJ gaps in state and local services, A distinct and unique aspect of the ihild*, 
development program has- been the^range of possible component sirvicesj family 
planning, preriatail and postnatal care, including >elated Instructlonj pediatfic health 
: , services, including icreeningj ^dia|nosis, treatment, education^ and infant strrnulatidn; 
. ^' parent education^ protective services, special educatiori for the handicappad and their : 

tamilies; center^ family anci "foster carei ^mental health services^ training and education 
. ' for practitioners and transpdftation. . - ■■ ^ ; / 

In; 197*, which was the peak year, in ARC dollars appray^^orThe child development' 
/ program, 2 W programs or .service compDhgnts wer^reatfilng at least .parts of 222 of 397 
Appalachian counties, Jn the first tHree yewr^one of operating programsi niore than 
\ ; r^WOipOO families ahnually were reachedHSy" the services provided. Approximately; 85 
p^rc^nt^of the services were proyi^e^'tq communities with a population of 10,OOC or JesS| 
- I The f^dg^ provided^ffiployment fbr an estimated 5,000 Appalachi^s aMually, ^rtd 

f :/the day^^cftre prografl^s^fllone havd enabled Aout j,000 parents per year t6 train for oA 
' / ^maintain emplc^^ / , ^ ' 

,.,B^^ of FY. 197^^ $6%l rfilHion ^d been^ approved for child development. Total 
-;.<-^^^Rrovals' r^ {rom $186j0O0.1n FY IWO'td $25.5 million In FY 197^* Other federal ^ 
- iunys. have\te factor in the child developrhent program.. One of theV 

r ijh^ has been the'abillty to use these funds to Resign 

; a comprehensiy^^^^ th^t otherwise would not have' been , possible urider other 

, categoridal fa4erEU^|r^ to allow states to dra^^ down other federal grant 

' nionles that required vlocar matching funds and that might have otherwise not been 
: > : ' 0rected^ qt; attracted inw From FY 1971 ^hor ugh FY J97M7*.ijcillilon in ^ 

other federal funcb were tomblhed with ARC resources/ These funds inelodgds Title ! V- 
A, Title )<1X; MCHr Title I, ESEA, U5DA, Head Starts and «UD/1aet%f€en. FY 1972 ; 
and FY 1973t the amount of other federal funds dropped significantly b^cayse of a 
• change in .Title I\^A regulations which severely reduced.ell^blUty limits arid the amount; 



of Title I^-AN|uri;& avaUaW^ many pfograms. The ARCj in FY 1973, picked up several' 
service comport^ti that had previously l^ten eligible for Title IV-A, On t|ie average^ 
each ARC dollai^Jlas dlr the use of $1.20 from stitevOtHer federal, or Jocal 

.sources*. ■■ ^ i' ''^^^ ■' ' . " ' ■ ' ■* 

^ The ^973-197S Fbcus : <r - " 

The 1975 ARDA anriendnients focustdj^pn providing services^ in underaerved areas and 
incrt^ing the ccbt-effectiveness of programs. As a rf suit of the 1975 legislationj thp 
ARC Code, Sectiin 202, was revised with the following objec^vest 

o To initiate in underserved areas of the Region needed services for children 
^ under six and their farriliies with an emphasis oh. comprehensive child care and 

the prevention of disease and di-sabU^ * ■ \V ; 

0; To improve and strengthen, Appalachian state and substate capability to plan 
and implement *seryicas to rriinimii^duplication and fragmentation and fully 
.1 Use existing federal and nonfederal resources. -* 



6 Tautest in the Region innovative approaches to the organization, deliX^ery/ and 
financing ^f services for children. - ' ^ 

The 1975 Act pfac^ can anpp|iasis^ on planning, i Several ^f the states have ta1<en a 
renewed interest Irt child-Mdey since tbe Initial planning effort in child 

development be^n ^n 197p;Un' FY 1978K$967,000-was approveiv for chiU 
d^veloprrierit plarining and technical ^^assistance, . Vstate level plahhing for child 
development usually starts^ at ""theUgcal development district . level. There, : planners 
.cfesigni hunian Tesource; programs fbr s^^ifid*couhtIes and ragiorhf*in relation to the 
state's overall goals* ^ The State of New Yprk is^nTwa^ple of the^^^ of human 

resource planners at the iQcal leyeL 'tTo^f Aeir l^&^dcv^lopment district^ planning 
effort, hunrian^'fesource and child development bqards have beeit^-fior^ to provide ioeal. 
comrtiuhi'ties with persons whovare^ knowledgeable of^*We social pro^BleTOs^ affecting the 
"pc^ulirfion*. ^' , . .^A: ■ ' -'^ ^ "'''^^^^^ ^ 

Some states ^have located child deyeloprhent offices within an .^^kisting state agen^^n^ 
have created by state legislation a separate off lie for child devfelqpnfient. In. South 
Carolina a verx strong state Child Development Council has been created by "the 
governor and is responsible to him in carryings oLrt his policies regarding child 
development., ■ ; ^ - ^ . - ' 

In } 975, the" Commissioa, developed a . project design and monitoring format^ to aid the 
states in planning and fnbhitoring their child ^development programs^> Though the 
Comrnission : dW ndt make this format rnaridatory, it is now used in eight vStates— 
Gedrgla, Mississippi, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Ne^ Yorky^OW West Virlgnia, and 
Kentucky. There is evidence that this 'format provides sound framework for prqgram 
design because it is gt^afed to allevrating s^ciflc problems or nee^-and encourages 
practical consideration about anticipated p^ [ '/■ ' 

The 1976 Code amendments placed a greater emphasis on the self-sufficiency of 
programSi To help early self-sufficiency of projects, Section 202 gf the ARC Code was 
Tevised to Include requirements for cash and requirements for sell-sufficj.ency' plans*" 'The 
Code now requires all prdjects to have a minimunn of 5 percent cash frbn nonfederal 
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SpUfCes it) the first year of operations, a minimum of 10 ^rcent in the second .yearj *and a 
miniminri of 13 percent ih the third and. subsequeot yeirs. the Code, hQwever* does 
include a provision to allow a '^governof to request a this cash requirement if Jie . \. " , 

and the federal cochairrnan concur that an i in lieu ofcash is in the. 

; best interests of the Appalachian profrifn* to further ehiphasize early self -sufficiency, . / /. 
the governors adopted a Code pol^ of limiting the number of yeaf i f or ARC support to . ' 
three, However^ if the;applicant"Mn document that f if ^ year is needed 

to complete the denrionstration of the project^ ARC support for these two years can be 
consiclered* Since the inceptiori of this Cpde requirement, the riumber of fourth and fifth / ; - 

. year projects ^has decreased significantly. Iri FY 1978/5nly 23 (15 percent; of approved - 
projects were fouHh/ year grants. The State of Georgia has established a maximum of ^ 
tvo-year ARC support and Pennsylvania has established j^three- year maximum as state 

'pjar policy. . ^ ^ ^ \/ ^ ^ : - ' - - ■ 

The Code now has ^quirements for a self-sufficiency plan which is to be submitted with* . ^; - " 
each initial proje^d^T This plan must include a detailed plan for future financial support^ 
and establish theT^yiod of 'assistance needed^^^^^^^^ * 

Irt the summer of 1977 p it became apparent that several projects approaching.^the end of . . . / 
their fifth year of operation were having difficulty findirig an alternative source of funds ' * ' v 
Jo ontiriue the loperatlon of their respective programs^ Because of expressed loc V' 
cpmn^unlty support, the ARDA was arnended by the^ passage 61 P.L. 95-1 9> on . 
Noyannber IS, 1977} to allow up to two additional^ y^ars of ARC support if .the : ^ ^ . 
Gonftnniission arid the state determined that no other federal, state, or local funds were ^ y 
a^^able to, continue the. project. ' ' : ^ — i—l:. . > 

Under P#L*^95-193j in py 1978, the Commission funded 50 projects for a total of ^ 
$^j3S0;873 in the States of Alabarba,"Georgiaj Kentucky, Maryland, Missisiippi, North 
Carolina and Ohio./ ^ - j ^ ' / . ; ^ 

^^^Ap^jKI 976, Save the Children Foundation held a cqhference in Knox vlllej Tennessee • . 

^3j<ed, '^State of the Child In^ A^palachla," Thev ARC cooperated in the planning of this 
qonierence, whiah brought together over 400i"gfass roots" participants to discuss what. ■ , 
needed jo be^idone for young qhildren-in Appalachia* Many of the participants were ■ 't 
attMdlng a cohfere)^^ for, them, to 

share ideas and jvlewpoints that ire^^^ ^ 
policy roles ana not actually delivering services oh a day-to-day basis." 

Again, in 1977 J Save the Children sponsored, a follow-up conference in Berea, Kentucky : ■ * 
to j^nce again p:^o vide an opportunity for ''grass roots" persons to share ideas about the * " 
nfeeds of the Although the Gommission did not provide* direct administrative . - 

suppopt ipr this^nf erenca, AR^ ' i_ > 

III Nqyennber 1978, under joint spehsorshipp^he ARC and the State. of North Carolina held *: 
a conference which focused on "Raislrig, A New Generation'' ages 0 to S years in ■ . 
Appalachla. Through a series of, panels thislconference encouraged governors' delegates 
frorri' state^ regional, and local agtfndes 

Q stren^hening families ' \ - / . - 

. improMing basic education skills of Appalachian children v 



o providing child care services for families that need them ^ 
. ' r .D reducing infant mortality and raising healthy cW 



Future Directions 



=^ The recent cbnferences^h^ve given'^ A^^/lreconm\en<iB.tiQj}s that pcovided valuable 
guidance^ inndatermining strfftegies lor fature investments in child'^deytetopiDnant- ^TheSe 
retommfendations have racaived-carefuJ ^itudy^nd savers ^ be 

• deeide^^upon at the sprlng-Gommlssiani^ * - 

v Tha poiinmission's policy discussiops. fedlised on thpae areas — Financing, i'^dvocacyj^and^ 
. Pro^^rn Devalppmant* "'r / ^ / \ ( ' _ / . . ' 

Finan cings The Commi^on lookad at factors v^hich will anhanca the long-ternn stability 
oi child aevelopmafrt projects and the R/fesolution tefora-it is to^ ' 




Supporr a general (iva-^year , limit for 'Appalachian jAct assiit|rice to chiiy 
development \projects bUf^'with discretionary authprity to continue support 
beyond that period upon state request for projects the Com rHissloh assisted in 



^ Advocacy ^ Tha^ , Cpmm issio'n can serve asi an advocate for appropriate legislation 
affecting the lives of young childreh*' It has the^.unique advantage 6f baing'a federal- 
state partnership, with experience in fuoding oyer .75 different types of ikild development 
f programs, H'anging from compfehe^nsive,. dqy. care service?^ to more cbordiiigLted service 

* dalivagy systems.% the Resolution how before the Commission is tor ^ - ' ^ * h 



"Strengthen its role as an advoca^te for the Region's children and their fanniUes.' 
To carVy this:out| the Cbmmlision .-will seeR and obtain public participatiori, 
- conduct research and vigorou the interests of rural area and small 

: cities in Appalachia in the davelopment of national policies^ legislatiDn^and: 



programs affecting children and {heir 



families* 



P rogram Development * .From the beginning of 

'Hivelopnnent programming, technical jjassistanqe . has, been -emphasized 
now before the Commission's the? _^ 



the Commission's invoiv^bent with child 

The Resolution 



^llocatien of .up to^l 00^030 for use in FY 1979 for techhical assistance;^ to 
child development pmjects in ihe R^gion^^^^^^^ This assistant willfnoT only *serve 
to improve the financial stability of projects, but' will permit the sta'teis whichV 
have not" had the opportunity to develop projects from linriitad a^^ailabl^ funds 
to extend, needed services. 
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' . Natural Resources^ Envirdhment mnd Energj^ 



The development and execution -ARC natural resources^ environmerit *and €n6r|y 
^ prograrns h^s bean an avQlutlonary^^^ characterized by'^an ability to be responsive > ' 

. y and. sensitiv^^^^ -past ;14yyeart have, witnesaad chan|ing ; ^ 

: a priorities- and approaches to the dey^^ of natural resqurces in the Region* _In ' 

general, .t^he trend has^HSeen a^vay from the more simple "cost-effective^^ dev^S^ment 
; appr.oach to maximize economic gains to one ola public stewardship of these resDurees* ;. 
. This stewafdship seeks .to manage natural resources not only to secure economic |ain i l 
frorh developm .but; to do it in such a way that makes, an en.^r'oi^nrif nt^ily seund j ' 
> contribution to regional development goals, . v 

-.^ ' ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ / ^''r^'" ■ \ 

There is a natural resources paradox in Appalachia which serves as the backdrop a^inst r < 
: which programs are developed and implemented. -The extent of natural resource rMer\r€s^ \ 
in the. Region,, partioularly water and energy, well serve the economic developmert i 
Qbiectives of many parts of ^AppalachlaV But the way these resources are developed and \ 
rnanaged has in the past and could in the future aggravate a particularly impcrtant . V 

/ natural' resource deficiency in Appalachiaj namely land for economic and comnnunity > I 
development and. lan<^' that mus managed and preserved to maintain the . natural ^• ' 

- ecoloiy and environrnent of the Refflon. ■ ^ ' ■ ^ 

^^The evolutior;! of Comrrfisslon progranris in natur^ar resources; environment and energy ' . 
began by focu^ on particular facets of natural resburce issues in the Region sucli as a 
study ol water resource development projects, acid mine drainage pi^bjects, solid waste' ^ 

■ vand^imte^^ priorities and needs shifted and awareness of the natural . 
Irescurce paradox heightanedi - however, the .\programs began to converge not brly in ^ 

reccgniiing,;for.instance^ thp'irelatianship betwefen energy development and env 
^bvt in understanding how jhese progr^an^^ program objecti.ves* 

vit is now; thi'S; focus that guides the agenda^ of the' energy, environment ar\d natural 
r^ources program. » ^ ^ : ^ : . \- ■ . ^ - . : - . ^ 

' ProiRram History; 1965^1975 " . ; ' ^ ^ ; / 

^The Comitiiss>on!s natural /esb and environment-related activities have taken tfifee . 
majpr formsV (i) the mine area restoratiorl, land stabilization, and timber develpprrient 
organization, , grant. ^'iassiJtance programs! ' (2) the demonstration and . .Section 21 4 . 
'supplementary;; funding of solid level 

■ photographic resource Malysis ^pm^ and technical rasearch an^d 

X technical n assistances^ A; number' of : adSitionai Connmnission programs directly affect; the _ - 
erivironment- but .have of other prtograni area 

objectivfcs. The Coinmiision^s water spppSy and sewage treatment program started uiidar . 
Section 212 authorizatiori for sewage 4ceat^ an authorization whlch'vvas 

in effect -replaced by the use of Section -21^ supplernentary funds in* connections^ 
iubsequently adopted basie federed water and sewer grant program* The Comnnis^lan'i 

;^pH(tiary pdlicy: concerning the use of^these funds has been to view th^ miinly as part of ^ 
a* connmunity d©veloprperi1 public fadl^ infrastructure n^cMsSry 

for development rather. 'than part^of a regional water resource program* .Solid^va^aste ^ 
projects 'have : been funded, both as part of a Section 202 health demonstration activ^ity * 
and as a Section 302 demonstration with a n^ore distinct environmental focus. A related 
junk auto removal program has been undertaken with primarily an environmental iocus 
using Section 302 fjjnds. . / ^ \ T / 



^ - ■ ■ „ . ' ; ' - . - Total * 

\ ' ; ' ' OthW , . - ^ Eligible 

■ ' ; ABC - Federal, 'statt " Local Cost ^ 

* . . ..."..* J ■ ^ ■- ■ .■ ... 

. Program Summiii^ .kl'^ |0 - #22 $0.lf $96 ^ 

' HO Projeets ' • - , , _ „ 

: ■ . • Mine ■ Subsidence -30 0 12 0-3. ^2 . 

32 Pjojects ■ " 

'■' ; * "• Land Stabilization* ' I9 * 0 • o'.'o3 0 

.■■-'<-.■ .'■.■.■■"■.■■=■■■. -. ■ -4 ■ ^ ■ " ■ 

■'■■^^^^ . V Mine Fim-^ , l6 0 ^^ 6 a - ai ^ 

- 9^ Mine D2?alnaee ^ . if . 0 • 3 < ^ 0,1 \ 6^ - ' 

Strip Mine Reclamation; 3 0- ' 0.5 ■ 0,k '4. > 

" ^ • Well -^aapping ' ^ ,0.3 0 0.1 ^ O . O.h 
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* ETDga^aa vas Stalnlstarid ttoougji Indlvtdual conbTacts vlth farmers 
l8j,0O0 contraats ha;ir€ "bean signal J * ' ^ 



Major accompli^ sumramri^ed bebws ^ - 

Mine Area Ras toratiom Under Section 205 of the Act the ConrmrU'^^it^'n can provide tu^id^ 
.to seal and fill voids in abandoned coal mines, planj and exacuta projects for 
extinguishfifient and'control of underground and outcrop mine fireii seaj abandoned oil and ^ 
gas weils^T-edairn surface mine areas and mlhe waste banks on public lands, and control 
or abat^ mine drainage' pollution. Projects funded by ARC can, divided into the 
^follONVing four categories? ^ * = , ' , 

o Mine Fire Control- The Comrnission h^i assisted 35 projects totaling some-. 
, . ^ : $15.3 million to combat the mine fire problem.;; All projects haye been in ' 
- . Pennsylvania with 25 in the bltuminous^^egionNtotaling $li^3 while 1 0 projects in 

the anthracittk^totaied $1^ million. - \ * - ' 

■o : Subsidence Control Programsr -Twanty-one projec^^ 

miliioh have been funded. ,Most projects have been In the anthracite region of ' 
PahnsyiyaniaV Thirteen! of the programs were ip the northern field where there 
is a significant population and the threat of subsidence coijld hive caused * 
serious econqm is hardships to the ^ople- i . ' ^ 



Following Tropical Storm A^gnes, Congress authorised the Commission, to^ 
: , cond^uct resea|Ch on the g^^gical miru 

- and^oodn^. .Jhe Commission launched research and demonstration projects - 
' i ^ " a^Ttfiree afeasi ^ (H^ubsidence control^ (2) landslide and land use, and (3) stream 
l^hannf JiMtion and its impact on aquatic life. These were completed' in in 
1977, ' = : . ^ 

• , o \ Surfaca'Mina and Mine Refuse Bank Reclamation* A totai of 47 projee^^ 

beeh ftjnded fd^ a total of /$S million. AH the projects have been directly 
\ linked to tlie development the reclaifned land for such 

; . 'diverse activities - as ;state/parks|' alrports,!schoolsV housing and industrial parka. 

"o ^ Mine Drainage JPoUutibn 'Control. Theteomm restoration authority 

' was amended in 1971 to specifically include the' abatenne'nt of mine drainage* 
These ^amendmentii ^enabled the Commission to, take a mora connprehensive , 
approach to remedying- mining damages. This progrann' authority fully reflects 
a principle conclusion of -the. Commissico*s acid mine drainage studyi The^ 
conclusion* was that the abatement of one type oi mining pollution should be 
part, of t^a 'mor^ comprehensive pollution control and envirortmental 
irnprovement program Jor the land and waters >0f the area aff ectecl, ^ • ' 

A «t^ of 12 projects have been funded under SeptiSn 205^ for acid mine 
drainage control and treatment totaling over $5,2 ,rnitlion. These projects 
. . ^contribute directly to the development of the Region through their, effect on 
' ^ / water supply, ' ' ' . ^ ' - • . 

Land Stabilization and.Timber Development s The Ian J stabilisation program auvhorized 
under S€Ction_^03 prpvides contracts ranging from three to 10 years to liffnish assistance 
.to landowners, ^operators or occupiers of land in the Appalachian Kegion for land 
stabilization, erosion and--se^ment control, reclamation through changes ^in - land 
utilization, and the establishmenf^^f itneasures for the conservation and development of 
the Region*s soil, water,^ woodland, wildlife^ and\recreation resources. To prevent 



scattering of ; effort, areas were required to be located in or to serve areas id^tified is : |,^ 
haWng significanft^ potenti'al for future The pcogram has provided fbr the v'!; 

^improCenlierit of nearly^*59,0Q0 acreslof^ " v > . % 

Section 20ft- established a; program' to assist ini. the establishhient of trmber devalopni^ftt 
organizations (TDOs)* The^objective:of t^^ to improve -timber productivity and/^ 

quality., and to increase raturils to Jandoja/ners by provitiing continuity of management/^ 
good cutting prictiqesV marketing-services^ physi sViall holdings and 

managerr^ent of forest lands. * ' \ 

ARC autjfioriEed four TDO feasibility stuSies in New York| Kentucky, Carolinaj and 

Tennessee- These studies resulted'&i early implerTi^^ of programs/in New YdrkTand:^- - 

Tennessee-v Thesa are not now. supported/by AR ' 
for development of a woodland respurces: cooperative* . The ARC has also . supported 
'development of a lapdowners assoGiation in northeast Mississippi. A navi^ TDO, is being; . 
developed in a four^couVity area ol North Qarolina: forjthe purpose of supplying; wood for 
energy production. ' ' ■ " ^ . 

Environmental ati^^esource Needs - ' ^ ■ - 

In addition to.the natural resource and envlrprimerital programs spapifically identified in ^ 
the statute, the Cofrim'isiion has established several special; demonstration programs, and V - 
; *used Section 2 H supplementary ghant assistance, ^toTfneet specific envirorimental^nd' > 
resource need^. These special demonstration arid Section 21 ^^ prograrns^ 
rural solid waste -. disposal arid;^buik collection, anfl junk^ ca^ removali watershed r 
developments #nd hiigh-^level photographic resource analysis.^ ^ . , 

'7 : \, . ' \ - ' = . ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ 

Because' of ^^he nature of the environment an^ natural resources empihasis of"^ the : 
Appalachi.an Act^ the Commissioh's natural .resources activities^ have' emphasi2ed : 
-research and technical sssistanqe to' a greater extent than the other program areas. The ■ - 
purpose has bpen to identi!fy 'fhV''major policy ; issues facing f he Region /^nd to provide the 
necessary background information and analysis tp ^permit the Commission' to adopt And 
support energy, environmental aniB natural resources policies and -priorities. In some 
casesy this; policy and technical research, activity iias resulted in new programs for the ^ 
^Commission* More irequently^. it has resulted in the iConimission actively working wi,th ; 
^^■public;^ and private agencies to assist them in adapting their prggrams and artivities to ^ 
respond to regional priorities/ v^^^ . - ^ 

.Initially, the^Commission's basic grant assistance envlronrr^erit and natural resources - 
activities ' were dejif j^ed to meet immediate - problems . rfsuitrng from resouFce 
exploitation and tended to, operate on^a prQgrarn-by-program, project^by-project basis* 
Similarlyj: the spadal demonstrations and supplem assistance tended, to . 

respond to fimmediate identified rrieans in .order to . fill gaps in existing programs*. It 
became 'in creMingly apparjent th^^ prbgram of research >was needed to 

identify, more Gompfehenrfiye approaches to anyironmental and natural resource problems 
in the Region* - It was felt that the result Avould^e twofold. Eirst, the Appalachian ' 
Commission, with limited direct financial assistanc#&vailabley could serve as a forum for ■ 
Identifying Appalachian environmental and natural resource objectivea and priorities : 
.while using its program funds to complement and fill in gaps in/other available programs. . . 
Secondly^ such research could underpin the ^develcpment of effective ARC programs ^nd . 
provide the context mthin which environmental and natural resource .development ' 
impacts/oI -Commission investments should considered. A number of broad studies of v ^ 
ttiis nature have been undertaken* Some examples are; * ^ 



Aciei-'^l^ffe Drairfa^ e. ^ An amerjdment to the^.Aot directed the Appalachiari 
Gommissior^' to studi*- the need fojr desirability- of and Cdnditionrupon \vhich a 
privke program dtealing wrth acid mine ,drainage\ should be 
'* k resOlt of the btudy, the ComTOiiiio^ recomniende'd that any 
action program for controlling ajid bating acid mine drainage^f rom abandoned 
mines should be part of a more'^'^ comprehensive pollution control and 
zenvironnjental irnprovement program for the; lands and waters in Vhe' affected 
areas. In order that the benef iitis from acid mine ^drainaga^ abatement not be 
negated by th^ presence of other iand and water polljatioh i^i the same 'area, 
any program should d^al with the /entire network- M direct environmental 
Impacts witfjin the overall environments of the ar 

I' ^ ^ 

Monfongahela River Basin Study 



public and 
impjemented. 



Jlie M Basin Study wm a" 

cfaimed at applyipg the principal finding of 
ppssible impacts of ar coordinated river basin 
mic development.^^cfuding a number of 
agency effort was direcited- at corribining the 



researG;h cmd demonstration proje 

the learUer study by 5lwwr^ 

environmental cleanup on economic development.^^cfuding 

^ ' components, this ^nterstat^ mult agency effort was ^direcited- at ...^ 

^ objectives of economic deVeloprhent and environmental enhairfcemeni' The 
study developed a procedure for the 'evaluation of alternative 'proj^ct^ that 
combines these two objectives am itjncludes engineering plans, for the first 
projects to be undertaken. • I ' ' 

^ Coal and Energy . StuHes, Follbwing the aciCWine. drainage stadyi Xhm 
Commission»s,.af fort? jn co&l resakch we^e direrta^isuihr hunpan resourca 
problems associated vith coal nlining. . Specific ^ertiphasis waf placed on 
occupational heajth and martpow^r programs and oa the development of 
improved mining practices and : qontrol %techniqMei- f^r^.surface mining to 
minimize . advtrse environmental el facts. Initid activitie^clearly indicated 
that the cost of. urtdertaking rirograms - in %e .healfhK manpoVer" and 
envirbnmentai fields S^QUld be quite high, ft was determined^ that ARC funds 
and interests might' best , be used on ^a selective basis* to au|ment/'and 
complement other investigations, vrfeseaech and demonstrations supported;by 
lederal and state agencies. To detfrmine where best to" use ARC -funds and 
influence, it was decided to! undertake initially broad assessment of some 
aspects of coaKrplated programs, /j coal^related research program, consisting 

iCl) public policy^ particularly^ 
ipaict on the Region's , coal , industry! (2) 
ling for thertoal^in^Uitryi and (3) health 
These threp study areas reflected issues 



lof three m^jor areas'^^vas uncfertake. 
environmentaj protection ;/ajj2l' its -i 
manpower neecfe ^nd manpower trai 
and safety aspects of the industry, 
that'were in the forefront at. the tirYiei 



\ ' ' 

In late. 1972 ajid early 1^73 a special FY 1973 land FY 197^ envirbnmental budget was ' 
developed to' provide logic, coordinatioft , and ' environmental thrust to a variety of 
45^*^!?^.^* funded under the Commission's research program. This initiated a proems :of 
: management of environmental research activities across program authority lines. These 
•management' objectives were supported through staff reorginizatioh, strengthening 
technical assistance to the states an^ local development districts, and coordination with ' 
those federal agencies re^porftible for environmental, programs. ' , . ' 



\ * .... - *' . ^ . ' * 

: . The oil .embargo and other energy events ofc^f 97 3- 197* callecKor a reas^sessment oi the 
^ Region's coal industry and its place in the national energy pictirffc The-Cx^nnmission pakl 
cdiicentrate^^ intention to the need for an energy ^licy.^r the R^giori as an integral 
partl of the development of national energy policies. An 'inquiry was b^gun into the 
ef facets orf coal \ development in Appaiachia of alternative national - and internatic^aj 
policies and on tHe Region as both an- energy supplier and consumer* This specific effort, 
has provided a system that is now^ part?'of^tne national assessment of the regional 
innplications of energy policies and activities. * 

The 1975 amendments to thg ARDA specifically addressed tlie -energy issues fadng 
Appalachia and provided a framewprk for the Cornmission by which it could focus, its 
future energy initiatives and 'activities* Sectlon-2 of ^the ; Act (F Statement of 

Purpose) was expanded to include rifiandates for . the Comm^^^ 

short- and longrterm,effects_^ fundamental changes in national energy requirements and 
production. Sp^ificaJly, Congress outUnttf the Commission's rde in energy to indudes 

o anticipating the effects of alternative energy policies and practicesi 

o planning for accompanying gro\vth and change so es to majci 
. ^ , economic benefits apd minimlM social and environmental costs; and 

o ifrplementing programs and projects carried out in the Region by federal, state 
* and local governmental agencies, so as to batter nneet the special ^ problems 
generated in the Region by th& nation's energy needs' and pH^llcies,'^ including 
^ ' problems of trarisportationrhousing, community facilities and-haman services. 

The Commission hfe responded to this mandate with the development bf specific policies 
and program initiatives' as well as the implementation ol several importan| energy- , 
related programs. v ^ • , . ■ 

Over th^ past three years the Cohnmission has on several occasions^ most notably at the. 
Balanced Growth Conference,, formally recognized and . aflirmed, ita role' in both the 
development and execution of a nafionakfinargy policy an^ational energy plan. At the 
heart of this policy, most recently reaffirmed by the Com^|ion in November 197&; the 
Commission has reecgnized: , ^ ^ ^. - . - ^ 

o that the nation must necessarily look to Appalachia's coal and other natural^ 
resources to meet national goals f^r energy in dependence^ 

" . . ^ ^ 7/ ' 

' that additional public infrastrtictOre will be needed for development as a 
*^ conseqi/ence of accelerated coal productioni ' - ■ 

o that the unique federal/state partnership 4^ em bodied Within the Commission 
- ^ provides the ^mechanism to development- and implement regional energy 
programs^ and ' to' provide mechanisms to coordinate investments related 
thfreto; - . . ' , - ^ ^ 



vS'::^ o <hat there^b^ a long run need to develop renewable energy resources in order 

' to husband and protect nonrenewable energy resourceS| arid 

^ thiatiuture enwgy pla^s affecting the enWronment.gf the Region ^i^t. reflect 
ttiat natural resources are limited ahd ..^ g 
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i' J:. Cdhcurrent with the development of this policyi the Commission uh^S^eftook a'^i 
f * ' , actiortsjn fajfiilment of the new energy mandates ' ' . - 



= ------ -- -- ■ '--'^ -\ds 



Assessment bf Coal Cpn version Poter^tials * The Commission has provided funds to;> 
perform techijjpal, econornic and environmarital/fe 
coal con>rersjon facilities 

weli agf^ubregional analysis for pirticuJar epirgy conversion opportunities. ^ Gur 
^'assessments of potential feasibility of ^^cqaJ gasification in western Maryland and the^ 
Johnstown area of -Pennsylvania are underway. Previojjs assessments in^. Pikeville," 
Kentucky and Hazalton, Penn^yJ^v'^Diayhave ""led tb *joint - f undirig of demonstration 
•^1 facilities witiv the Departrriant of Energy and the Economic Develppment Administration 
ij'/r of the Department of Commerce, facilitiesp . ' ^ 

Lon p Ha ur Energy Trans portation * Marketing of Appal achian'coal jdem'ands an efficient 

operating transport systerri-p^^ Concern over deterioration^ o highways and raii 

L^. ^ Tlne^, and the congestion Bad %ged condition of particular locks and dams within thf Ohio ^ 

basin led to sponsorship of a number of studies to assess overall regional transportation . 

capacity to move energy and other comniodities. Rail, hlghiWay, and waterway^^probafely. 

have sufficient existing capacity or plans to expand capacity to adequately service coal 
fp: : and other) corri modi ty shipmentipneeds along ma^ 

^ capacity I needs/ and ^ replacement" of p>artlc^r 'locks and dams upon ^he OhiO| 
^ MonongalSela and Kanawha Rivers were indicated- ^ \ ~ ■ 

' Coal Haul Roacjs * The^ distribution system of coal haul roads and branch raJTiines feedings 
the mainrtrarisportaticn Corridors continue to be ^of concern^^ 

and ti^ack conditions, increased ^GostsS of repairs to highway and* rail '^maintendH 
departments* and declining s^rvice^to ^ the puB^^ 

bt these problems, ARC sponsored assessment of problems witH coal haul roads and is * 
a*%*' ':'current^ examining the problems or raiJiabandonment and service by light density rail 
(l^^y;/ lines to coal and other 'shippers. It is"c^l|abfirating with the* .Federal Highway and the 
f'f\ Federal Railway Administrations in furtherlnalysis of program needs to address these 
problems- ^ ' . * \^ ' ^ ^ 
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, Energy TechnQlogy ^ Asse ^sm ent , , ARC Is continuing its evaluation of future. 

' anyironmentai problems associated vith energy - development. - ARC and . the . , 
Environmental Protection Agency are jointly sponsoring a regional tecnnolo|y assessment ^ ■ 
to anticipate the econonriic, social, and environmental /issues' likely ''tds^rise^ from ' 
development of energy resources in the Region*' % ' 

1^ Energ y^^ Impact Assistance / Through ^^^g Impact areaSi the Commission has 

provided plafVning assistance to local and. regional planning^agencies for arrWoipating and: 
^planning for; growth associated v/ith nuclear and coal deveb^ . 

•Two of; these grants are now underway in Wayne County, Welt Virignia and "Cherokee 
County, South Carolina* The Wajjae^ County project began because a large mine' was 
under construction and a few mdr^ war^ likely open in the coming, years. / THe 
Cherokee County project aims, to help in the mitigation of adverse impacts of the * V 
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construction of a nuclear power plaot. In bothfthese casesrARC sought and secured the 
' - " cooperation of the Dep^tment of Energy. This cooperation comes In the form of 
' analytical expertise in data collection and apilysis. '/^Isisfanca provided by ARC ^nabl^s* 
iu. the local elected officials to obtain information on . the magnitu^ and location of 
'^l^ impacts as well as^po.ssible me^ahs.to alleviate, the adverse impacts. 

7,* ; * Enefpy Co'nyrvation :. Commission funds have also been used ia ^ number of conservation 

U :' ' projects* Dnd of these has related^ to developnier>t^o£ energy conservation plans tov 

y health cara facilities ih South Carolina, Atiothar explored the possibilities of energy 

. £onser vation an industrial buildings in New, York, * , - *^ 
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Resourc e Recover^ irorn^ M^* ^ Several 'projects have bean funded to investigate the 
prospects of resource recovery fronn solid w In Virginia, for exarff^la, 

looks at the feasibility of resource recover^ from lolid w Rogers 
DevelopmentNDistrict* ' §irTiilar projects explore: t .ofvSftting up a resource , • * 

reco_yery system in' Appalachian South Carolina and Pannsylvan^ia. - ' . 

6oaJ Productivity Seminars *; The Commission sponsored and coordinated a series of 1 1 ' 
seminars%which focused on issues 'of c^ on Goal* At * 

the invitation of the /Appalachian Regional Gommissiohy spokespersons for labors the coal ^ ^ 
industryj academic^ ipstitytionsj and. research concerns convened and discussed coal* 
related issues, / ^ ' ' ■ ^ 

Th^ panelists examined a range of issues aff ectingrtoal mine ^productivity ^ including - 
education and training an the coi industry, al,terjiatiyes to coal-haul roads, prospects *f or' - 
metallurgical coal markets^ 'power plant permitting! land acquisition for housing in 
'Genjtral ^Appalachian ^ industrial coal conversion^ artd environmental" healthy in coaL- 
impacted communities* ^ ■ . % - ' ' 

Devet6pment of Plans^in Coal' States for Surface Mine Restoration , Thfe ARC^nd the 
Office of Surface- Mining *hava agreed. to develop a model planjo serve as a gui'd^ f or ^ 
Appalachian and other states in the ^development of state plans -fof>e;claiming abandoned * 
mine lands, ^ ' ^ ' ^ " - 

Ener gy Guidance Council To^assist the CommissioD in carrying outfits energy policies 




rMppalachiah^^tates* The Council^ a-re'^lar basisj has helped the Commission 

develop guidelines for focusing AR,C energy program initiatives. 

Natural Hazarcis , • - - 

\ ^ ; ' ' ^ r 

A 1975 amendment to Section 302 directed a study^ of ph^siQal hazards that -are 
constraints to lahd use and the risks associated^ with these hazards. It was to include 
\. identification of high-ri$k hazard areas throughout the AppalachianVRegion and give 
strong emphasis to mudslides^ lahdslides, sink holes and subsidence* ■ 

' . . ' ■' . • ■ ft^ • • . ^ , 

' This study has been completed, and submitted to 'Congress. It provides a systemattc 
inventory for all Appalachian counties, of occurrences* of floods, .subsidence^ 4aridslidfsy 
tornadoes, and other major natural hazards and an analysis showing how these 
' occurrences affect the basic process of economic development 'ind growth. The major 



finding is that although loss of Ufe and groperty l^-on a number of occasions caused 
severe sho/t-term problems, particularly 'in the case of flooding^ tthe impsct of these and 
^otheIv hazards has riot 'materially deterred long*^^^ ^ \ ^ 

- ' - ' * ' I ' ^ ' r 

The_niajor recbmrnendatio^ to. a pollc^ of 

encouraging development in areas whtre natural hazards ara^ unlikely to oc^urj 
rTecognizing^hat^hile this procesrttkes^^^^^ ARC will .neetf tp pontine to emphasize 
mitigation efforts^ ia hazard-prorve areas* The 

v Connnnissl'on has adopted 7t 'the .majw componenf^of its policy on natural 

hazards^." \ ' ^ - y ^^- ^ * ' - - ^ / 

Ironically, as the Commission waS/proceeding wiW^the destructive 
floods affected a *5-county^rea in Cfntfal ^ppalachia, Johnstownf Pertnsylvinia, and a 
|fI6;courity area in western North' Carolina,. In_eaj:iLSt;ihesf- cases the C&mmission has 

*>^provided f grids to develop long-term Appalachian 
I flood area a special flood recovery project itaff, jointly funded by ARC and the affected 
jitates, has bean established in PIkaville, H^ntucky, In ^nnection with this effort, ARC 
■ and NOAA are jointly funding the development and implementation of a flash flood 
Iwarnlng syitem. This system will larva as the nucleus for the development of a full scale 
pood ^mrning system for the^entire region ih the ni>/t several years. "A^jpecial effort ^has 

. ^Iso been made using ARC and EDA funcfs to staft a clearing and sriaggini effort in the 
Xug Fork basin. Over the long run, ARC| Vorking with agencies such as HUD, PDA A, the 
<5orps of' Engineers and others, hopes to begin efforts to id^ntify-aadj'de\^aloplflood-f ree 

^sites in Central Appalaehia as an*a^ 

/Agriculture and Forestry ^ ^ ^ 

^^'A noteworthy recent ^^af fort was the convening of ;two> meetings of state and federal 
personnel involved with agriculture and 1 ortstry. A% i result of ' these conferences^ the 
Cornmissian^ at'ats November 1978 meetingr adopted a resolution establishing a policy 
and impl^nrientation program to address the' agriculture and forestry needs of Appalachian i 
This resoJuiion is aimed at the needs of the small and of ten limited resource, farmer and 
landowner*. It specif i^ly addresses marketinii education, technical assistance/ the need 
f Or Qenii^nstrations, anS^Ke importaht advocacy role ^of ARC to assure supportive action 
from other agencies, f \ " . ; ' ^ ^ , 

While -the Commission has continued , to - fund' timber development organization 
demonstrations' in Mississippi .and Kentuckyi^ 

funding several demonstrations of the us^ of low-grade hardwood tirribar for energy 
ganeration.*v5The Regiort is heavily stocked wlih low-grade timber and this resource needs v 
intensive rihariagernent and replacamant if the Rtegion is to produce high quality timber 
, for home building, furniture,, and other wood products. In this regard, the*Commission 
. hte fn^articipatad with^ ^^^^T^ in a : demonstratibn of Wood pyrolysls to produce heat at 
'Waryville Collage, Tennessee, and a grant to the Georgia Forestry Commission has 
implemented demonstration of wood gasification at a. public institution in Rome, 
sGeorgia/ The North Carolina Department of Energy is using a grant to establish a new 
{timber deyeloprnent organization to provide wood chip^ for energy productlcin at W^ternP 
\Garolina University, and to sat up a program to encourage industries to convert to wood 
^f or. energy* iNew York 5tate 1$^ engaged in an effort to s^etdip an organizational structure 
(fjQssibly a sophisticated timber development organization) for both :the harvesting and 
use ; of low-grade hardwoodS, including sale of timber ^or energy production, which 
maicimizes income generation for forest landowners. 



* The future holds fhore active involvement by ARC- and continued funding of /'wood for j 
- energy** demonstrations seems likely, Pennsylvania and Virgini^ have shown interest and 
more intense interest by timter developmen organizatiohs to supply woodffor e^ner|y 
seems to be developing. - * .4^^ : 

Since consideration* and adoption bf the ARC agriculture and, forestry policy rttolutipn, 
additional new opportunities have surfaced. Interest has been shown in addressing rfew , 
•and innovative livestock marketing techniques for small farmers, demonstrations of farrn^ 
energy-saving techniques, and productiofTof pn-farm energy from cattle .and poultry . 
manure. Thei'e is also interest in demonstrating econorrAcally viable techniques for . 
operating smaa farms as well as production of specialty crops and hortioiiLture products, 

Future Directions ^ - ^ . V 

The future jlirectlon of the ener^yj environment and natural resources programs of ARC . 
will, to a great extent center on extendin| the activmee that have characterized tha 
1975jto 197B period. Increasingly, attention will be given to ways in which a resolution 
can be^achievad'at^ the point where resource development may conflict with X'^^^^ca 
stewardship* In this 'regard, the Commission prograni must proceed on the basi^ that 
mitigation iof environmental harm and environmental enhancement can go hand in hand 
with natural resources development that serves both national and regional interests* The 
Commission believes that this approach wllU provide the basis for achieving the; needed 
consensus. ' Given the pressures that are building for both^increased energy production 
and stricter enforcement of laws and regulations protecting individual and community 
^ealth,:^hfs kind of consensus is needed* , 

. Specif ic^program initiatives loF energy^ environment and natural resources in the future ^ 
will focus on the followifig types of activitiesr - . ; 

' O^ A priority consideration "is development of ' Appalachian coal in ways .that - 
^- consider environmental and conservation objectives, and thaf focus |inancial 
benefits of- coal development on regional economic developrnent. r With the : 
often repeated charges that coal minings has been an exploiter of land and 
\ people in the pas% the Comnrussion has. a: strong responsi assist its: 

member states in assuring that the new opportunities for accelerated ^coal 
r production toMneet th^ energy needs, of the nation may serve In a new sense as 

a basic generator of sotind development and conservation^ ^ : *^S^v^ 

\ • . - ^ ' ' ■ \ ■ ■ . * -/f. /^'-^v 

o Assist with research to cflscover what, ^uriknown, underexploited Appalachian - 
gas and oil reso'urdes may be available to the Region and the natlonr 

, o Investigate means to accelerate the /commercialiaifition pf new enei 
technologies; - . . " ■ j . • 

■jj^^^^^^J^. AssistKithe member states in the development of plans and programs related|^ ^ 
energy Impact assistancei * ^ , ^ 4 ' 

o Provide assistance to member states so that they may fully participate in the 
, , : various 3tirf ace mine reclamation programs of the Office of Surface Mining. 
\ The ■ Gom mission will work closely with both its^ member states and the 
^ , \" Department of the Interior to take full advantage of these programs and 
. ^ facilitate the ' development ^and reclamation - of lands Jor . community, 
devploprnent purposes; -\ v / 




Assist states in taking full advantage of EPA progrkn^s for thfe devcloprnent of 

alternative wastewater treatment systems^ for /ural areasi ^ ^ ' • . ' 

, ^ . ' . ' J' - ^ - ' ' 

o, . Continue to exarnjft^ approaches for long-t^ fiotod recovery^ : - ' r 

©S^Seek^ ways to advenca wat^r resources availability in the Region to meet- 
Jt^reaiing energy development and conservation needsf . f-'-'U % ' ^ ' 

Cg)ntinue:tQ work-cJosely witb EPA in^^^a^^ the impacts of envlronmen-tal 

reguJations on the? Region^ and v > ' 

Continue to -seek ways to more fully develop the special potertliMI. of the 
Region's agriculluraJ and forest resources,. ^ ■ - ■ ^. ' 



COMMISSION a'ND STATE, RESEARCH A LOCAL DEVELOPMENT, DISTRICT ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
CamfTilsslon and State Research and Technical Assistance 

Solutions to many of the Region's unique physlcalp soclai^and economic problems have not 
been easy to find* In an effort to test some possible solutions^ try out new methods anH 
evaluate present methods of stimulating growth and development, the Commission has 
turned to research, demohstratlons and technical assistance. 

ARC research activities play a direct role in program planning and development. Much 
research, for example, ii directed toward providlngT policy guidance with respect to 
program priorities or' to selection of areas Jor special program emphasis,, Research * 
activitie^s already funded have had objectives such as identifying the Region's problems 
and resources,^ designing potential programs, projects and investment opportunities, and 
strengthening governmental capability within the Region ^to respond to needs/ Some 
research indicates, whether or not^a particular potential miy be worth pursuing. Some 
re'Search provides information and data not available eslevvhefe. ^ ' 

As part of its effort to. determine what changes are occurring In the Region at^any given 
time, the Commission maintains current statistical, information on population changes, 
per capita income and employment and unemployment figures for the Appalachian states* 
Current information on /these indicators can be^of great Importance to states in ' 
. determining the desirability and validity of proposed projects. Much of this information, 
together with, some statistics on education, health, housing, natural resources and local 
governments, was jr^cluded in Appalachia ^ A Reference Bo ok, published by the 
Commission during fiscal 1977, ' * ^ 

Research instigated by the states has tended to focus on*jocal conditions and prdblemi, in ' 
contrast to the broader ^approach of Commlsslon-instjgated research, which has 
concentrated on problems haying, Appalachia- wide significance. Some of the statp 
research projects have been developed at the state level, 6thers at the local developnlent 
district level, and occailonally some at the county or municipal level. 

Demonstrations are designed to" assess the feasibnilV^ ol ^various pr approaches 
, or qposed through research, program development orfiOther activitlej and are therefore 
njrided for limited periods of time only* Approaches jthat have not yet proven themselves 
in a variety of settings and situations can be tested adequately In demdnstratlons* Often 
activities that began as de^pnstfations prove sufficiently worthwhile either to be picked 
up and funded by appropriate state and local agencies or to be' incorporated into ^DngQing/ 
Commission program areas. ^ " . " ^ ^ \ 

Research and demonstrations thus assist the Commission itself or Its member states to 
arrive at more intelligent decisions in program and.policy areas. In addition tp this form 
of assiftanca, member states are able to ;^ receive technical assistance ^^frbn^ t>ie 

~ Oofnmission staff or financial assistance to' meet speciai; problems and filf particular 
heeds that arise In connection with administering the program at the state, district and 

^.Jocal level. ^ ' 

The basic/objective of all ARC research, demonstrations and technical assistance has^ 
been to assist tha Commission and the Appalachian states to accomplillT^e-obiectives of 
the Act and a wide variety of projects has be&i f unded by the Commission, ringiTig^rom 
Tropical Storm Agnes relief through recreational studies to use of a telecommunicatioi^ 
satellite in teacher training. Each year t^e Commission allocates f^nds for use i 
selected research categories. For FY 1979, these categories werer Evaluati 
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. Regional An&lysesi Humah Resources; ^Energy, Envirohment and Natural ResourceS| and 
Community and Enterprise Development. Projects requested in these catiegorias ar a then 
analyzed and weighted by, a Research Committee accordin^^a srt of adopted criteria* 
^Selected projects are then recommended to. the Commission for approval and funding* 
'' This process is designed to generate research that^supports the Gommission's mis^dn in , 
two basic ways: . ' 

o to show how Commission programs in community development, energy, 
health, education and^other areas can better accomplish their objectives; &nd 

' ■ •' ' . ^ 

. 0 to study issues that are assurhing importance In the Region to learn how the 
Commission's programs and poUcles can best be adapted to/res^nd to 
; changing problems and needSi ^ 

Research, demohstrations and technical assistance are Inteiral parts' of program 
administration and program application. For example. New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee and^yirginia have used" demonstration funds to confront the problem of rural 
mass transportation. Since the natural resource progryfi a'ctivitles of the Commission 
have been expanded and new emphasis has been plac^ on energy and environmental 
programsi these acti^^ities have had priority claims on the use of research, demonstration 
and technical assistance funds. , ' 

In addition to activities like thesC which fall iiaturaily into specific program areas, a 
number of the Cpmmission's research, demonstration and technical assistance activities 
either fall In new areas or cut across Individual program areas to support broader 
' Commission responsibilities, the deveropment of new programs, planning and policy 
developrffent activities, ahd the strengthening of governmentai capability are examples, 
of this type, of assistance. ' 

An illustration of researc^i aimed at developing new programs and policies Js the recently 
begun study of settlement patterns in the Region. This research study will examine and 
document .the changes In settlement patterns and assess their Impact on the need for and 
ability*to provide public services* It will consider what strategies could be followed to 
Respond to thesp different patterns. The study consists of two major parts. One will 
develop data to .define more clearly the distribution of "urban" and *»rural" residents 
within the Region and set forth proposals for the application of the data to federal gra 
prograrn eligibility, requirements antf fund allocation policies. The pther "will investigate 
the effect of settlement patterns oathe n« cost of providing public ^rvices and, wrll. 
develop alternative program policies .to respond to, or influence, emerging settlennent 
patterns. , * ^ 

'A recently completed study, "Capital Impacts of Energy ahd Energy-Related 
' Development in Appalachia", was designed to* determine whether Appalachian 
communities accomnnodating new energy: facilities would be faced with public and 
private facility investment requirements beyond their financial .capabilities* The 
following quote*from the study shpws how research efforts can flag areas of future policy 
^and program concern. / ; V . 

~— ^*^^ummary, locally generated public capital is unlikely to be adequate to support 
^ ' A growing ^pulatlon during the near future. The provision of new 

public services would cost about $1 billion if typical public service standards for 
the region are to be maintained* Abotit one-fifth of this cost is directly associated 
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. with, energy deve,lopment. Hqwever, public revenue, growth due to energy 
developmfent Is expected, to be relatively rneager. ' Private Investment may 
approach $6 billion during the same period, of which one-fourth will be available 
from local financial institutions. While national capiial sources will be sufficient 
. for most-of tHe remainder, shortfalls are expected in the availability of capital for 
housing. In both public and private sectors, capital shortfalls will most, severely 
. affect Central Appalachia of the three subregions." - i' 

A demonstration project with potentially important energy implications is being carried 
out in Tennessee. This project,' which will be managed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, will test and demonstrate a process under' which wood residues "undergo 
vpyrojysis (are burned without oxygen) to .produce low-Btu* gas, oil and charcoal. TKe 
pyrolysis unit to he tested will produce gas and oil that can be burned in the oil/gas boiler 
system of Maryyille College in Maryville, Tennessee, after minor boiler modifications, 
and will supply the college's energy needs. Charcoal produced In the process can be sold 
on the open market. Wood of varying sizesj' species and moistufe content will be tested 
as the raw material, and eventually oth'br organic materials such as agricultural wastes 
will also be tested in the unit. 

If the demonstration is succesrful, fuel obtained from wood pyrolysis systems could 
replace gas and oil requirements fordnstitutions and Industries that have access to low-' 
cost wood supplies. This would also provide a. market !tor wood-processing residues and 
unmarketable tirhber products. Other side benefits would include better foVest 
management and the creation of Jobs* 

An eximpie of the use 'of technicar assistance funds occurred wHen Virginia's New River 
Valley Planning District sponsored a llal^pn planher project. Four counties and four 
towns in the LDD participated in the project, which was aimed at improving the working 
relationship between * the LDD and the local governments and giving the local 
governments greater ability to plan for and manage development within their areas of 
jurisdiction. During the program the liaison planners identified the specific needs of 
each jurisdiction and ran bimonthly training sessions on such topics as zoning, hoiising, 
problems of the agings community health planninf and air .photo interpretation* These ^ 
training sessions: stimulated cooperation anrfblig the Jurisdictions in a number of 
a^ctivitl^Sp inciudini the development of a human services delivery system among three 
jurisdictions that may be expanded to cover the entire LDD* The LDD and the liaison 
planners also prepared,, a comprehensive plan for a multicounty emergency medical 
service system. , - . . 

Research expenditijres since 1965 are shown on the table on page 120. 
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^ ' LTocal Deyelopment pistrict Administrative Support ' y 

The local development districts (LDDs) are the Kegion's tool for ppoling the resources of 
local governments and jointly accomplishing goals that would be beyond-#ie reach of 
individual communities.. The districts represent a way of seeking dlstrictwide solutions 
to dlstrictwide problemi. The LDDs (see list ^nd map in the Appendix) how coyer the 
entire Region* There ire- 69 of r^these organized, oper'ating multicounty agencies in 
Appalachii, all receiving administrative sup^rt from ARC* 

The LDDs are essential to the total ARC develdpment planning process and are making 
an increasingly important contribution to the ^development of coordinated investment 
policies* They are in a unique position. to bring together the area's cltizenSj private 
/"enterprise, local governments and the state to identify and capitalize on the special 
opportunities within their borders, 

. The.Commissiori's local development fllstrj^ct administrative support. program assists the 
local development districts in carrying out a wide rang 

o 'General 'planning and programming for areawida economic, physical, and social 
development (e*g*, incorporating new federal energy initiatives into ongoing 
programs). \ . 

b Detailed research on areawlde resources, problems and potentials (e*gi, the 
' effect of transportation on the local coal industry)* 

o Specific assistance to local governments and others in the jflevelopment of joint 
proposals, for grant--in-aid support (ranging from simple application pi*ocedures 
' to join'^funding arrangements)* ^ . 

0 TRfr-^surance of adequate, effective public partidpation in vthe district 
development process (a.g*i the areawlde a^ion program)* 

- ^ . '^^ . , ' ■ , ^ \ . - / ^ " 

0* Coordination^ reviewTntf^priorlt>L of projects seeking public funding 

(e,g., the areawida action program). 7^n^^-~-^^^ 

o * ^Assistance and encouragement to private service and manufiPcturing industries 
seeking a location (e*g*i the enterprise^deve "-^^ 

o Technical planning services to local goyernments (e*g^, land use, housingj 
transportatioh, regulations, capitad imp . ^ > 

o Maintenance and encouragement of araawlde coo^ration arid davelopment of 
cost sharing services (a»g.i a^^^floating" town manager ^ oth^r 
ttejchnical/professional people f^^ 

In all o/ th!^> states, t^^ districts are JormflUy fecogniEed as the areawide Vumbrella'^ 

qrganiiatiorillf^ are responsible for the M5 review activity. 
AppaliffihUr^ the stajtea has increasingly drawri upon dH$^ 

resources^ind plOTSr Thii di by theCorpmlssion, by the statesi and 

by thiir loCal e assistance In public ilhah«t rnarmgemeht| 

planning amd fwiii^ to be involved in the 

planiiung,^^^ develoj^roSM coordination and f idlitatlon of areajvide program and project 
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UDs g Reaeljch j and TechnlGal Agslsta^Gg ' 
' ~ FYi966-1978. 

' (Miiaiorii of dollars) 



Program BwmB^cy = , ^ 

^^•'4 WD Planning and 
Admiriistration 
90 H^Qdecti 

'\ •* State ResaE&ch \ 

^ -r.- ■ ■ - ^ ' ' / 
. Coismlsaion ResegLrch 
. 303 Projects - ' 

IrrrlMOTieTrt & Energy - ^ 
127 ftoJ#cta 

• Flood Relief . 

,29 K'ojeets ^ ' 

• Plannii^ arid Development 

67 Erojeots 

• Rpdgram. Design 

62 ift'odfiets 

f Other Research aria 
Tech. Asst. 
101 arojeets 



ARC 

$91 

it 
8 

■ 11) 



Other 
federal 

. $7 



0.1 
1 

.1^ ' 



State 



$7 



-2 



0.03 



0.2 



Local 
I27 ". 

9 

0.1 ' 



0.2 



0.1 



Total ■ 
Jligihle 
Cost 

. 1 132 



30 

9 

18' 
3 



■Total 
Erojeet 
Cost 

■ 

.. $132 



59 

30- 

18. 



0.2 
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'efforts. The adoption of a single aJlocation to the States lor regional developrnent placed 
new demand on th^ Commission's developijient plpnr.ng process and the role of 'the 
districts In ifiintifyicjig program possibilities. The Commission will continue. to work with 
states and districts to strengthen the districts In formulatlrtg a single arieawida action 
program for the districts in cinder to bring together into one program as many priority 
projects and funding sources as posslblep This effort increases the Impact of Appalachian 
funA^ and priorities in contributing to the development of the districts* This dso 
strengthens state-local linkages and assures the development of a state plan with strong 



The districts have readily accepted 'these responsibilities. Until the 197 J amendmentii 
'official recognition ^ districts was limited ;to general provisions in the statute 
authorizing financial support and prdvidihg for certification of districts. The 1975 
amendments have provided clear statements of the district's role and responaibilltles, and 
a strong basis focnegotiating with federal agencies to encourage common designations or 
require estabrishmfent of formal relationships among areawide^ agencies. ; ^ 
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IV. • PROPOSED BILLS ' . - ' 

This section containa tfie following informationi 

' A, 7 Extension Legislation 

*■ I. Key Elements of Extension Proposals. 
■2.' Administration .Proposed Bill . ■ 
^ 3, ' Section-by-Section Summary 

Draft Bill Endorsed by ARC Governors, May 197S 
. ^ . 5. 5ecti0|rby-Sectlori Summary ' ' • 

B. National System of Regional Deye^ 

1. Preliminary Draft Bill Endorsed by ARC Governors, May 
/ 2. Summary of Principal Provisions 
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L; l$ey . Elements of ETCtension Proposals 



Several mapn' conclusions .regarding future diractions for the Commission's developmeRt 
strategies and programs came out of the extensLva series of state and local development 
district public maetlngSj state and reglonwide conferences, and Commission meetings 
held slnte the 197 J amenamentsr . - ' , " 

/ ^ ' . ^ ' ^ ^ ■■ - ^- ' ■ ■ - ■ ' ■ 

: fi The authorized Appalachian Devetopment Highway System must be completed 
to contribute to the-continued davelipT^e^ - " 

o While continuing to make pr^ress in- its , human resources, program^ the 
Commiasion hiust be) better able to res^rxd to the^ needs of the people in 
isolated, hari^to4e?ic?:t^^ areas and In emerging small' communities 

ih the Region* "ir ^ 

o The Commission must help th^!:Region contribute to meeting the nation's' 
energy needs and take steps to stecure special assistance for^ those areas 
irppactad fay energy development* ^ ^ 

o The Commission must be better able, to provide encouragement fo^ the 
con^nuad success of smalLl^sInessmen, snriall agricultural enterprises and 
other private enterprises which provide jobs and income opportunities. 

,o The provision of' adequate housing continues to be a major problem in^^the 
Region wiih- the acquisition and development of housing ^ites of crucial 
. .""^ importance. . , 

The Commission is committed to responding to these concerns and is proposing a number 
of amendments to our authorizing Act^ _ . " . ^ 

Tbe Commission is' recommending two small but significant changes in the findings *and 
statement of purpose, of the Act* The ejcisting provision that^ublic investments are to 
be concentrated in areas where there is a significant potential' for future growth is 
amended to affirm that such potential may be exhibited by emerging small cities and by^ 
areas affected by energy development* Language is also added to make cle^r that one of, 
the fundamental purposes pf the program is the provision' oi services to people in the 
Region, including those in remote^ hard-to-reach areas where there are special problems 
in providing such services. This el^borater-on a ;19?5 amendment which declarefTthat, 
while substantial progress has been made in the Region, especially in .the provision of 
essential public iacllitiS, much remained to Be accomplished in the' provision of essential ^ 
health, education, and other public seryicei. 

A proposed amendment to Section :202 of the Act would provide clear and explicit 
program authority to address the acute need \for provision of humah services and 
facilities tq people in underserved and remote or ha^to-reach areas andiareas impacted : 
by energy development* The objective "^f ft is to make authority available 

to the CorrHnission to proj^ldt^dire^^^^ through the states for innovative projects 

aind demonstrations of |>^^||cSf In^J^^^ a range of human services ^and related 

public facilities. Un^eri^'^f^J^ approach, the Commission would make grants 

availaljle directly to tlmi^^i||$jl^^ demonstration proyams in conjunction with 
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their locii development districts and other appropriate local agendes. The initlMlve for 
packaging a nunrtber of prograrTis would thus ^'provided at th^ level of govarrinrjent 
closest to the people and best equipped to respond* Efforts cutting across traditional 
prograrn lines can be developed and would provide coordinated services to those who need 
them. 



This authority would be used particularly where insufficient federal grant funds are 
available^ where there is no federal agency authority, where the innovative risks inhibit 
federal agency p|rticipationf on where iederal agency practice or policy favors ^rger 
projects or different types of projects. For example, a'packaged program which would 
indude a variety of health and education services could be combined in one graht 
application* Moreoverp ancillary needs such as transportation, utilities,' and other public 
services for users could also b6 included* § V ' 

By working directly with the states, this approach permits those packaging the programs 
tp prpceed unhampered by the conflicting requirements of the , wide range of program 
authorities which would otherwise have to be used* Although no one of the conflicting or 
limiting r^trictions might^^pear to be signlllcant or difficult to overcome, 
cumulatively the range of requirements is enough to add administrative burdens, consurne 
time, and postpone final operatibn long enough $o that projects never get underway^ 

Restrictions in the present authority for Commission low- and moderate-income housing 
a^sfaince programs limit its ability to carry out its progrwi effectively, \ Site purchase 
is a critical element In project success* The present restriction which limits site artd^ 
offsite imiH^ovement costs to 10 ^rcent of the total project „costs has become 
completely unrealistic in Appaiachia, especially in remote areas and on. rocky, steep 
terrain where such costs frequently exceed 25 percent of total project costs. This 
situation is predsely the condition obstructing residential development in coal-producing 
areas. The proposed amendment would lift present restrictions by permitting w\RC 
assistance for site purchase and removing the ceiling on the costs elfglble for site and 
of f site improvements* " ' . 



The Gdfhmission is also proposing an amendment to help deal with the needs of ^srnml 
businessmen, small farmers, and other private enterprises. Business develppmeTit irr the 
Region has labored under two severe handicaps. First, federal prqgraTns that have 
supported 'technical assistance to small businessmen and smalt agricultyttl enterprises 
have been uni^le to adequately serve rural" areas of the Region because of limited 
f edei^al resources. Secondly, those f inandal resources available have been concentrated 
in support of the dominant industries, ^ 

The Commission's response to-these problems has been to establish- a technical assistance 
proH-am designed to provide active support for the establishment and expansion of small 
private enterprises. A proposed amendment would enable, the Commifeion tc^ follow up 
more fully on the business development potentials in its qurrent efforts. It would permit 
grants to states for establishing revolving funds to be - used for loan? to small 
businessmen, smaU farmers, timber operators, and arts and crafts enterprises. This loan 
approach is not new to the Commission. The state Appalachian housing program, 
authorized by Congress, has provided the Commission ^nd its. member states with 
experience in administering such programs, I' - ,, - 

\. ■ ' ■ . ■ ^ ■ . . 
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Other- ameridments proposed by the. Commission extend the Commission and itS' 
nonhighway program through September 1983 and Its highway and ^access /road 
program through September 1985* the annendment to current highway program 
^authority merely continues current authprlzatlon levels so that work can progress on 
. the authorized highway systenh* w ' ^ ' 



' . i. 



I 
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' 2. Administration Proposed Bill 



' AN, ACT to extend the Appalachian Rei^nal Development Act of 19€|. 
, Qm it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. of 
Amarlca In Congress ^sembled, , 

SEC* lOU THis Act may be cited as the Appalachian Regional Development Act 

Amandments of 1979* ' ' ^ ^ 

t 

Sec, 102. Section 2 of the Appalachian Re|ional Development Act bif-1965 (^*0 
App»U,SpC*2) is amended as followsr 

(1). The fifth sentence of subsection (a) of such section is 
^ amended by inserting "including the provision of services to people in the 
, ^ regioni and in dl|tressed cities and commumtles in which the economic 

base 6f earlier days has deteriorated" after ''special problemSi"* 
" (2) The sixth sentence of subsection (a) is amended to read bb 

iollo'^ss . "The public investments nnade in the region under this Act shall 
b^. concentrated in areas where there Is a significant po ten tlar for future 
growthp including emecging small cities, and urban centers, distressed 
cities and commuhities, and areas affected by pnefgy development, where 
the expected return on public dollars invested will the greatest, and in 
' / remote and hafd-to-reach areas whire there are^rSpeciail problems in 
providing for human service needs"i . . = 

SEC, 103* Subsection (b) of Sec* 105 of the Appalachian Development Act of 1965 
mo Appi U*S*Ctl05) is amended to read as follbwsi , 

"To cwry out this section there is hereby authorized be appropriated to 
^-the Commission, to be available until e^cpendad^/ such sums as may be 

necessary." ^ ' / _ . 



V 



SEC. 10^. Paragraph (7) of Sec. 106 of . the Appalaihlan Regional Davalopment Act 
of 1963 (40 App.U»3.Ca06) 1$ amandid by striking ou^ "197?" and insarting In liau 
thereof, "1983". ' . ' ' 

SEC. 103. Section 2.01 of the Appalachian Regional Davelopmant Act of 1965 (40 
App^ U.S.CZOl) Is amanded as followss 

(1) The third sentence of subsection (a) of such section is 
' annanded by striking out "three thQUs|nd and twenty-five milas" and 

insarting in liau thereof "thref thousand and fifty-aight miles, 

(2) . Subsactioh (g) of sudh section Is amended by striking 
avarything after "If?^^ and inserting in lieu thereof i "$300,000,000 for 
• fiscal year 1980| $300,000,000 lor fiscal year 1981| $300,000,000 for 'fiscal 

^ \ year 19121 $3pO,O0Q,0pO for fiscal year 1983| $300]r000,000 for fiscal year 
19S^S and $3QO,0Qp,OO0 for fiscal year 1985. 

(3) Subsection (RTof such section Is amended by striking "70 per 
centum" ind inserting in lieu thereof "80 per centum", 

SEC. 106. Section 202 a1 the Appalachian Regional Developnnent Act of 1965 (^0 

', . . . ■ V ■ ■ ' ■ 

App.U.S.C,202) is annended by addin| at the end the following new subsections 

"(f)Cl)-. After consultation with the interested Federartgencies, the 
Comniis^on may make grants to the StateSj including grants for 
reasonabie adnninistrative axpensas, for innovative projects ^d for 
' demonstraitions approved pursuant to Section 303, , of mfthods and 
techniques for meeting human services needs of individuals and families in 
the region which the Commission determines cannot reasonably be 



.accompjiihed under other provisions of this titlei and shall glv@ special 
emphasis to demonstrations serving people In the more remote and hard^ 
to-f each areas of ' the region and in areM impacted by energy 
development. // p 

V "^2) States may carry out such demonstrations directly, or 
through the employment o£ private Individuals or firms under, contracts 
entered into for such purposes, or through anrangements with public bodies 
- and private nonprofit organiEations* ■ ' . 

"(3) bemonstrations may be funded en^raly from appropriatidns ' 
to carr7 out this Act or in combination with funds available under other 
Federal grant-in-aid programs or frpm any source* Nlotwithstanding my 
provision law limiting the Federal share in any such other program^ 
■ : . funds appropriated to carry out this subsection fnay be. used to irTcresie 
such Federal share as the Commission^ determines appropriate for up to 
*100 percent of ih^ cost of any component of a project for thfe first two 
years and 75 percent thereafterii No component of a demonstration shall 
receive financial^sistance under this title after five years, <oliowirjg the 
^ > coriimencement of the assistance for'such com^nant*" 

SEC, /i07? SubMcWon (d) of Action 205 of the Appalachian Regional 
Deveiopmtnt Act of 1965 (40'App^U*S*C*205) is amended by striking everything 
after^ "facilities" and inserting in Ueu thereof "and housing» or indusitflalr 
c6mmi!^fcialj or otfier economic d " - 



SEC. 108. Subsection, (c) of Section 207 of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of If 65 (^0 App.U,S.C.207) is amended as followst - ' 
> (1) Subsection (cj(l) is amended by insertihg '♦technicai 

, assist^ce'HmmedUataly after ^ 

^ (2) " Subs^ion (c)(2) of such section is amended byi aanserting 
^ "acquisition andV after ^'sita**, and 
b. ^ strrking everything after ''section"* ? ' 

SEC* 109* Title II of the /Appalachian Regionar Development Act of 1965 (40 
App.U^S^C*) is amended by Inserting after Section 208 the^ following new sections 
. "BUSINESS, AGRldULTURAL A^te FORESTRY ENTERPRISE 
' bEVEtOPMENT ACTIVITIES" j 

"SEC. 209 (a) In order to assist in stirpulating buslhess and natural; 
f«ipurces .activities in the region, the. Commission is authorized^ 
notwijhstamdlng Section 22if(bK^^ (3), and (*), to make grants approved 
pursuant to Section 303 to the States, inciuding grants for reasonable 
administrative expensesi for ' ^ 

: "(1) Aiding state arid local governments and othe^ublic 
* . bodies in programs^ of business related technical assistance 

irtcludtag entrepreheurial developmenti : manageijient ^dvlcej 
rnarl^t analyses, and utilization of finartcial feasibility studies| and 
(2) Establishing non*federal revolving funds to be used 
ioc-businessr~^|ficu^^ enterprise development 

loans, with special emphasis on loans furthering development 
opportunities for entrepreneurs that are ^ Identified through . 
/ technicarassistahce activities under this Act, with CO 
intersted Federal agencies." 
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^'(b) SStates.may carry cspt such activities directly, op through the 
employmant of private Indivlduais or firms under contracts entered into 
for such purpOMS, or through arran|ements with public bodies and private 
non-profit organizations. - - 

"(c) Assistance under this saction may be funded entirely from 
appropriations to carry out this Act or in combination with funds available 
under otiier Federal grant-in-aid programs or from any sburce* 
" • " (d) No grant to a state shall be used for more than SO per 

centum of any loan approved more than three years after the date of the 
initial grtfit to such state under subsection (a)(2)/ and the remainder of 
any such loan shall be in cash or in kind fairly evaluated^ incfuding but not 
limitarf to sites. Space equipment and services." 

SEC, tlO* Subsection (c) of/ Section 21^ of the , Appalachian Regional 
Developn^ent Act of 1965 (W App* U.S^C / 

(1) The first sentence of such subseWion is amended by 
"December 31, 197S'* and inserting in lieu thereof "Octob^er 1, 1983", 

(2) The second sentence .of such subsection is amended by 
inserting "authorized by Title 23 United States Code," .after "road' 
construction". ' i- 

SEC^ 111. Subsection /(b)(2) of Section , 22* of the Appalachi^ Regional 
Developmmt_Actj^^ is amended by inserting after 

"coat'* the phrase "to private for profit feiia^lishments". 



jSEp, Ij^ ^ction *01 of the Ap^lachian Regional ;pevalbpment Act of 1965 (40 
App,U.S.G**pl) is amended td;read as followsi , • , : . 

J'SECi 401. Jll - authbrized in Section 

^^^^^^-^^^^^^ for administrativa expenses, and In Section 201(g) for the Appalachito 
deyeloppnent highway system and loca 
J be appropriated to the Presidtnt, to be available ^^^^ ex^ndedj to carry 
^ ^ut this Actj $300^00p000 for the two-fiscal-year period endl^^ 
„ September 30p 1981 ^ anrf- $300,000,000 for the two-^fisca^year ^riod 
ending September 30i 1983. 

"(2>- No more than 10 per centum of the funds appropriated under 
this section for the two^fiscatyear period ending September 30, 19ii| and 
no more than 1^ per centum of the funds appropriated under this Section 
. for vtiie twp-fiscal-year period ending September 30, 1983, shall be 
^ obligated for dlrert grants by the Commission to carry out the purpose of 
* Sections 202(f) and 209* ^ 

SEC. 1 1 3* Section 403 of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 
(40 App. U*StC.403) is amended by strikihg "Octo^r 1^ 1979" and Inaerting in lieu 
thereof "October li 1983.'V 
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3, SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY , 

PROPOSED 1979 AMENtil^ENTS 
TO THE APPAL AChi A N ft£fl l6MAL aBVELOPMENT ACT 



Shofttitle. 



Amends Sec. 2^ ARDA 

.... -r--^ - \ • . { / 

\ ^ ^vj Amen^ statement of purpose of the Act to make clear that ARC 
funds f may bemused for investments in emerging small cities, and 

C urbwT centerSi ^str«sed= communitiesi— and areas affected by 
energy development, and to provide for human service needs in 

- remote and hard-to-reach areM of the region^ 

\ .>;:fl ifl^eri^ SeCt lOJ, ARDA 

Authorizes, necessary funds for administrative expenses of the 
Commission.. 

Amen^ Sec. lQ6t ARDA v 

• - . . - . ■ . - i ~ '■ ■ - ! ■ ■ . .. ■ ■- . - \ . '■ ~ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - . • . - 

Extends authority to leise of ilce sp^ca to September 30, 1983. 

- Amends SeczoKj^RDA V" • ' 

. - ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ \ . - .. ■ 

o Extends authorization for devtelopment highway and access 
road program through September 30, 198 J. 

0 Authorizes IncreMed funding level to $300f 000,000 for Fiscal 
_ Year 198tf ; and continues same level for each of Fiscal 
Years If 82 through 19SJ. 

p Incre^es authorized development highway system mileage 
from 3025 to 3051 mil^. \ 

o Increases maximum Federal share to §0% 4or reiiyibursement 
of state pref indeed prbjects# This is the same "percentage 
now authorised for ARC development highway' projej^ 

Amen^ Sec. 202, ARDA ^ / . \ ^ / 

Authoriz« ARC to make direct grants to the States (inSuding 
grants for reasonable administrative expenses) for irtnovativR 
projects and demonstrations to help meet human service needs of 
individuals and ' families J in the region which the Comrnission 
determines^, after consulMtion with interested Federal agencies, 



cannot reason^ly be accomplished under ^ other Commission 
, progr^s and Mpeciaily in more remote and hard-to-reach areas ^ 
^d areas impacted by energy development. The Federal share! ot 
the cost may as much as 100% of the costs of a program 
component for the first two; years and:80% thereafter^ but 'no 
com^nerit'ean be assisted for jTior^ ' _ ' 1 

" • ' ' i » ■ ' 

Amends Sec* 20 ARDA I 

Permits reclamation of strip mfned land owned by public or private - 
nonprofit prgfniMtiQns for housings industrial, commercial* or ^ 
othfr economic development p^ifpo^i* P«santlyp reclamation of 
laiid owned by private; nonprofit organl^atiohs is permitted only for ^ 
public reCTeation, censervationt community facilities, and public 
housing. ' ^ 

Amends Sec. 2Q7» ARDA 

Broadens low and moderate income housing assistance program by 
permitting use of ARC funds for reasonable costs of aciquiring and 
developing sites when necessary to the economic feasibility of a 
construction o;- rehabiUtati^. project. Presently, only site 
development (not acquisition)^ costs and necessary off^te^ 
improvement costs may be assisted, but for not more than 10 
percent of total housing construction costs or 10 percent of the 
value of rehabilitated housing. ^ - 

Amends Title If, ARDA _1 " 

hserts new Sectioh\2pf, ARDA, broadening the Commission'sv 
auffiority to make dirert grants to the States (induding grants for 
reasonable administrative expenses) for ^dain-busirfess-r^ 
activities, notwithstanding _the general reitrictions on such 
artivities in .Section 224(b) of the Act. Provides for consultation 
with interested Federal agencies. States may griuit funds for — 

o business^elated technical asslstaricei and 

. ' ' . .. ^ 

o estabUshing non^FederaJ revolving funds for m^^ business, 
agricultural Ind foresti7 enterprise development loans, with 
special v emphasis- on loans furthering development • 
opportunities identified through technical assistance activites r 
under tiie Act. ^ 
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Amends Sec. 2H, ARDA . - ' 

Extends definition of grant-in-aid programs eligibla for 
supplementation with ARC funds to include programs authorized on 
or before October 1, .1983. Presently, only prog^^ams authorized on 
or before December 31, 197S are eligible. 

Makes dear that the' present prohibition on the use of Section 21* 
funds for highway or road construction applies only to Department 
of Transportation programs under Title 23,* United States Codet and 
ttie Appalachian Development Highway and local access road 
programs under Section 201 of the Appalachian Act^^^ The 
prohibition does not apply to incidental roadway ednstrufction 
eligible for assistance under other Federal grant-in-aid programs 
covered by Section 21*. y 

Amends Sec. 22», ARDA 

Makes dear thdt the restriction in subsection (b)(2) concerning 
industrial plants, comm^ereial facilities, machinery, working 
capital, or other industrial fagilitits is intended only to prohibit 
direct subsidiMtion of ^ p^^^ 

fadlities or (assistance for estabUshmehts undertaking work 
previously ^rformed . in other veas. The amendment affirms 
^ Commission interpretation of the subMction. 

Amends Sec^ Wl. ARDA ^ - ~ 

o Authorizes appropriations of $300 million for the two^flscal- 
year ^riod ending September 30, 19S1 and $300 million for 
the twO'fiscal-year period ending September 30, If 83, for 
Appal^chiim Act programs (other than Commission 
administrative expenses under Section 105 'and highways 
under Section 201 for whldi separate authoriEations are 
provided). 

o Limits the amounts that may be obligated in any fiscal year 
for. direct grants by the Commission for the purposes of 
Section 202(f) human service demonstrations, and Section 209 
business^related activities to not more than 10 percent of the. 
funds 'appropriated for\ Commission programs (excepting 
highways an.d administrative expenses) for Pisc^ Years 1980 
and 19S1, and IJ percent ol^the funds so appropriated for 
Fiscai Years 1982 and If S3. 



\ 
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.1,13 Amends Sec. W5, ARDA 



Extaiids termination date of Act, except for highway program, to 
October 1,1?83 (presently October 1, 1979). ; 



: \ 
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Draft BUI Endorsep'by ARC^Governors* May 1978 



AN ACT to extend the AppalachUn Regional Development Act of 1965. Be it 
ena^ed by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
^Congress assembled. ■ . - A 

SEG^ 101* This Act may be dted as the Appalachian Regional Development Act. 
Amendmfritsof 1978, ^ ^ 

SEG. 102. Section 2 of the Appalachian Regional Bevelopmerit Act of -1965 (^0 
App*UtS*G.2) is amended as follows^ \ 

(1) The f if tb^entence of subf^tion (m) of ^uch section is amended by inserting 
^'including the provision of services to people in the region," after special 
prdblemSj"* ^ ' » . - 

^^^^^^ (a) is amended to read as follows: "The 

: public investments made in the region under this Act shall be concentrated in areas 
where there is a significant potential lor future growthj including emerging small 
cities and urban - centers and areas affected by ^pnergy development,_where the 
expected>return on public dollars invested will be the greatesti and in remote and 
hard*to-reach areas where there are special problems in providing for human . 
service neecb"* . - 

SEC. 103. Subsection (b) of Sec* 105 of the Appalachian Development Act of 1965 (*0 

ApptU#S,G/l 05) is amended to read as foUowsi 

'•To carry out this section there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Commission, to be available until expended^ such.iums as may be necessary." 



SEC. lO^r Sec^b^ of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 (*0 
App*U*S.C.106) is amend^iM^lowsi 

(1 the endr"*ThtuCivil ServioT" 

Commission is further "authorized, under such terms and conditions as' it shall 
prescribe, to contract with the Commission for coverage ^ of^the date of the 
Appalachian Re^on^ Development Act Amendments of 1978 in such retirement 
; - and other employee benefit programs of the Federal government, of any employee 
. of the Commission not covered in such programs who gives written notice to the 
^ ' of his desire to come within the ^rview of such coverage.*' ; 



■ (2) Paragraphic?) is amencied by striking out "1979", and inserting in lieu 
thereof, "1983". / ■ ■• . ^ ' . . 

- - !S ■ : = ' i ■ •■■ ■' . " 

SEC. 105. Title 5, United states Code is amended as follows: ' ^ 

(1) The last sentence oi section 5^43(a) ol Title. 5, is amended by striking out 
V ; "was a prior to such employment by a commission 

and". ' ^ 

, (2) Such title is amended by inserting after section 6312 a new section as 
follows: , ^ 

"Sec, 6313* Accrual and accumulatlon^or former ARC and Title 5 regional 
commission employees — ^ 

V "Services rendered as an employee of the Appalachian ^Regional Connmission 
. under Section 106(2) of, the Appalachian^Re|ional Development Act of 1965, or of a 
regional commission established pursuant to Section 502 of the^ Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1963, under Action 506(2) of such Act, shall be 
^ indudedyih determining years^^ service for the purpose of Section 6303(a) of this 
title in the c^e of ^ny em^yee as defined in Secti^ 6301 of this title. The 
^ Provision of Section 630S of this title for transfer of annoal and sick leave between 
leavesystems shall apply to the leave system established for suchempl^^ r:..^ 

SEC. tOfc Section 201 of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 (*0 
App.U.S.C.201) is amended as follows: 

, V (1) The third sentence of subsection (a) is amended by striking out "two 
thousand nine hundred" and inserting "three-thdusanrf'. 

(2) Subsection (f) of such section is amended by s^trlking '70 per centum," and 
inserting in lieu thereof "SO per centum". . 

(3) Subsection (g) of such section js amended by striking everything after 
\ "1979", and inserting in lieu_thereof: "$«00,000,000 for fiscal year 19S0; 

$500,000,000 for fiscal year 1981; $550*000,000 for fiscal year 19S2| $550|000jO00 
Hs^ year I98J|4530;DD0^^ $500,000,000 for fiscal^fear 

1985j^na^^70j000*000 for fiscal year 1986*" i ^ 

(4) Subse^ion (h) of such section is amended by striking " 70 per centum" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "80 per centum". 



rSEC, 107. Section 202 of the Appalachian Regional . Development Act of 1965 
Ai)p.U<S.C.202) is amended by adding at the end the following new subsectionj 

' : '"(f)(1) Tha Cornmission may make grants to the States, including grants for 
reasonable adrninistrative axpeniesr for innovative projects and for: demonstrations 
approved pursuant to Section 303, of methods and techniquesMor meeting human 
services needs ol individuals and famijies in the region which ^ the 
determines cannot reasonably be accomplished under Qther provisions of this title, 
' and shall give special empha serving people in the more 

remote and hard-to-reach areas of the region and in areas impacted by^ energy 
development. , " 

"(2) States may carry out such demonstrations directly, or throUgh the 
, employment of private individuals or firms under contracts entered into for sj^ch 
/purposes^ or^ through arrangements with piiy^c bodies and private^* oonprpf it 
organisations. ■ . v ' ^ ^ 

, "(3) Demonstrations may be funded entirely from appropriations to carry out 
' this Act or in combination with funds available under other Federal grant-in-aid 
programs or from any. source- Notwithstanding any provision of law limiting the 
- Federal share in any such other prtogr^mi ; funds appropriated to carry out this 
V subsection may be used to increase such Federal share as the^^ Com mission* 
. determines appropriate. No component of a demonstration shall receive financial 
assistance under this v title after five years following the commencemen^^f the . 
Assistance for such component*" s \ 

SEC#llOS. Subsection '(d) of Section 205 of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
19651(^0 App;UiS.C.205) is amended by striking everything*after "facilities" and inserting 
in lieu thereof "and housing, or industrial^ commercial, or other economic development^ 
purposes." * ^ 



SEC* 109, Subsection (c) of Section 207 of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 (^0 App,U*S.G.207) is amended by --^^ - _1 ' ' 

(1) ~Sti4kifty "site development" and inseftTng in lieu thereof "hOTii^g^ 
development" and- . > / ^ . \ 

(2) Striking everything after "section"* - 



SEGa 1 lO. Title II of the Appalachian RegionarDevelopment Act of 1965.(^0 Jip^.S.^G.) 



-is amended by inserting after Section 208 the -following new sections 

"BUSlNESs'/RAILROAp, AND ENERGY RESOURCE ACTIVITIES" 
•*SECi 209 (a) In order to assist in itimuiating agricultoVe, miniog, construction, 
> manufacturing! conrimercial, and other veconomic activities^ in the region, including the 
developnnent of indigenous arts and cnafts, the Commission is authorized, 
notwithstanding Section 22^ (b)(2), (3), and (ft)| to make grants approved pursuant to 
Section 303 to the StatesKincluding grants for reasonable administrative e5^nseS|J or — 
» "(1) Business related .technical assistMc^, including entrepreneurial 
development, management^adyice, market analyses, and utilization or finJRcial 
. feasibility studies. / 

"(2) EstablishiBt revolting funds to be .Used for business, agricultural and 
forestry enterprise development loans, with special emphasis on loans furthering 
development opportuniti;teS;ior entrepreneurs that are identified through technical 
• assistance activities under this Act* 

"(3) Makihg grants for — _ ^ * 

, . "(A) Projects for- the acquisition of raH pr 

- critical to a State investment program approved pursuant^o Section 303* No 
such grant for a project shalVexcced 80 per centum of the cost thereof ; and 
the non-Federal share may be in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including but 
, not limited to equipment and services. , ' . 
: ' > "(B) Projects for the rehabilitation, repair, and modernization of rail 
properties (except rolling stocft where critical, to a State ifjivestment program 
V approved pursuant to Section J03* No such grant for a project shall exceed 50 
per centum of the cost thereof , and the non-Federal share may be in cash or in 
, ♦ Wndi fairly evaluated, induding but not limited to eq^^ 
^ . "(*) Demonstration projects in connection with the development, production, 
utiliMtioni and conservatiop of the Regjon's energy resources, including site 
acquisition or'development where necessary for the feasibility of projects* 
''(b) Statesjnay^cgrry out such act! vitiM direcxtly, or through the employment of . 
^ivate individuals or firms under contratts entered into fpr such purposes, or through 
arrangements with public bodies and private nonprofit organizations. 



, "(c) Assistance und^r thia^saction may be funded entirely from appropriations to 
carry out this Act or in combination with under other Federai grant-in- 

aid prograrns or "tr.om^any^ service* Notwithstandi of law limiting the 

Fe^ral share in any such other program, fun^ appropriated to carry, out tffis Secrtion 
may be used to increase such Federal share as the Commission ^determines appropriate*" 

SEG» 11 Subsection (c) of Sertion 214 of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 (40 App.tJ*S*C*21 4^) is amended as follows! r , 

.^^^^^ - ^ ^^^^ is amended by striking December 31, 

lf7S'?^ and inserting iniieu thereof "October i| IW ^ 

, (2) The second sentence of such subsection is amended by inserting 
; "authorized by Title 23 United StatesCode," after "road construction". * 

"SeG. 112. Subsection (b)(2) of Section 224 of the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of l?65 (*0 App;U*S*C*224)^ is amended by inserting after "cost" ^the phrase i'to private for 
profit establishments'?. ' > \^ 

SEG. 1 13* Subsection (b)^of Section 302 of -t^e Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 is amended by striking paragraph (1) thereof and renumbering paragraphs (2), (3) and 
(4) as (1), (2) and (3) respectively. 

SEC.M4* Section 401 of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 
(40 App*ir,S*C.401) is amended to read as f oUowss ^ 
"SEG*40L (1) Jn addition t^ in Section 105 for 

administrative e^cpenses, and in Section 201(g) for the Appalachian development 
highway system and local access roads, there is authorized td be appropriated to 
the President, to be available until expended, to carry oijt this Act, $340,000,000 
for the two-f iscal^fyear period ending September 30, 1981, and $380,000,000 for the 
two-fiscal-year period ending September 30|. 1983. ^ * 

^2) ^No more than iT^per centum oJ^he f undsT^ilable f or-obUgatioain ^^y^ 
fiscal year under this section shall be obli|ated for direct grants by the Gommission 
to carry out the purposes of Sertions 202(f), 207(c), and 209. — 

SEC. UJ. Section 405 of the Appalachian - RBgional Development Act ©f 1965 
(*0 AppJlJJS;G.405) Is amended by Striking "October I, in lieu thereof 

"October.l,.1983". 



■ 5. . SSCTION'Br^SSCTION smmARY 

Prapd^ed 1978 Am&ndments > 
■ : ■ / tQ^tAe Appalachian RB^ionMl Dexrelomnmnt Aat- 



- • ^ Mmmndm stmtmment puxpesa of thm Aat froji^a siaar that ^ARC 
My im-uMmd for in^^ms^mnzs In mBm^ffinf ^mll citleml 
'^^bw cmnt&rs and a^m^m afimenBd by mnmrgy dmirmloptient/ md to 
pTOvidm for hummn smr^ick nmmdM dn i&motm and hMrd^ta-^rmaah 
- ' ai&am of thm rmgion, 

\ 103 flmnd$ S€a.l\OS,ARM ^ ' 

^- ■ 104 ' .^ Mmmnds SmQ^lOS ,MBDA - - 

, * : " : MmkmM all MRC ^mploymms mligibla fo^ ^aovmrmga in thm 

^ . ffovmammnt ismmiimtBly prior to^ommiM^icn &mrvi^B- arm 
' — EntmndB autbori to Jsa J€ ofizam MpaQm to Smptmrntmr JO / I f 

, ^. PmrmltM amrtmin b^^ 5 r&^iQnal aaw- 

Mismian mplaymes who Mca^^ ^am- 
, mismian smrricmr ■ 

* jfpeA pm^sans &ligiblB for pay rates tm smmm a^tmn^ 

- ^ fii^ftw* feMn ij^eijj giitry of a arad0) . ^ 

prs^itfss AjTfies Mn""^ aamtrnd 'in drnt^rmininq ymarm 
9^ ^m^icm Coz QOmpu%inq^T^mrB.l annual Imairmf and 

- Mn^mvizmm trans far mf tmiiMml wnual /and, sick laavm dp 
ssm& Mt«t MS in m^tranmfer tetwmmn fedmral a^anaiA 
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' Amends SmG . 201 ,^DA 



Incr^B^es- Appal^hian. Hight^my DmyBlopmBnt Systmn .eon-* 
Mtructlan milmmfm ftrom 2900 to 3000. . , ^ 

RmiMms mmxlmum frnd^rstl assiMtMcm fo^ dmvmlQpmmntml 
highway ^mndi loa^ Macmss romd projert aomtM irom ^0 per 
cent to^ tfO p^^crant, •u^ ^ / ^ ^ 

^^jftends au^orxzM^lan for .dmymlapmmnt M^h^ and kcamss 

ilatAorizej 'ii3craas€d funding' Imvels (or FiMQMl Y&Mrm 1980 
^md 1981, and n^w funding ImvmlM far FiMGaX^ YmMrs 1982 
thrmagh 1§Q€~, followBi 



$300,000,000 
170,000,000 



$100,000,000^ 
3 3 O', 000 , 000 



,$400,000,0130 - 
^300,000/000: 
530/000,000" 
SSO^OOOiOOG^ 
550 ,.000 , 000 
: 500,000,000 
470,000,000 
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Amends gee, 202 ,AMM ! ' ■ , 

AutJiorizms fed mmkm pdixmct g^antM :tQ . th^ Mtrntmrn finmluddng 
'g^mtM for rmasonmil^ admlnlMtpmtivm §3ipen^^ for innmvmtdv^ 
prcJmQtM and d^manM^mtxonM to hmlp^mmt hamn smr^i^m nm^ds 
of rindividu^lB and fimiliwm in th^rmgion whi0h th0i^^ 

\ dmtmr^nms cmnnQt rmMOnaJbly ^ accdmpllMh0d uMm^ othmr 
Commission program ind. mspi^ially in . morm^- '^^ 
rmaoh arBMM and mrmmM impmctmd by Bnmrgy dm^iiXopmmnt^ tia 
aompcnmnt. of a pro j met or d^onmtratxon mdmr any fommismion 

M program oan' bB am^istmd for morm fivm ^^mmrB* ^ 



10$ 



Ammds Smc*205 ,ABDA 



i 



W9 



PmmitM rQalmmmtiQn-^t^Mt^ipj mn^d, ImpA awn md by publla^^l^^ 

oomwraial , or othmr ^hnamio dmvmlQpmmnt purpow^m . Prsm&ntl y , 
r^lsmitiin of MU^h iMi^d is pmrmittjad only Cot' puplj^o r&ormation,\ 
conservation > aaimmiiipy fmciliti mm , and p\iblia ^houslng * ^ 

Ammnds smo* 207 ,AMDA ' ^ . 

BroMdmnm low.md mod0r^tB inaomm hoaminf asMiBtMQB program, by 
pmrmitting^Qsm of ABC funds for rmaM&nablk ooMts of providing . 



1 so 



Muah housing' whwn necessary to the Baonomic fmaBiiility of a 
aonst^uation rehaJbiii Cation project,- Presently ^ only sit& 
dmvmlopmmnt (not Aa^isition) cqb-g^ and nmcmssary offsitm 
imp^ovemmnt ooBtm mMy bm M^miMtmd bat for not morm thmn 10 
pmramnt of. totaj hausing qonBtruatian costs or 10 percmnt of 
the v^lum of rmhmbilltatsd housing* 

insertB nmw Sm^tioh 209/ AHPA/ muthoriming' the Conmissian to 
^makm direat grAnts to the Stat^^ (inaluding ^rantm tor rmABon^ 
ablm adminiMtrMtivm e^pmnmrns) for Qertmln businmsm^ rmilroAdf 
and energy^ rala.tmd agtiyx-ti^s-natwtttiKandin^ tftg^fenerjl ' 
^ws^rii^^0nm^-^r-^tch aativitimg in Smatian 334(b) of the Act, 
states may asm grMnt fund^ for 

* buBxnems rmlMted taahniaml assiMtmnce; 

mEtmbliBhlng revolving funds £^r 'making business, agri^ 
' Qultura.1 and forsmtry entmrprisB davmlopmmnt losnB^ with 

spmoial mnphamis on loans furthering development opportimi ties 
Idmntifimd through tmahniaml- MBBi&tanae activ'itims uitdBr 
thm Art/ 

i ' - ^ ^ 

^ grMntm go puilia todies :^o^-a^gut^I^^riilrQad p^opmrties 
whmre Qzitiosl. to a CaTmisBion approymd State in^amtmmnt 
- program/ with thm maximum Commission mssistmnaB limited 
to SO^^rpwramnt or aosts^ ^ = 

grants for projeots to rehabilitate^ repair or^ 'modernize' 
rail praps^tieM .eiccept rolling: stocky whmre oxitiaml to 
Conmi^slon kpprovBd State Invemtmmnt program, with the 
maximum ConrniMmion ms^iBtanae limited to ^ 50 pmr'omnt of 
^aoBts* * ' ^ ' ^ • 

.enmrgyr^latmd demonsirmtions ^ Indluding sine Mcq^isition 
and 'dmvmlapmmnt where nmaessary to the feasibility of 
projecvs t- - ' 

kmmnds Sea.2l4 ^MDA 

■;. ■ ^ : ' \ . - ■ . ^ ' ^ ^ ■ ■ 

Extends definition of grant-in-aid prbgzams eligible for 
supplmnentation with ARC funds to inclad^ progrmas authorized 
on o^ before October 1, 1383, Premently, only program 
authoriied on or before Peaember 31, 197 B arm eligibXe, 

Makmm oledr ^hmt. thm preBent prohibition on the usm of Bea^ 
tion 214 funds for highway or ro^ aonstruotion applies only : . 
to Dmpartmmnt of rxmnBpartMtion progrmm mdmr title 23, 
United States code , and thm-AppalMQMmn Dmvmlopment Sighw^^ 
locAl AOMBs road programs under: Section. s£.-tift#^ ' - . 
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NO. 



AppMlAahian Art. Thm proidbltion dams not mpply to inaidmntMl 
Fmdmral grant-in-aid prof:tAm3 aovered by SBatdoii 214* 
112 Amnds Sec, 224, ARM . ' ' 



! 

« i 



. Hmkmm alw^ thmt thm rmBtJ^iation In BubBmQtiM (h)(2) aon^ 
amrninff induMt^iai pl&jitM^ aQime^axMl tAQHiti^Sf machinmry^ ^ 
wmrking aapitml, ar othms indumtrial fm^ilitimB is iMmndmd 

) only to prohibit, dirmat Mubmidizmtion of ^privmtm 

CQnammm for oomts of Muoh fdcilitim^ or Msmimtmncm for 
estmbliMhmntM undmrt^inff work prev^ieusjy ^p^rforaied w ocA#r 
^arMM, Th^'^^^andmmntxsfti ComMMSion inter'prmtmiiQn of the 
Mubseoticn* / 

113 Amnds &0Cn3O2,ARDA , 

Tmchnicml umndmmnt striking, langiimge whiah im dntludmd in new 
subrntM^am in new $mctian 209 A , 

114,' AmendM Eea,401,ARDk . . / 

* . Authorxzmm MpproprlMtlonm of. $340 mxllion gor thm tm 
fiMaml year period ending Septmnbmr 30f '19SI axid $JdO 
trillion for thm two fiMjsml yaax pmriad ending £eptimtmr 
30, 1983, for Appmlaahdsn Aot proffr^sm (oth^r than Com^ 
mxMMlon administrmtiv'e sxprnnsBB mdmr Smation 105 md 
highways 'imdmr Section 201 for which mBpmrmtm suthorizations 
arm provided) . . ^ 

s * " LimitM the- mounts i^t my be obligAt&d in mny fiBcal 

year for dirmct gr^nt^ by thm CotmiBBion for the purposes 
f \ of Section 202 (f) humn ■mBrricm dmmn&traticns^ Smqtdan 
207 (a) houMing odnitriiati^n mnd rmhm projectM^. 
and Section 209 baMinmBS, rMdlraad Smd mnmrgy rmBoMram 
aotivitieM to. not mrm thm 3^5 pmr^mnt of fvaids ^" 
available for obXigatibn far ComniMs ion programs (a^campting' 

^ghifmyB and adminiMtrMtivm^ muspmnmem^) 

y. ' ■ " ' ■ ■ ' , ^ 

'US : AmndB Sec.40S,Mm ^ . 

SxtmidM ^n^nrntion date of Act,^ .mxcmpt for higimmy progrmm,^ - 
to OctQbmr 1, 198^3 (prmsmn^ly Qetobmr 1, 1979) ^ 
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B . ffATIONAL SYSTEM OF REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSIONS 




' ■ : PRELIMINARY DRAFT BILL ENDORSED 

BY ARC GOVERNORS, 
May 1978 . 

. To promote a national balanced growth • and development policy 
implemented by public Investments through a natltonal system ol multi-State 
Regional beveloprnent Commissions. ' 

Be it enacted by the Senate ahd House of Representatives of; the United 
States of y^mcpica in Congress assembledj That this Act may be cited as the ' 
"Balanced Gro\rth and Regional Developnnent A« 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

- .' ■ . ' ' - . ' ' ' ' ■ 

SEC. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to promote balanced development 
through an orderly, efficient, and desirable public investment program that 
provides the physical inf rastructure lor sustained growth and the improvement of 
essential pubUc services.. The administrative structure provided in this Act, in 
which Federal and State governments' function as partners, recognizes that 
problenns and opportunities are not unifornnly diitributed' throughout the Nation 
arid is intended to encourage the adaptation ot the resources of diverse national 
programs to area fequirements. It further recognizes the central role of 
Governors as- coordinators and managers of economic and social development 
within States; It /ill jpreate a structure that provides means for* direct 
involvenient of local elected officials working through their State governments, 
along Witt a Federal partner, tovfocus resource qomlng from all levels of 
gov'erhment on the priority issues of rural, urban, and metropoatan America, It 
is a structure designed to work closely with the private sector and with direct 
citizen participation to anticipate and address problems and opportunities so that 
the progrann qf coordinated publiG decisidn making provided in this Act will 



result in responsive patterns of regional and area development and greater 
Opportunities for all. Americans to share In the abundance. their country offers. 



TITL^ I - DEVELOP,M6NT REGIONS, 
. COMMISSIONS, AND DISTRICTS 

FORMAtlON OF GOMMISSIONS 



Sec, lOL (a) Upon the joint appUcatlon of States having common or 
closely related economic, geographlCi cultural, historic^ social, natural resource 
or other interests and problems, and CDncurrence therein by the President, a 
devdopmant region encompassing such States shall be recognized and a Regional 
Deyelopment Cornmisiion serving such regi^ shall be established. It is the 
intention of the Congress 'that every area of the Nation be included in m 
development region but in not more than one. In exceptional cases, single State : 
regions may ba recognized, 

(b) Each such Commission shall be composed of one Federal member, 

hereinafter referred to as the "Federal Cochalrman'' aoDointed bv the President bv 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and one member froni each State 
in the region. ' . 

(c) fiach State member of ^Commission shall be the The State 
mennbers of the Comm^^ shall elect a Cochairman ot the Conimission from ; 

.aniong their number for a term ^f not^l^^^ 
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(d) Except as provided in section J85, decisions by a Commission shall 
require the affirmi^e vote ol the Fedtral Cochairmw and of a majority of the 
State members (exclusive of mernbers rapresenting States daUnquent under 
section l05). In matters coming beiore the Commission^ thm F^daral Cochalrman 
- shall, to the , extent practicable, consult with the Federal departments and 
' agencies having an interest in tHe subject matter. No. decision InvQlving; basic 
Commission pplicyi approvai^ of States Regional or subregional Developme 
* ^^lans or implementing, investment programs, or any allocation of furids artiong 
the States may be made^ without a ^yorunri of 'State members prasent. The 
: approval of project and grant proposifls shall be a responsibiity of the 
Commission and exercised in accnTdance with saction 202 of this Act* 

(0) Eash State member may have a single alternate! appointed by the^ 
■ Governor from among the members of th& Governor's cabinet the GoyernorT$ 
personal staff . The President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint an alternate for the Federal Cochalrman* ^An alternate shall vote in 
. ithe event of the absence? deathj disability, removal, or rasignation of the Stata 
or Federal representative for which he Is an alternate, A State iltarnate shall 
not be counted toward the establishment of a quorum of the Commission in any , 
instance m which a quofufh of\the State members^ is required to be^ present. No . 
Commission powers or responslbiUties specif iad in the iMt two sentences 'of 
subseetjpffS^d) of nflls sectibn, nor the yote any Comrnission membar, may^be 
del^e^ted to ,%ny person not a Commission member or whp Is not entitled to vote 
/^n Commission jmeatings# "l - 

(f) The Federal Gochairman shall be compensated by the Faderal 
Government at level IH of the Executive Schedule in subchapter II of chapter 53 
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- p|, title V, United States Code. His alternate shall be compensated' by thV 
Federal Government at level V of such Ex&cutive Schedule, and when ndt 
actively lerving as an alternate lor the FoderaJ Cochairman, shall serve as tbft 
principal deputy to the Federal Cochairman and perform such functions . and 
dutias as are dela'gated to him by^the Fedaral Cochalrnnan, Each State Member 

and his alternate shall be CDmpensated by the State which they represent at th^ 

■\ , ■ " ^ -- " , ' ' ' ^ 

rat^ wtabiished by law o£ such StaW^ 

■ . , ' / ■' ' ^ - ' ' ^ 

(g) The boundaries ol regions or the cornpoiitlon of CQmmlsilQns may be 

subsaquentiy altered in the sarne ma^^ 

(h) {1) Each CorTirnlssloh estabUihed by the Appalachian Regional 
-b^velopment Act of 1565, ot under title V ol the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965i shall continue in operation until October 1, If 83^ or 
such earUar date^^M the ; States compriilng sucH/CDmrnisslon are included in a 
Regional Development Comrnissibn establlshecl under this Act. There are 
authorized to be appropriattd| to rernain ayailable until expended, such sums a^ 
may be necessary to carry out such Act and title. ' 

(2) Notwithstanding paragraph <1) of this subsection or any oth^r pro^^ision 
pi lawi there are aufhoriMd Xo be appropriated to the Secretary of 
Transportation, to be used ioliewing t^e explratlcri of the Appaiachian Regional 
peyelopment Act of '1965 and to remain available until expende^^ sums as 
may be necessary to assist iri the completion ot the deyelopment highway 'system 
authorized to bjB assisted under sectiah 201 of s^^ 

FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION 

Sec. 102. in carrying out the purposes of this Act/ ea^^^ 
■sh^l ^ ■ ' ■ ' \ \ 

V ■ . . . ■ . ... , • . 



(i) foster comprehensive pfograms implementing a policy for 
development whicKNwill provide necessary public facilities and services, 



stimulate and channel physical and economic growth,^ broaden the 

■ ■ , " . '\ , 

^ ^ ■ ' ' . - \ 

economic and social opportunities for individuals, support sound landsUsfe, 

and protect and enhance the environment. ' ^ 

(2) develop, on a cDntinuing basls^ comprehensive and 
coordinated plans, strategies and prograrihs for the development of the 
region, and devise policies, prloritiesj and guidelines tot the development 
of projects to receive assistance under title 11 of this Act Ihat take 
account of other Federal, State, and local planning affecting the regioni 

(3) conduct and sponsor investigations, research and ^l^dies, 
including an inventory and analysis of the human ahd physical resources of 
the; region, and, in cooperation with Federal, Statei and local agencies, ^ 
sponsor technical assistance and demonstratlbn projects designed to foster 
developmenti 

(^) review and study in cooperation with the agencies involved, 
Federal, State^ and local public and private programs, and, where 
appropriate^ recommend modifications or additions which will increase 
|heir ef f ectlvehess in the regioni \ 

(5) ^ formulate and recommend, where appropriate, interstate 
compacts and othar fprms of Interstate cooperation, work wilh State and 
local agencies in developing apprppriate model legislation, and enter into 
agreementSs Including arrangements for transfers df funds, with other 
Regionkl Davelopment Commissions artd inte^^ 
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(6) assure thit the member States estabKlsh multHurisdlctional, 
substate developmenf districts thatj to the fullest axtent practicable, 
include, entire metropolitan areas, cover the entire area within the reglan 
and serve as the basic multi^|jurisdictiQnal system of districts for Statte 
program purposes} : ^ 

(7) encourage private investment in agricultural^ industrial^ 
cojimmctrial, recreational^ natural resourGe and other projects^ ^ 



(^1 serve as a focal point in cdordlnating unit for programs 
affecting the regloni and 

' ■ -. ■ \ 

(9) - provide a forum for consideration of problems of^e region 

and proposed solutions and establish and utilize, as appropriat^i cltlMn|^ 

and speGial advisory councils and public conferences \ 



r RECOMMENDATIONS ' 

* 

I Seo 103* Each Commission may, . 1 rom time to tl)ne, make 

recommendations to the Presiderit and to^he Governors and appropriate local 

officials with respect to the expenditure of funds by Federali States and local 

departments and agencies affecting the purposes of this Act* 

■ - . - - ■ • - ■ '. ' ^ - . 

LIAISON BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND THE COMM^ 

; Sec. 10^* Each Federal Cochairrnan s 
liaison between the departments and agencies of the Pederal Government and the 
Commission; obtain a coordinated review Jrorn the appropriate Federal 
departments and agencies of the plans and prograrns of the Comrnlssloni/and 
foster maxiniijm cooperation and partidpation by such departments and agencies ^ 



in implementing section 1 U (f) of this title arid In the development of th& region, 

. AbMINlSTRATlyE EXPENSES OF COMMISSIONS - ' . 

Sec, 105. For the period, ending on September 30 of the seco^y full 
Federal fisc^ year following the date of establishments of: a Corflmission, the 
adrpimstrative expenses of ^ch Commission %ay be paid^ hy- the iFederal 
' dovernrhent. Thereof tefj such ' expenses shali be paid^JO pef centum by the 

States in the^ region, eKcept-that the expenses of the^Federal Coch4riTrianj hla: 

■■ ' ■ - ' . ; • ' • - .. . ^ ■ "■■ ■/ - 

• alternate, and his staff shall be paid solely by the federal dover.nment." The 

share to be paid by each State shali be determined by the State members of the 

Commission. No assistance authorized by this Act shall beiurnished^to any State 

= or to any political subdivision or any fesldent of any Strte, nor shall the State^ 

member of a Commission participate or vote in \any' determination by the 

Commission while such State is delinquent in payment of its share of such 

• ■; ■ . ■ / ■ ■■ ' " ' ■ . -. ^' : . 

expenses* - . ■ , . ■. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS OF COMMISSION \ ^ 

■ . ■ ? ^ ■ i ^i? i 

SaCi 106% To carry out its duties under this A^t, each Ciommisslon is, 

authorized to — / ^ \, ' ^ \ ' 

^ • ^ . ; ^ ^ ^ . ' ■ ■ ^ 

(1) adopt, amend, and repeal by-la\vs, ruletsr and regulations 
' ■ . " ^ ' " ■ ' V » ■. ^ ^ ■ ' ' 

governing the conduct of its business and.the performance of its tmctlonsi 

, (2) appoint and fix the compensation, of such perWnM^^^^^^ 

tie necessary tp enable the Corhmission to carry out its functions, eiccbpt 

that no compensation to any such person shall exceed the salary of the 

alternpte to the Federaa Cochairman oh 'the Commission as provided ift 



section 101. The Commission shair appoint executive director who 
ihill be responsible for carrying out the administpative functions of the 
Comfnissionr for direction of the Comnrilsslon staff and for such othir 
duties ^ the Commission may assign. No maniberp alternatep offiGer, or 
employee of a Commission, other than the Federal Cochalrman on the 
Commission, his staff, and his alternate and Federal employees detailed to 
the Commissiori under paragraph (3) shall be gteemed a Federal employeei 

(3) request the head of any FedWal department or agency (who 
is hereby so authorUed) to detail to temporary duty with the Commission 
such personnel within Rls administrative Jurisdiction as the Cornmission 
may need for carrying out its functionsj each such detail to be withoik. 
loss of seniority, pay, or other employee statusi ^ ^^'^-^ 

. , (W arrange for the services of personnel from any State or local 
government intergavernmehtal agency or any subdivision or agency 
*thereof| ^ ' ; / ' 

(5) . make ^rri^ngements, including contracts^ with (a) the Civil 

- . - ■ ^ \ - " " ^ . . = ■ ' 

Service Comrnission the United States (which, notwithstanding any 

other provision of law, is hereby so authorized) for coverage of Regional 

Development Commission employees under the retifement program and 

other employees benefit programs of the Federal Go\S^ernrnent, and (b) any 

participating State government for inclusion In a suitable retirement and' 

ennployee benefit system of such Regional Deveiopment Comiriission 

^mploypes M may not- alact coverage under Federal employee benefit 

programsp v. ^ ^ 

(6) accept, use and dispose of gifts or donations orseryices or 
property, real, pefsonair or mixed,^ / 
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i?) provide financial assistance for projects under this Act, by 
grant or otherwisej Inciuding the transfer; of funds , to the heads of the 
appfopriate departments, agenciesp or iMWumentalities of the Federal or 
State Governnnanti; ; ... 

(8) ' enter into and perforrn such contracts, leases (including 
nptwithitanding any other provision of law, the lease of office space for 
^ny, term), cooperative agreements, or other transactions .as may be 
necessary Jh carrying out Its f unctiorit and on such terms as it may deem 
appropriate, with any depaPtment, agency, or instrutnentality of the 
United States (v^hich notwithstanding any otbe^provislon of law is hereby 
so authorized), or with any, departmlnti agency, or instrynnentality of a 
State or of a political subdivision thereof, or any departments agency, or ' 
instrumentality of two or more' States or of two or more political! 
subdivisions thereof ^ or with any person, firm, association^ or corporation; 
^ (9) - maintain an of f ice In the District of Columbiai and 

(10) take such other actions and Incyr such other expenses as 
\may be necessary or appropriate, 

' ^ INFORM ATIO 

SeCi 107.V In order to obtain ihformatioh rfeeded to car^y out its duties^ 

■ A ' - - "" ' ■ \ 

each Commission may . \^ 

(1) hold such hearings, sit and act at such timesMd^placeSi take 

such testimony, receive 'such evidence, and print or btherwisa 'Reproduce 

and distribute so much of its proceedings and reports thereon aslt may 

/deem advisable, a Cochalrman of a Commission, or any membef . o a 




\^Commlssioni designated by the Commission for the purpose, being hereby 
abt^rized to administer oaths when it is determined by the Cornmission 
that testimohy shall be taken^ar evidence received under oathi * 

(2) arrange for the head of any Federal, State, or local 
department or agency (who is hereby so authorized to* the extent not 
otherwise prohibited by law) to furnish to the Commission such 
infornriation as may be available to or procurable by such department or 
lagency; and ^ . ^ 

(3) keep accurate and complete records of its doings and 
transactions which shall be made available for public Inspection, and for^ 
the purposes of audit and exa^unati^ the Comptroller General or his 
duly authorJEed representaff^s, 

PERSONAL FIN ANCI A INTERESTS ^ ^ 

Sep; 108. <a) Except as permitted by subsection hereof , no State member 
or fedternate and no, officer or employee of a Commission shall participate^ 
personally and substantially as member i alternate, officer p or employee, through 
'decision, approval, disapprovali recommandation,^ the rendering of advice^ 
investigation, or otherwise, in. any proceedini/application, request for a ruling or ' 
other determination, contract, claims cohtroversy, or otfher particular matfer in 
which,/ to his knowledge, he, his spousd, minor child, partrierrbrganization (other 
than a State or ppliticarsubdivision thereof) in which he Is serving as officer, 
director, trustee, partner, or employee, or any person or organiMtion with whom 
be is serving as off icer, director, trustee, partner, or employee, or any person or 
organization with whom he, is negotiating or- has any arrangement concerning 



prospective emplbyment, has a financial inteitest. .. Any, person. who 'stiall violate 
the provisions of this subsection shall' be fined AOt more thao $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than two yeart^ ^ • ^ : ' v 

(b) Subsection (a) hereof shall not^j^^lii the StacrTnember, alternate, 
officer, or ehiploVee ' first advises, the Commission of the nature and 
circumstance's of the proceeding, appiicatiqn, requ'est' lor a ruling or other 
determination, contract, claim, controversy, or other particular matter and 
makes 'fuirdisclasure of the^inancial interest and receives jn'advance'a written 
determinatlpn made by the Commission that the interest Is not so substantlai as 
to be deemed likely to aff«t the integrity of the str vices which the Corinmissibn 
may.;expect irom such Stsfte member, alternate, off iceCi or ejiployee* ^ 
; ■ (c) No State merribtf; or alternate shall receive any salary, or any.: 
contribution .^o or suppJenientation of salary for his iervlces on the Comnnission 
from; any^ source other than his State* No person detailed^ to serve the 
Commission unda^ authority of paragraph M of section 106 shall receive any ' 
salary w any contribujioh to or supplementation of salary lor his services on a . 
Commission from any source other tfean the Statei local, or intergoverrtmental 
department or. agency from which he was detailed or frDm the Commrssion, Any ^ 
person ^ho shall violate the provisloris of this subsection shall fined not more 
than $5,000i or imprisonad not ^^^^ . ' ^ 

(d) : Notwithstanding, any other subsection of this section, the Federal 
Cochairmin or h^ alternate on a Com^mlssion and any Federal offiber or 
employees detailed to duty with it pursuant to paragraph (3) of section 106 shall 
not be stiject to any such subsections but shall fanriain subject to sections 202 ^ 



tKrough 209 of title 18 ' ■ ^ r . ] 

'■- ; .(e> ^ . A Commission mayj In its discretion, declare void and rescind any 
contract, loant or grant of or by the Commission in relation to which it finds that 
there has been a violation of subsection (a) or (c) of this section, or any bf^the^ 
provisions of sections 20i through 209, titi 

• V COMMISSION EMPLOYEE PROTECTIONS 

Sec. 109, Title 5, Uriited States Codp is amended as foUowsi 

(1) The last sentence of section 533fr(a) is amended to read as 
foUowsi "For the purpose of this subsection, an individual employed by 
the Appalachian Regional Commission under section 106 (a) of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965, a Regional Comfnission 
established pursuant to section 502 of the Public Works and Economic 
.Development Act of 1965, under section 506 (2) of such Act, or a Regional 
V pevelopment Commission established under sectioh 10 L ^ the Balanced 

^ Growth & Regional DeveJopment Act of iS78, who is employed in a position 
^ to which this subchapter applies, shall be treated. as if transferred fro;n a 
position in the executive branch to which this subchap^r does^^^t apply." 
(2) Such title is .amended by inserting after section 6312 a new 
' section as ioilows? 

"Sec* 6313. Accrual and a^uniulatipn for Regional Development 
Commission employees. Services rendered, - employee of the 

* Appalachian R^sgional Commission under section 106 (2) of the 
Appalachian RegKinaS beyelopment Act oX I^S?, or of a Regional 
Commiinion wtsbiisted pursnant to section 505 of the Public Works and 
Economic Developmmt Act of BiSs under section 506 (2) of such Act, or 
of a Regional Dwelopmem Cornmission established under section 101 oi 
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the Balittced Growth & Regional peveJoprnent Act of 197 S, sKall be Included 
in determining years of service for the purpose ot section $303 (a) oi this 
title in the case of any employee as defined in section 6301 of this title. 
So much of Section 6308 of this titte as prpyides f or transf tr of sick leave 
between leave systems shall apply to the siek leave system established for 
such Commission employees." - 

- : DEVELOPMENT DISTRICTS _ ' 

Sec* 110. (a) For the purpose of this Actj a '•development district" is a 
multi-jurlidictional , entity certified to a Regional Developmeht Connmisslon 
either by the Governor 'of the State in which such ^entity is locitedr or by thie 
State officer designated by State law to make such certification as having 
responsibility under' State law for continuouSi coordinatedi comprahensiva public 
facilities and services planning in its area. Uhless otherwise provided under 
State laW| local - development districts certified pursuant to^ the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 and economic development districts 
designated pursuant to the Btiblic Works and Ecohomic Development Act of 1965 
shall be recognized as development districts certified pursuant to this section. 

(b) No entity shall be certified as a development districtior the purposes' 
of tWs Act, unlessi , * ^ 

(1) it is one of the f ollowingi - 

(A), a non-profit public body organized or chartered tinder 
the law of the State in which it is located; 

-an- agency or instrumentality of a State or local 
^^^overnmenti \ ' 

(C) an agency or initrumentaHty created through an 
interstate compact! or 



(D) a . cornbinatiqri \ of such bodies, 7 apncies, and 

. (2j it is part of a sifigle statesvide systein of development districts; 
(3) it has a governing boar^d, a majority ^ . whose members are 
elected local ofticialslrom units of general government|: ; r^;^^^^^ 

. (4) -the prdposed distHot Is -geographically^ and politically 

structured to carry out a comprehensive planning and developmant 
program; 

0) it cdnfornns tp metropojttari am^ boundaries except that muiti- 
State districts shall not be required tout shaH - 

^it has a governing board that reflects such area characteristics; 
as the population oi jurisdictions; including minority status and other 
attributes of the populatiofii ^ . ^ 

DEVELOPMENT PLANNlr^G ' 

Sec, 111. (a) Each Regional Development Commission shall adopt a 
multi- year Regional Plan to provide guidance for the Commission prograin, for 
Stale and development district planning and program mingr and for government 
agencies at all levels whose prograiins and projects affect the development of the 
region, the Regional Plan shall be built upon an assessment of regional problems 
and opportunities, that involves the participation of State and local governrhents 
and the private sector in the developrTient process and shall^ 

(1) ./ Specify goalsi objectives, and priorities for regional 

' • , ' '^i ' " . ^ ^ ' ^ ■ « 

developmenti 

(2) specify policies that will faclUtatc.attainmerit of the^j^^ 
objectives, and priorities and include specific provisions to Implement the 

• funding prim^ , 



(3) specif y stratggies^ and criteria required to effectuata. these 
' policiasj"' '\ ■ 

= ■ C^) spaijify levels of Federal funding , for implamenting 

. . Gommissiori pfogranns' to attain tfjp goals, objectiyes and priorities^ and 

(5) provide for periodic revlewi evaluation and revislort of the 
/ components of the Regional Plan. ^ 
; (b) Puriuant to policies estabUshed by the "^gidnal Development 
Gommissicn, each State mernber ^ shall subrnit on such schedule the 
Com^mission shall prescribe a multi-year development plan for iti area of the 
region. The State Development Plan sHall reflact the goalSj objectives, and 
priorities identlf md in the Reg Develdpfnent ;^Rlan and in any subc^glonal 
development plan v^hich may be approved for the subreglon ^ of which such State 
is a part. Such State Davelopnient Pl^shtt ? 

(1) describe the State orgmniMtion and continuQUs proc«s for 
comprehensive development- planning^ Including. the procedures^stablished 
by the State tor the participation of development districts \n such pjrocessi 
the means by vvhiGh such process is related to budgeting processes, and the. 
.method of coordinating planning and projects in the State under this Act 
and other Federali State, and local progrannsi ^ ^ 

(2) "set forth the goals, objectives 
the re|lori, as determined by, the Goyernor, and identify the needs and 

. oppprtunlties on which such goalSj objectives, and priorities are based| 



(3) describe the d^^opment pr^^^ for achieving such goals, 
object! v^es, and priofities, including funding sources, and recorrifnehdations 
for an impleinenting investment program of specific projects to receive 
assistance under this Act in iufficient detail to^explmln thisiV contribution 
to the goaISp objectives and priorities} - 

J^y ^ describe the mechanisms established to assure appropriate 
partb Igattvn . of the private sector^ in development prannine and 
progra^nfiiing and to coordinate activities between public and private 
institutions; ' 

(5) set forth system for evaluating the effectiveness of planSj 
progrartis, anrt projscts ^tfft^cting th^ attainment of the goals, objectives, 
and priorities of the Region^ and State Plans including, to the maximum 
extant feasible, quantllied measures of impact. v 

(c) (1) Davelopment districts certified by the State under Section 
110 of this Act shall provide the linkage between State and iubitate" 
planning arid" development* In carrying out the ^evelbpfnent planning 
process, including the ielectiorr of programs and projects fori assistance. 
States shall consult with local developfnent districts, local v units of 
governrnent^ and citizen grpups m4 Stake into consideration the goals, 
objectives^ priorities, and recornmencMfidw of such bo^^ The districts 
shall assist the States In the coordination of arMwide programs and 
projectsi and shall prepare md adopt awawlde plans or action programs. 
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(2) The CommiiSiQn shall require the preparation and execution 
of areawide action, programs which specify interrelated projects and 
Schedules of actions together with the necessary agency fundings and ^ 
other commitments to implement such programs. Such programs shall 
make appropriate uie of existing plans affecting the area. \^ ' ^ 

(d) State and deyeldpment district planning processes shall be 
designed to coordinate and utlliM to the maximum extent Rossiblej 
Federal^ State, and local programs and projects in the affected areas, and - 
shall consider anticipated private as well as public inyestments* 
t V; - te) Public participation in the^ development of the goals, 
objectives and priofities of regions, States and development districts shall 
be provided for, encouraged, and . assisted. Regional Development 
Grmmi^^sions and member States' shall prepare and publish guidelines, to 
assure full opportunity for public participation in the establishment - of 
' such goals, objectives, and priorities. * 

(f ) ' Federal de'partmentSi agencies, . and instrumantalities 
undertaking or providing financial assistance for prDgraim shall take steps 
to assure thmt^ to the maximum extent practicable! such programs are not 
inconsistent with the goals and objectives established by the Commissions, 
member States, and development districts pursuant to this Act, and the 
boundaries and organizations of any inter- or intrastate region district 
ed unrii*r any such * program undertaken or Assisted by the Federal 
nment shall conform to, or be compatible withj Regional. 
Development Gommissions and developrrient districts under this Act ' 



' EXPENSES OF ADMirsjISTBATlON, PimtmC, RESEARGHp AND 



Sec. 112, (a) Each Regional Development Commission is, authorized to 
nnika grants or otherwise prc^vide financial assistance tort 

(1) administrative ^Kp^nses of development districts certified 
unden fection 110 of this titlel ; ' 

V (2) . State;and dev^opment district planning activities pursuant 

. to section 1 U of this titlei and 

(3) research and technical assistance, including investigations! 
studiesrr evaluations; assess m^nti of needs, potentials or attainments of 
i - - the people of the regions training probrafrisj and demonstrationis including 
the construction of nacessary facilities incident to such activities which 
. will further the purposes of this Act. 1 ' ' 

(b) The^ amount of ^ny such grant for administrative expenses and 
planning activities under paragraphs (a)(1) and (a3(2) shall not exceed 75 per 
Centum of such expenses and activities* Any' required 'Hon-Pederal share of 
a)€pensas of activities authori;^ed by IHis section may "be in cash or In kind, f airly 
ev^lujitedf including but not limited to spacei equipnnMt, and services. - 

\ (c) Financial assistance provided under this ? section may be used in 
conjunction with available grants for related purp^ps authori^^d uhdet my other 
Fedar^ or State law* 

(d) (1) The Commission \s^ W requirec! by the Presidentj maintain 
accuriite and complete reCo^^^^^ and activities financed withi 

Federal funds and report thereon to the Prwident^ The ^records of the 
Commissidn shall be availabl^^^^ audit with respect to such grants by the 
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Presidtnt, the Comptroller Generalp the Feideral Cochairman, or their duly 
authorized raprasentatives. v ^ ■ 

(2) Recipients of Federal assistance under the provision! of this 
section shaliv as required by the applicable Commission, maintain accurate and 
complete records of transactions and activities financed with Federal funds and 
report thereon to the Commission. Such records shall be available for audit by 
the President, the Comptroller Generali the Commissionj the Federal 
Gdchairman, and the member States, or their duly authori^i^d representatives. 

(e) No part'of any appropriated funds rrjay be expended pursuant to 
authorization given by this Act Involvlrig any scientific or tecHnological research 

conditioned upon provisions 



uses, processes, patents, and 



or development . activity unless such expenditure is 
affective to insure that all Information, copyrights^ 
dthar developnnients resulting from that activity will be made freely available to 
the general pubUc. Nothing contained In this .subsectiph shall deprive the owner 
bacWground patent relating to^ny such activity/ without his consent, of 



of an^ 



any , right which that ; owner rnay have under that patent. Whenever any 



information, copyright, u^e^, process, patent or developrrtent/resulting from 
such research or devalbpment activity conducted^ In , whole or in. part with 
appropriatafl funds expended under authorization of this Act is withheld or 
disposed of by any persorif organization, or agency in contravention of the 
previsions of this subsection, the Attorney General shall 



Institute^ upon his own 



motion or upon request 



mada by any person having knowledge of pertinent facts, 
an action for the enforcement of the provisions of this subsection in the district 
court of the United States 4or any judicial district' in which any defendant 



-^r^sitieSris^rf^^^ have jurisdictiort 

to headand date^ such action^ and to enter therein such orders and^ 
; decrees as it shall determine to b# required to carry= into effect fully the 
provisiQns\of this subsection. Process of the district court for any judicial 
■ district in Wy action instituted under^ jhls subsection may be served in any 
other judicial district of the United States by the United States marshal 
thereof, Wnenever it appears to the court in which any such action is pending 
that other parties should be brought before the court in such sirtionj the court 
w^y cause such other parties to be sumnnoned from any judicial district of the 
•United Statesl /• ^ . . . 

Sec* 113. There Js authorlMd to be appropriated to the President^ for 
ailocation to the Regional Developnrie^Comnriisslons in the manner provided 
in sectiori 2p(b), for carrying out sections lOJ and fl2 of this titles to remain 
available/Until expended, riot to exceed $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending peptember 30,^ 1980, $1?5,000,000; for the Jiscal year endirtg 
September 30,; 1981,' $130^000,000 fp the fiscar year ending September 30, 
1982, and $15O,60O,O0O for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983. 

PpUMlNARY EXPENSES OF INITIATING^ 
pEVELQPMENT aailM 

^ ^ ^ 5^c. 11^. (a) The President, the joint application of Cqvernors, 

is authoriEed to make grants for preliminary >K]^nses or otherwise provide; 

financial or tachnical assistance to States for Initiating and organising. 

Regional Development Commissions. * . 

-^-^b) The President may carry out this section through members of his 

staff or the Office of Development established pursuant to section 115 of this 

Act/ 
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-/-a: Sec,ll5. (a) The Presidentv: in order to facilitate tfje formulatipn and; 
implementation of national: and regiohal development policies, shall establish in 
the ' Executive Ofilce of the President an office to be known as the Office of 
Developmeht. which shall, be connposed of the Director, appointe^ by the 
president and with the Advice and consent of the Sehatei and such other 
personnei ai may be necessary to enable $uch Office to carry out its functions. 
The Director shall be compensated at level 11 of the Executive Schedule .in 
subchapter II of chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code. . 

V ^(b) The Director,, together with the Federal Cochairmen, shall assist 
and adviia the President on, policies and programs affecting the Regional 
bevelopment Comniissions. Th^^^ v 

; (1) assist the Federal Cochairman andy/th^ Regional 
pevelopment Commissions by establishin|p coordinating and conducting a 
continuing program ol studyt training and research into the origirft and 
prospects of divergent trends in development among the regions 
Identifying poisible methods for istimulating and ca^trolling development 
and reducing disparities in regional per capita irtcor^e. and emploV>^erit 
opportunities* / ^ , 

(2) subject to section 1 of this title, assist States in inisiatlng 

— . . / ^ ■ • / ■ ^' ' '\ ' . ■ ■ . ■ ^-^ ■ " ■ = " ■ ■ 
and organising Regionai^velopment Cpmmissionsi 

^ y (3) undertake /^ontlwir^ activitiei to secure the objectives , of 
section 10* by asslstihg Federal Cochairmen and of section iJl(t) by 
assisting Hederal depirtments, agencies, and instrumentalities in their 
coordination! cooperation, *and participation the ' plinning and 

programming activities of Regional; Devflop.ment Commissions and State 



governments 'Jo. that Federal actrvities are not inconsistent with the 
= development gbi;. V ^nd' strat^^^ 

W assist the Federal Cochairm^n by investigating the.ef facts 
^ of the Federal Government-s procurement, sGientific, technical, and other 
related policies uptrf^ tiglonal and area' development^ and . / ' 

(5) develop reports, studies apd other neqessary information for 
use in connection .^ith the biennial reports to Congress required under 
Sec. 303. ; _ . y > 

(c) The DlrectOjf may carry out functions of the Office through 
iKi^mbers of his staff or by the 'payment pf funds appropriated for this section to 
departpientsi a§ancies, or InstrumentalVt^^ of the Federal Government, or 
■ through grants to the Appalachain Regional Commission established und^r the 
Appalachian Regional Deveiopment Act of 19655 > Regional Cofnnriisslonp 
established under the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965, or 
ahy Regional Develppment Commission established under this Act, o^hrough the 
employment of private individuals, partnerships, firmSj corporations^ or suitable 
instUutions .without regard to sections 36^8 and 3707 of the revised statutes^Ol 
U,S.C, 329 and *1 U.S.C,5). ' i! 

(d) (I ) There is authorized to.be appropriated to carry out this section and 
section IH for the four-f iscal-year period ending September 30^ l983/tQ remain 
available until expended, not to exceed $12,^ 

V (2) In order to perrtiit the accelerated Implementation of this section 
and section 11 4, the President is authorized to use for such purposes any other' 
funids available to him pending the appropriation of funds puriuant to this 
subsectionw' ' . ^ * 



TITLE II PUBLIC WORKS^DEVEtOPMENT GRANTS 

... / ^ ^ ■ ' 

.GRANT AUTHORITY 

■ ■ / 

. - Sec. 201. ,(a) Each Regional Development Commission is 
authorised to provide financial assistance for pr^^ects and activities (hereinafter 
referred to as projects) affecting humanj economic, naturali physical and 
institutional development or adjustment through the provision of services or the 
acquisition or development of land and improvementSi Including open space, a^id 
the acquisitioni construction, rehabUit|^^ion, alteratioOr expansion j or 
improvemen^t^i public works and public service or developrnent^ facilities, 
including related machinery and equipment. Such, projects may include, but are 
not limited to, health, nutrition, child development and education facilities and' 
servicasi housing, transportation! ;and community facilitiM or servicesi 
agriculture, forestry and business development assistance activities| energy, ' 
environmental arj^ natural resource management activitiesi and flood or other 
nature Kaasard protection activities, 

\J (b) * To the maximum extent practicable, the Commissions shall provide 
assist^ncj yndar thif section by transferring funds 4or projects approved by the 
Commission to the heads of Federal flepartrrients or agencies to be used for — , 
(1) ail or any portion of the basic Federal contribution to— 
prolectJ under any Federal grant-irhaid program authorized on or before 
September 30, 1983, and for the purpose of increasing the Federal 
contribution to projects under such programs above the fixed maximum^* 
portion of the costs of such projects otherwise authorized by the 
applicable lawi and , ^ 



: ^ ' A (2) ttie Gommission contribution to projects and^i 

grants managertient and technical assistance for projects as requested by 
- . the Commissions. " Notwithstanding any other law, the heads of FedaraJ 
' departrrients and agencies are * hereby authorized to provide such 
- ... .; assistance, V ■ ' • ' 

: (c) (I) Each Commissionrmay^:ffiake ^Ire^^^ 

the States^ inc/uding grants for reasonable adnilnistratlve expenses and for 
establiihing revoiving fundsi for Innovativfe projects and for demonstrations of 
TlrfefHods and techniques Jor meeting the purposes pf pubsection (a) of this section 
, which the Commission determines cannot reasonably be accomfjlished under 
subsection (b) of this section* 

(2) States may carry out such projects and demonstratloni directly, or 
through the employment of private indlviduali or firms under :contracts-entered 
intn lor such purpc^es, or through arrangements with public bodies and private 
vrfV-v-;f,f,;.v^^''organ^ / ' - ^ 

/" \ i (3) _ Such projects and demonstrations may be funded. entirely from \ 
appropriations to carry out this Act, or in combination with funds available under 
other Federal grant-in-aid programs or^ from any source. Notwithstanding any 
provision of law limiting the Federal share in any such other programi funds 
appropriated to carry out this subsection may be used to Increase such Federal ^ 
share as the Commission determines appropriate. No component of any such 
project or demonstration shall receive financial assistance under this Act, the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1365 and Title V of the Public Works 
and Economic Deyelopment^ Act of Jf965 after five years following the 
commencement of the assistance for such component. 



■ (d) The Federal portion of project costs sKaJl m exceed:, the 
percentage of project costs es,tabji|bed by the Comrriission and, e^^^ 

. provided in subsectcons (a) and (f)^ shall not exceed SO per cent unn thereof. 

. (e) Grants for, operation of any project ^including Initlar opratlng 
funds ..and deficitSyCortiprtsing-among^ the costs of attractlng> 

training, and retaining qualified personnel) may be made for up to 100 per 
centum of the costs thereof for the twp-year period baginningj for bach 
component facility or service assisted under any such operating grants on the 
first day that such facility or service is in operation as a, part of the project. For 

. the next three years oi operation^ such grarifs^ shall not exceed 75 per centum of 
such costs. A grant for operation of any project shall be .made only if the facUity 

' is not operated for profit. No grants for operation cf any project shall be made 
after five years following tl^e commencement gf the Initial grants for operation 
of the project. No such grants shall be made unle^ the Comrriission is satisfied 
that the operation of the project will be conducted under efficlartt management- 
practices designed to obviate operating deficits* Thfr i^-al contribution may^ 
be provided entirely from funys authoriied under this section^ or in combinatic^i 
with funds provided under other Federal programs, ; ■ 

(f) Except, as provided in subsection (e), grants for innovative, pr^edts 
and d^onstrations under subsection (q) may be made for up to"" 100 per /entum 
of^ the costs of a/)y project* 

(g) Financial assistance under this section shall not be ^ken lnt6 \. 
J * ^ \ 1 ' " 

.account in the computation of the allotments among the States made mursuiLnt to 



ahy^ other provision 6f lasv^. Funds appropriated to carry out this V 



avail^le without regard to any limitations on authoPiEations for appqpprlatlori in 
lany other Act, - 



cf shall be 
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(h) No financial assistance shalj be authorized under this Act to assist 
^ private establishnrients rdlQcatihg from one area to another or to enable plant 

subcontractors to undertake work theretdfore performed in another area by other 
subcontrci Drs. ' ' ' 

(i) Housing assistance projects shall be subject to the provisions cited 
in section 302 of this Act to the extent provided in Federal laws authorizing 
assistance for low or inoderate income housing, 

' APPROVAL OF DEVELOPMENT PLAfslS, WVESTMENT PROGRAMS 

AND PROJECTS 

Sec. 202* id) State and Regional Developnnent .Plans and implementing 
investment programs, and any multistate subregionil plans which may be 
developed, and amendments to such plans and programs^ shall^ be annually 
reviewed and approved by the Commission in accordance with Section 101 (d) of 
this Act, An application for a grant or for any other assistance for a specific 
project under this Act shall be made through the State member of the 
Commission representing such applicant, and such State member shall evaluate 
the application for approvaL Only applications for grants or other assistance for ' 
specific projects shall be approved which are certified by the Stat^^p^rnber ^d 
determined by the Federal Cochairman to implement the Commissidn-approved 
State Development Plani to^ be included in the CommissiQn-approved 
implementing investment programi to have adequate assurance that the project 
will be properly admirtistered, operated at,d maintainedi and to otherwise meet 
the requirements for assistance under this Act, Projects, whether or not of a 
multi-State nature, which Satisfy the policies, strategies* and criteria estabJished 
by the Commission under this Aci ' projects and eligible for 

■ ■ ■ 17.9 : : ■ - ■ 
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assistance^ After the approval of the appropriate State Development Plan and 
impiemettting investment program, certification by a State member of an 
application for a grant or other assistance for a specific project pupsuant to this 
section shall, when Joined by apf^ affirmative vote of the Federal Cochairman for 
such project, be deemed to satisfy the requirements for affirmative votes for 
decisions under section lO'l (d) of this Act. ' 

. (b) Each project authorized undtr this title shall meet the 
requirements ol the planning process established under title I and further 
development through such purposes as Income improvementi provision of decent, 
safe and sanitary housinr aalth carei child carei services to the agedi air and 
water quality protection and enhancementi job opportunity and employment; 
availability of trained, labor force. Including vocational educationi improved 
education opportunity^ transportation services! recreational opportunityi 
effective land utilization; balanced industrial, commercial, and residential use; 

; , ' . ^ ' ^' ' ^ -, 

environmentally soutvd resource development and conservation; and cultural and 
community improvement* 

FUNDING PRIORITY 

SeCi 203.. Each Regional Development Cotrirnissioh shall taUe steps to 
assure that — 

* 

(a) projects and programs to be supportedi 

(1) focus on problems arid opportunities given priority in State 
Development Plans; 

(2) have significant potential for overcoming thdse problems or 
capitalizing on those opportunities; and 

(3) result in a distribution of funds among priority activities 
that is generally proportional to the share of the regional urban and rural 

180 



population affected by the problems and opportunities selected for 
attentioni and ' 

(b) programs and' projects deiigned to enhance economic opportunities 
shall give priority to areas of significant potential for future growth and to araas 
facing long term economic decline in coriformity with the goals and objectives of 
Regional apd State Development Plans, and shall provide for equitable tf^^t^ent 

of communities of all sizes, ^ ^ 

f i ■ .. - 

STATE CONSENT ' ■ 

Sec. 20^.^ Nothing contained in this^ Act shall be interpreted « requiring 
any State or political subdivision thereof to engage in or accept any project 
under this Act without its consent* 

AUTHORIZATIONS AND ALLOCATION 

Sec. 205 (a) There k authorised to be <ippropriated to the President for 
the Regionai Development Comnsissioni to remain available until expended: 

(1) for the purpose of carrying out this title, not to exceed 
$liOOO,000 for the fiscal year ending September 30| 1980^ $1,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30,- 19S1| $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, ' 1982* and $2,000,000 for the, fiscal year ending 
Septennber 30, 1913/ ! 

■ j 

(2) no more than 25 per centum ^ of the funds available for 
obligation by a Commission in any fiscal year to carry out this title shall 

V . be available for direct grants to the States under section 201(c)* 
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(b) The President shall promptly apportion to the CommSMlons the 
sums appropriated under this Act for any fiscal year as foUo^si (Formula should 
be established by Congress, taking account of such factors as land areaj State 
revenues, population and per capita incomei and should contain reasonable hold- 
harmless provisions), 

TITLE in ADMINISmATIVE PROVISIONS DEFINI^^^ 
Sec. 302, When used in this Acts 

(a) The ."errn "State" means a StatQj the District of Columbia^ the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Ricoi the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samba^ and 
the Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands. - 

. (b) / The term "Governor" means, the Governor of any State or 
territorial possession, the Mayor of the District of Columbia, and^ the High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territories of the Pacific IslandSt 

APPLICABLE LABOR STANDARDS 

Sec, 302? All laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subdoritractors in thte construction, alterationj or repair, including painting and 
decorating, of projects, buildings, and which are financially assisted through the 
Federal funds authorized under this Act, shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended WO 
U.S*C* 276a— 276a-5), The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to such 
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labpr standards, the authority and functions set forth in Reorg|flization Plan 
Numbered U of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176, S^f Stat. 1267, 5 U.S.a 133-1332-15), and 
srictlori 2 of the Act of 3une 13, 193*, as amertded (48 Stat. n%, as amendedi <fO 
U.S.C. 276(c)). ' . 

■ . REPORTS , ■ 

Sec. 303. Not later than six months after the close of each fiscal year, 
each Commission shall prepare and submit to the Governor of each State in the 
region and to the President, for transmittal to the Congress, a report on the 
, activities carried out under this Act during such year. Each biennium the 
Presidf nt shall subrnit a report to th^Congress on the growth and development 
problems and opporjtunities in each of the regions of the United States. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 3Qit. If any provision of this Act, or the applicabilitY thereof to any 
person or ■circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of this Act, and the 
application of such provision to other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected tharabyp % 
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SUM MARY O F PRINCIPAL PROVtSIONS 

OF PRELmiKARY DRAFT BILLi , 



"BALAI^CED GROWTH AND REQIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1978" 



The purpose of this Bill is to promote balanced development through a national 
system of Regional Development Commissions by^ providing the physieal 

* infrastructure for sustained growth and contributing to the improvenient of 

s ' ^ . ■ 

^ essential public serviaes. 

The a^n^nistrative structure of the BiU, in which th^v Federal and State 
4 fovernmonts function as partners, recognises that problems and 0pportunities%are 
not uniformly dListributed throughout the natlcn and allows local elected officials 
and citizens to work through the Governors of their StateSi along with a 
representative of the President^ to adapt the r^3.^Mfoei of diverse national 
. programs to area requirements and focus resvui'W cdining from all leveta of 
government on the priority issues of rural, urban, and metrcpolitan Amerioa. 

Title I of the BIU relates to the formation, composition, funetibns and 
powers of the Regional Development Commissions^ 

I? 

Section 101 provides for the rec^nltion of a development region and 
establish rnent of a Commlssiori serving such region on the joint application of 
States and eoncurrehee therein by the President* The BiU declares ^.he intention 
that every area of the nation be Included in a development region but not in more 
XXiBti one; aftd that, in 5Xceptional oases single State regions may be recognised* 
Each Commission would be dom^sed of one Federal member and the Governor 
of each State in the reglorit Affirmative deoisions by a Commission would 
require thes^fflrmative vote of the Federal membet and a majority of the 




member jtates. Funds are authorized to continue the Appalachian Refional 
Commission and the Refional Commissiona established under Title V of the 
Public Works and Edonomie Development Act of 1965 until October 1, 1983 or 
iuch earlier date as the States oomprislng such a Commission are Included in a 
Commission established under this Bill. v.- 

This section also authorises the appropriation of functe to the SeGretary of 
Transportation, to be used following the expiration of the Appalaehian Refional 
Deveropment Act of 1965^ as it may be necessary to. assist the completion of the 
Appalachian development highway system. 

Section 104 directs each Federal Coehairman to provide effective liaison 
and foster maxirnum; cooperation between the departments pnd agencies of the 
Federal government and the Commission. 

Section UO provides for the establishment multi^urisdictional local 
developnient districts/^ To be certified as a. development district for the purpose 
of this Act an entity have a foverning board, a majdWty of whose members 
are elected local oiuelals from ufilts of general government and whose 
representation reflects suoN area oharacterlstics as the population of 
jurisdictions, including minority stfttus and other attributes of the population, and 
must be feographicaOly and politically structurfid to carry out a comprehensive 
planning arid development profram. 

Section Ul describes the development planning process for Com nisslon 
programs. It requires each Regional Commission to adopt a multi-year regional 
plan and each State to develop and submit for Commission approval a 
Development Pl^n arid a specific investment program for its area of the region.. 
The State Plan must inalude an explanation of its proeeduras for assuring the 



partieipation of development distriats, the means by which planning is related to 
budgetinf proeesses^ and methods of eoordlnating and evaluating projects. 

Section Ul(f) pequlres the Federal departments and agenoies to take steps 
assuring that to the maximum extent praetieable their programs are^ not 
inconsistent with the goals and objectives established by the Commissions* 
member Stat'^ and development distrlets and that boundaries and organizations 
required under Federal programs shall be compatible with those df Regional 
Commissions or developm ant districts. 

Section 112 authorizes financial assistance for admin^^itrative expenses of 
development districts, State and developnient district plftnning activitiesi and 
researcH and technica] assistance. 

Section 113 authprizes the appropriation of funds for- administrative 
expense of fteflonid CommissionB includiw '^ises of the Federal 

Cochairm an and for the purposes of Section iii ^ 

Section 114 of the BlU authorizes the Presiuttnt upon the joint application 
of Governors to provide financial or tMhnical assistance to States i or irkftiating 
and organissing Regional Commissions* 

Section 115 of the Bill provides for the estabJishment in the Executive 
Office of the President of an office to be known m the Office of Development* 
The Director^ together with the Federal Cochairmeni are to assist end advise the 
President on policies and propams affecting the Regional Commissions* Among 
othep matters, the Director wrlll assist the Federal Cochalrmen and the Federal 
departmente and agenol^ with plannli^'and ppogram activities so that Federal 
activities are not inconsistent with the development goals and strategies of the 
Commissioris. - • 

Title JB of the BiU gjithorizes the appropriation of funds xbr carrying out 
commlssipn programs^ s 



Seotion 201 a». thork^s each Coii::>t^lu^jion to provide fln^neial assistance for 
a broad range of public worK^, se^^ i^2*^s and developrnafn faolllties which include 
aU programs now aOthprizfid for Title V Commissions and ARC, including the 
broadened authority proposed in the draft Appalaehi&i:( extension bill. To the 
maximum extent practicable, tW& Mslstanee is to be provided . through FederK' 
agencies- but, where necessaryi may also be provided through States agencies or 
directly by the Commissions, Grants to States for establishing revolving funds 
also are authorized. The total Federal contribution to a project may not exceed 
.80 percent of the . cost except for technical assistance and demonstration 
projects, for which up to 100 percent Pederal funding is permittedi and grants for 
operations which are permitted at 100 percent of costs for two years and 75 
percent for c additional three y^arst ^No component of any demonstration may 
receive assistance for more than five years 'after commencement of assistance. 
The section also prohibits the use of appropriated funds to as^iist the relocation 
of private for profit establishments, s , ! 

Section 202 requires an annual review and approval of State and Regional 
Development ' Plans and implementing investment programs. Only pro^jects 
recommended by a State and determined to implement a Plan may be approved. 
Following Commission approval of the appropriate Plan and investment program^ 
project approval requires State certlfioatidn and the Federal ^Cochairman's 
affirmative vote* The section contains an iUustrativ^lIst of the types of income 
improvement, hoiising, health and chil^ care, education services, environmental, 
transpbrtationi rtcreationy land utilization and business, resldentiai, eultural and 
comniunity improvement projects that may be approved. ^ . ' 
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Secjlion, 203 requires each Commission to tfKkm steps to assure that 
projmis designed to enhanee economie opportunities give priority to areas of 
signljfleant potential for future grovvth and to areas facing long-term economie * 
decline in conformity with the goate and objective of regional and State. 
Development Plensi result in a distribution of funds among priority activities 
that is generally proportional to the share of the regional population affected by 
the problems and opportunities selected for attentioni and provide for equitable 
treatment of eommunitles of aU sizeSp 

Section 204 provides that no State or political subdivisioa shall be required 
to engage in or accept any project under this Act without its consent. 

Section 20S authorizes the appropriation of funds to the President for the 

Regional Commisslonss not to eKceed a total of $fi*5 billion over the four-fiscal" 

year period ending Segpernber 30^ 1983, The President would be required to 

apportion funds appropriated undcf the Act to the Commissions under a formula \ 

ft 



established by Congress, The draft bill does not speeify the formula but suggests 
. . . ' . . ■ ■ . ■ . " ^ ■ ~ . 

that it should ta'ce aTCount of suen factors as land area. State revenues, 



population^ and por capita income, . e?ot more than 25 percent of the^unds 




available to each Commission in any fiscal year may be used for grants to St 
for innovative projects and demonstretions of methods to meet the purposes 6^?^ 
the deyelopment grants program. 

Title UI cordains general administrative provisions. 



v.- 
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, ' APPENDIX 

HIGHWAYS AND OTHER PROGRAM INFORMATION 

.- ■ V ■ ' ' . ' i . 

A. Yearly Nonhlghway Progrilnn Summary by typ^ of proje V?70 1978 

B, Cumulative Program Summary by type of project by State, I96J-197S 

C* Authorizations and App?#f ^^tioni for Highway and Nonhighwuy Programs and 
Administrative Expenses 

D# Appalachian Regional lent Appropriations by Program 

Appalachian Development Highway System^ Mileage Summary 

F. AppalfiChian Highway Program Obligation Netds 

G. Appalachian Access Road Program, financing and Accomplishments 
K* Appalachian Access RoadSj N/U^eage Summary . _ ^ 

U Appalachian Development Highway System Status (Map) 

J* Appalacnian Development Highway System (Map) 

K. 214 First Dollar Projects, Yearly Summary 

M, List of LDD names Keyed to Map . 

N* Regidrial Map 

O. Bibliography of Staff and Consultant Reports Concerning EvaJuatlon of Commisiion 
Programs • . 

P. Population Trends and Annual Rates of Change, Appalachian Region and United 
States,. 1960-1977 

' " ^ ' ^" \ ■ ' " ^ : 

/Q^^ Civilian Resident Labor Force, Employment, and. Unem ploy men t, Appalachian 
Region and Uni ted States, 1970-1977 , 

R/ Per Capita Money Income, with 1969-1973 Trends, Appalachian Region and United 
States ' 
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YimU NONHIGHWAY PROGRAM SUMMARY 
BY TYPfOF PROJECT, 197Q-1978 
(TOTAL, ARC FUNDS) 

(.THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) . 
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1,278 


1,000 


12 






s,iil - 


4,170 


:0,5/6 


U,y23 


4,983 


3.107 


4,762 


5,340 


:,4i2 \ 


449 


i,117 


? :031 


ioi 


31 




..173 


635; 


.39:( 


2,248 


1,278 


17^ 








197 


90 







254^ 
-"204 

»3ii 

147 



J, 920 



^47 
11- 



S7S 



206 
-26 
231 



i,J60 



i,4ia 

, 333 
l.,12i 



3,142 




^90 
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TabU B 



■iHyiiiTivr mm\ wmm ■ 
mmi mmm mmm mmm % \m 
(ToiAi AM Ml!) rui^l 

sw or Ml I is) 



lute 



Child nfivgliijiMnl 



Viirslional sfid 
M'ifi fduistioii 



Alahjijij 












\im 




Kunluriiy 




iMi 




Hirjfllild 


\m 


im' 




HllilsilppI 




hm 




m m - 


iim . 


^ n,m ^ 




tiarlh Cirvllni 






21, m 




%m 




?5M 










'dutli Orgliiii 






31,71? 






ii.Bfii . 


Virglnii 


I8.«l 






M\ Vfrglfila 




f ii.iB 








■ m 




'm 


1 MMh' 


5 -illM 


5 





ifr^y, I'iivjfflnWfii 


1 jiii ils^fn.-fii 








If'HiInpiwiit 


3ti(| Njf.iiril 


jH (pfhiiiiil 


Oll.nr 


fni.pri'njr 


" • Si And 


flid lliiiiilng 






•ir,i!i5|iDrlalif)n 


Dl!VpIn|i|115Nl 


InUl 








i ■ 1 
jOI)' 




im 




im 


iim 

.MM 


n,m 


■ m 


wm 


m 


m 






3. 113 


?,f!l! 


631 






I3,ii 
!i|,i?i 


m 

urn 


3,136 ' 


m 
],m 


1 '3'' 


^,w 
iim 


|flj3l' 


\,m . 


6,004 ' 


%\ - 


^ HOO. ■ 


mjii 


H„iri 


:,\y? , 




351 • 




%m 


15. 0/1 


aim 


10.5H 




fly 


m,m 


hill 


n . 


m ' 




235 


mi 




urn 




■ tm 




mm 






C,??3' 


^ §3i 




80,4 ir 


3 








135 


20,151 



1 90,8112 J WM . f 10,1 



^91 
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fabl e C ^ 

ApPi^CHiAN Authorizations and appropriations - 

POR^HlLjHWAy Mq NONHIGHWA.y PROGRAHS AND ADMINISTRATIVE LWNSES^ 
( in mil lloni of dolOari ) 





•Highway ^ 




Adfflinistrati 












1 250.0 


S 


Aopfoprijtlons 


S 300.0 


163.4 












Authsrj^ationi 




170,0 


1.7 


ApprQpridtiQni 


170.0 


130.3 


US 


1970-n . 












163.5 








234. S . 










Au|hori zjtlpni 






' 2.7 


ApDropriat iQH^^ 


J80.0 


2i0.3 


2. 3 








. AythDrizatlnns 




' ^ 294.0 




Apprspnjt isns 


315. Q 


148. S 


3,2 










Authprizatipni 




340, 0 


4.6 ■ 


ApDra&r'idt loni 


384,7 




4, J 








AuthQf f za&ipns j 




20Q,Q 


5,0 


Apprpppiatloni' 


444.3 


m\ 1 " 


4.3 


T3ta1 


51,344.0 


SVr§4L3 


J20.1 



Appfopriations ' 
^ '4f''~ 197,0 fo^jate 

i/Hlghwayi n^f^ author izi=d as followi. 



i9o5' Act ' 

!^1 AnigfiOJiiinti 
' i97S Aniendinents 



thrQugh'^l9?3 
through- i|?3 
through 

Cumulativi lutheri ilEion through 1979: S2*4sB.D 
Cumulitivt ioprDpriation througn 1979: 5^12*344,^ 



< 



Tot jj Appr gpr 1 j 1 1 0 n I 
S 465. a 
301 .9- 
686 A 

mj 



Amount Of AuthOf'f^satiQn 
Added ^ 



1140,0 

;7S,o 

32S,g 

aio.o 



S 340^0 
1,31S,0 
M6S.Q 
/,09Q,O 
2.330.3 



' ' Table D , , 

lU thoiiiands of dolla'ti) 



FDf Wear riical firloiJ 



?fltll<!al.th,0«ii:;,raijriii 
Jll Vdcstloiial (ducatipn' 
/■■-faellltfH ■ 
: 2IHup^l|iieiitai Gtints 

, : fIsijiidJIIdllfs 

2Q/jlQui)ng M 
302 RisearEh md 100' - ' f 
203 Land Stabillzatlfiri 
Zfl^ Tlfher Ofi/ilopiiBfit ' 
212 Sewagi Jmtmt 
M yater Reiources Sufvey 
tOTAL, NONIIlWWHy 

201 Higliways 

TOtAL PRflGRAlf ' 

AdQlnistratlvg Eitpetises 



II 



jrjical hiT 



Ciiijlitive 



23,50(1 21,400 ?6,0()C ' 54,0(10 ^3,fl0i 

16.000 'J6,O0D l!,O0O.,,'53,E00 ?0,000 ' ?/. 

im,, mil mw' nm m,, v 

lum'/ 335"'' g.oi iyso i^m^' il 



M d 


luarler 




m 




tojte 


11 7300 ' 


(i.con 


iflf/joo 1 






l?R,0O(l 


V 




il ' 


// 




7/ 


V. ' 


V 






V 


11 


11 


n 


J/ - 


1/ 


?/ 


n 








1/ 


?/ 


11 


WW T 


m i 




WM 







W ■ '■M!)0,,-UW,;.'lfl,O0O: '7300 

10,009,, i,iis^':-:i;ofl5^v; ;.,r,-> 
3,000 ; 2,000 <■ : '■■■i'j'-" 

mm nw w iw niw mm wm mt mtM mm 

Jitl jMi JMI jOiio jy| jpffl ^lii'^jjo Jijo jj^ jjijjo j3jo 
mmi mm mm $270,000 ,1293300 t2iB,?o0 mm mm mM imm mm 



rj,7Sfl ?,? 
li.iis 

i 5,0"" ' 



mm i5eB,» W2,33o $271/^2 b,?^7 iM,p?o mm mm.mm $3,53^,386 p.mo 



l/Mju'stid fof traniflf tp iiBii4ppilacti1iii prograpis of WWiOi each prograp!, ■ - . ; 
2/Adjustid for ripitif amln^ictloni , ' ■ 

3/i|nclydei |8;SiiiniQ!i !f?l Suppl^ntal fl^^^^^ , \ ^ ' ' 

V|djusy for tpsM of ji2,p pri ' , . 

llmM^i t15 liilHoi iupplitiiental ftgnii Flooil appropriation (jUiOOO Section ^05; \\m SbcKoii $7\ $1J0Q mm 207). 
g/MjoUid,for'traiferof I5i6j^ 

//'Intlyded lorea to^lopiMiit prspm totii above, ■ '' ■ ! ' ' 



mm wm 



= Total 
Corridot 



Ellfjible 
Conitifyctig 



Cofl^triictJoti 



lililbilil 


1516 


116,1 




Genrgla^ 
'Kpnturty 


\m 

585,3 
85,? 


^ 15,? ' 

:mi ■ 




Hjryland 
H!«?iislppl 
Hew rork 


1HJ 


81,? . 
, , ' 108,1 


Bj.? 

' loii.i 


255,1 


219,1 " 


■21§,1 


M Carolina 


206.5 




•MA 


Ohio 


293.5 ^ 


201,6 


201,6 


Pcnnsylvinla 


50?, 5 . 


156,9 


e,g 


South Carol I'y 




11,0 . 


il.o 




m , 


331,9 


331. g 


Virginia 


' 201,8 . 


Itlj' : 


191,3 


;MeU Virgliiia 






TOWL 






2,PE!19 



iiiiiuuvE mWi Mor'smEiEii 30, lois 

i |lCt|yiMtini| ■' i /\c(i!ii'ijtini) 
cnnilriifi.loii coti5tryi;t)on - 

OTlplfiti'fl ■ Cfiiiiplpfcd 



or 

jinfriii 

. m 
50.0 ■ 

^ 1S,5 



2SJ,I 

22310 

15M 
?,233.i 



nr 

i 

12,2 ■ 
WJ] 

13,6 ' 

183,1 

159,3 

150,0 

I!ll,a, 

^. 3.1 
I5i3,6 
15j,f 



tijW truct, ion, 
iinniplelpl/ 
er 



51), 



326;Q 
50.0 ^ 
38, 8\ 
167,1 
150.0 ' 



14 
189,8 

215,5 



Esliiiiatef Utitus as of: 
SepWer 30, I9?§ . ' 3,025,0 
StpWer 30,' 1980 ' , n 3,C 



3,025,0 
3,025,0 



f IncliJtles 38 mllf^of Mitr^tion preflnancri 
Of, the total conpliW ffllliagi, 1,1 2?. 3' mil as kn W fipiiiBd tn trnffif., 



2,30g,!)\ 
MOO J) ^ 



2,015,0 
2,lfiO,0 



1,915,0 



' _ Table F 

'APPALACHIAN HIGHWAY. PROGRAM. OBLIGAT-ION NEEDS. 
STATE. BY STATE SUMMARY 



(THOUSANDS OF DOLLAR^ 



.DEVELOPMENT HIGHWAYS 


Planning 
Aljocation , / 
^thru 1981)- 


SObl 1 gatlon 
thru 1978*1 


Estimated , 
' " State " ■ 
Capabii Itt ts 

thru 1979 ' ■ 


Cumulative 
Al location 
' Ceil ings 
thru 
Sept. 1980 


\ Esti'mat 
State 
, Capabii i 
thru 1' 












Alabama 


$ .47.^184 - 


$ 27,718 


$ 39., 724 


$ 42,445 ' 


S 55,907 


Georgia j^^,.. 


67,459 ,* 


41,252 


57^560 


62,040 


69i020 


^Kentucky 


. 422 , 349 ■ 


401 ,196 * 


471.613 


. 411,931 


517,418 


Maryland 


110,184,. 


,69,221 


■ 71,285 ^ 


89,514 


75,052 


Mississippi 


46,92S 


26,864*" 


' 40,235 . 


46,364 


60,577 




- 233,042 


203,603* 


- 245, '31 3 ■ 


'221,379 


284,942 


-koirth Cirol ina 


131,372 . 


119ia56* ■ 


129; 555 


128,14] . 


142,461 


dhib 


^ _117,|80 


97,444* 


111-, 640 


Illv427 


' 123,694 


Ptnnsyl vania — 


406,945 


241, i91' 


.; 289,463 


346, 4pl 


.335,162 


South, Carol ina 


5,452 


1 

208,643* V 


4 3Q7 






Tennessee * 


290,680 ■ 


■259,710 


; 269,350 


. 299,386 


Virginia ' 


110,771 


, .. 105,234* 


: 118,750 


- 108,926 


' 126, 595' 


Mast Virginia 


560,960 • . 


493,500* 


563, a58, . 


.547,057 


583,336 


Special Reserve 


3,, 000 




3,000 


' 3,000, 


' 3,0QO 


Subtotal 

ft 


2,554,003 ' 


2,03^7,758 


2,406,753 


2,392,503 


2,637.216 


Access Roads 
FHMA-AdiTiln.-Mlsc. . 


163,337 
20,660 


114,666. 
13,917 


138,200 
15,900 


155,700 
19,797 


153,200 
17,900 . 


■Total V 


2,738,000 

i 


2,166,241 


2,560,853 


2,^68,000 


2,857,316 


Appropriations , 
Amount Priflnanced 
UnobH gated Balances 




2,111,000 
, 56,815 • 
. 1,475 


2,344,00,0.. 
. 50,000' 




2.558.000 
50.000 



State capabTltias — • . — 166,853 ' ^— 239,316 

IT Assumes appropriation of ful.l authorization of $1^0 million for 1981. 

*. ' Includes p'reflnancbd amounts shown below: (thousancls of dollars) . 

. ' . 'Kentucky $23,927| Mississippi $14; New. York $6^488; North CaVolina $l,'563;Oh1o- 32,771-, 
South Carol 1m $669; Tennesste $5,599 ■, Virginia $1|714| Wast Virgirtia $.14,069. 







' Tafale 


G 






1 

f 




"APPAlACHiAH.ACC^'SS ROAD PRpGRAH , 
FINAHCIMG*AND ACCOMPLI SHHENn 

(THOUSANDS QF^OOILARS) 




1 




' * Approved = 
Allocation 9/30/78 ' 


Cufnulati ve 
Obi 1 gatians 
Thru 9/3Q/78 


Obi 1 gatlons 
1 n ru r Y /y 


fstlfnatBd 

f^k.ij - -i ^ 4 - wi T 
Ub 1 1 ga-f^^uns 

Thru 

Ft liaU 
■ g - -' 






2li34p 


^ SaQ,400 


^ i , aU U 


^ i , UUU 




13,772 


11 ,34 1 


9,498 


i J , JU u 


ri 7nf\ 


Kin tuc^y 


7,929 




4,075 
* 




/ , bUU 


"Ur# 1 a no 


3,57S 


3,312 


2,149 




1 ^nn 


Ml S S^i 13 1 ppt 


^7,349 


21,531 


17,884 ,'\ 


cU , uuu 


w / , yyu 


i^qW TOrK ' 


. " 6,767 


' 5,049 


r ^ 2,926 






/ 


7,323 


6*265, 


5,275 


fi inn 




Uni y ^ 


7,747 


5,966 


4,694 






pinnsy 1 van 1 a * 


49,425 


19,086 


12,838 


i a ann 


1 Q dnn 


South Caj^Q^ 1 nd 


1^131 


14,431 


- 14,431 


i ^ nnn 


1 ^ finn 
i 0 i uyy 




13,284 


11,484 


IO1OI2 


10,600 ^ 


13,000 






5, leg 


^ 4,665 




in ^nft 


Sist Virginia 


10,324 


aaas 


5*817 


6,900 


10,000 \ 


Sybcotal 


162,823 


139,741 


114,666 


139,000 


157,400 


Li$s jVlppage 








-800 


^6,200 


Tgta 1 


^^^162*323 


1/ ' — . 
y 139,74V 


4114.666 / 

J ^^-^^ -3- 

,f ' . 










. STATUS Of^MlLIAGI 








\ 




Through 
9/30/78 ■ 


Jiptember 30, 
1979 ' _ ' . 


Siptimbir 30 
1^80 


Hllaage Cgmpleteg 




579 


370' 


710 ' 


Cenit ruction uodirway or 




^ . lao 


730 


J80 


H11#s AppfQvid 




1 ^ 


849. 


860 


. 880 V 



Statutory llmltatlsn on mllii — 1,400 through 1981. 
1/ Including 121,623,000 for Oi^ilopmant A^ciss ^oads. 



s 



^9D 



Table II ■ 

fi 

i 

/ 



. ' ' iM'iiiiM h Status of 9/30/78 11.11 wi^. . , I !,» 1 . 1 1 1 ii. 

Lo^a.tlon . ^ ' , ' / ' 

Total • ' m\f ' Plght^ftiay, ConstryctWfi - 

Approved CqmpUtecl ^, Complited, 'Coiiipleted Cofiipleteds , Con^irijctlin, 
State Hilea^r or Unden^ay 'or Underwai ' dHnderway "or Underwai toiipleted ■ ' 

49?.e ' 19i5 , ' m 





'218;? nil 


, 21 y 


Geor|ia 


36, E ■'>21.l 


' 2?,9 


Kentuclty 


VA 15J 


15,? 


Maryland ' 


. 11 U 


6,9 


Hisslssippi 


159, / IsflJ ; 




Nirflork 




8.3 


Nortli Carolina 


20.1 


.20.4 


Ohio- ' ' 


42,^1 / ' ^1 J 




Pennsylvania/ 




lOg.7 


South Carolifia 


mj ' 113J 


loie 

47.6 


Tennssseg 
Virginia , 
Mi Virginia 


' S8.3 . ^I^J 
19.6 ■ 19.6 


■ "'19.6' 

i 

ni 


i 

, Region . 


WIO /, 812J 


\ ' 791.9 




27.9' 24,1 ' Ml9 

13.5 ' 13.5 . 7.0 



5.9 5.9 '§.9 

144,9 ■ 116.7, 93.3 ' 



3,9 ' 3.9 '3,9 ., s 

; «. , . ' ' ' ' ■ ■ 

19.8 19,8 ' 'lB,i , 

4U '36.4 . m ^ 

90.3. ■ . 82,8 

105.5 ■ 98.5 ^ 91.1, 

^3,0 , 43.0 ^ . ■ 

■18.3. ie,3^ 

20.0 ' 15.4.; ■ _ _i 



680.1 . Ml 



• /7f - / 



iff qnisA| 



'■A 




FPiiiilgnTi 



Hi 




_ / 

INianaiiti ^ 



p p I 



j|r , fgelli&Srs \ ,~ EiiffiSling 



A L 



^ "fyicgiaata 



sTrrningnaf^ 

Cam 4 



^ ^ Statui as of Septdmbir 30. 1978 

~ \ ABtflU^ti AT ilGlNNtNO OF APPAL*CH|^N PBQOMM 
I ^ONiTRUCTiON UNDiflWAV OR CQMHETte . 
I nlGHT DF.WAY ACdUitmaN UNOIRWAy or COMPLlTf d. 
JefSlON tJNOiRWAV OR COMPLITID 

j LQCATiON iTUDJii unqirwaV coM^LiTtD 




APPALACHIAN DEVELOPMENT 
HIGH WAYS ■ = 



I |t PRESTON ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
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APPALACHIAN DEVELOPMENT:- 
HIGHWAY'SYSTEM " 

tV'!j^rtfK AffAUEMIA KUMiflv 



SEcrioN m mi mlur piojECfi 
mm> yEAiiLyiPi' 



n 

im 



' ft 

1915 



n 



;t5 



I9i? 



1 



Nir» .IFoJeffWF "PrpjiTini NipctTC Pfoj^ci wiar^ 



HlfpOftSaffty ' 1 ' 
Cowlcitlpii SysteP! 1 

I Efli^rpcy ^rvjcfi j 

! - -En : ■ 

I ' Higher Edii^itlDn 

. inrnftfnrsm 

' ■ Librify 

K?fltfll..Hei|tl) 
V = /Wai Jttif *^a|lefi =. * 
■^.-llelfi&rteodracilUlj^^ 

.Miiffjy Bfl ' . ^ 

\.' JiCFiatlofl ^ =^ V 

. ' . mpu 

{ , . -Sliti Risiafch . ' . 
■ftcitlonil Etattoj ■ 
- ^ Hjtff System'* ■ : * 

Jbtal rintJollif v . 
, PtfEUE of sk'^ii ^ 
PlfWiitof TsU) p 



3 mjv 



M.OOO 



1 'llfiJlO 

1 iei#o, 



1 3I,?M 
J l,0«,]3i 




I 1,151, P i 1,150,311, 



: . I 300,100 
1 mM;,' \:.BM 



1 ■ MM 

1 



JMML. 



7'' i;«M?o; °Vr M,L,,.. , , 



I . SD5JM 

3 . fWM: 
! ■ IMi 

S' . 1,3SUSB 

I, ,m\m 



i, 491, MS 



■204 



ERIC- 




?ro]ict [fe 

1 mm' 

^ 1 ' 63,901) 



1 '^l^p' 

3 1.111.1(15 

I 681 , Si 

1 



: 1 60iOOD' sQ 

: 1 ■80,000,, 

r '"sisoo , ■ ' . 

'l ?o,o 

r 1 



3,P,500 



n.n 
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1, Local Oeveiopment Districts 
^ in the Appalachian Region 

A list or loe«4 d«v*logflr»fit diftrieit U» iMtjj^UehUn R*«ion Ch^iHivd vitfi 
^^^'•tfwt* tyniDQit) tftd th«lr *d^r«••*i^^M.ivwl•Clli upon r»c)u««t \rom thf Ap^ 






1IH|ltoiJppL 



scal£ in miles 



erIc 
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LOCAL DEVELOPf^ENT DISTRIG^TS IN THE APPALACHIAN REGION 



9 



, ALABAMA ' 



■ LA: 



Northwest Alabama^Councll of Local 
; ^^> Governments ^ 
IBs North Central Alabama Regional ^ : 

Coyncil of Governments ' 
■LCr Top of Alabama Regional Council . ' 
V'^ of Goyernmtnts * \- 

IDs West Alabanna Planning and Developmtnt 



IE: 



Gommission >^v ^ 
>^irmingham Regional Planning 

.Commission 
East Alabama Regional Planning and 

Developnnant Commission 
,Contral Alabama Regional Planning 
aad Development Com^mission 



GEORGIA 



/ 



2A: 
2B: 

' . If ■ ' ■ 
2Fi 



Coosa Valley Area Planning and 

Deveioprnent Commission 
Georgia Mountains Planning and " 

Developmtnt Gomm isslon 
ebatt Jhoochse-Fiint Area Planning 
^ v an^f DevelQprTient Commission . 
A tlanta Regional Commission - 
."^.'ortheast Georgia Area Planning 

§nd be velopment Commission 
North GeQrgia; Area Planning and - 

.DevelopmefiL^ommission • 



KENTUCKY ' 

3A: iVi^'falo Tract Area DiDveJiopnnent 

^ Oistrict/lne, 
>ri:. i?lVCO Area Development District 
■ '^ ;:r Bluegrass Area Development 
District, Inc. 
30r Gateway Area Devdiopment ' < 

^ District, Inc* / ^ 

3Ei Big Sandy Arta Dtvelopment 
^District, Inc. ' ' ^ ^ 
Lake Cumberland Area Development 
. ' District, Inc* 
3H: Cumberland Valley Area Development ' 

' District-, Inc, 
31: Kentucky,. Riv^er Area Development 

^' District, Inc. 
33i Barren River Area Development 
" District, Inc. / ^ 



^ MARYLAI^D 



Mississippi i ' ^ . ^ . ^ . 

' ■ . - ' ' ' ' \ ' ' ■ ■* ' • / ^ . 
5A; Northeast Mississippi Planning and Devilopmfjrlt 
District . ^ 7^^^ / ^ ; ' ^-^-^ 
5Br 'Three Rivers Planning and Develop'flwit ' 
district : 
5Ct Golden Triangle Planning and Development 
. '■ . District 



4 



3Di East Central Mississippi Planning aad 
- ' Development District 

NEW Y ORK ' . • . : . - ' 

■ ' ■! I ' — ! 9 . 

6As Southern Tier West Regional Planning^^ 
and Diveiopment Board . ^ , 

6Bi Soutligrn Tier Central Regionaf Planning 
■ and Development Board 

6Ci SoutKern Tier fast Regionil Hanning - 
Developmtnt Board 

NORTH-CAROLrNA . 

7Ai Southwestern North Carolina Planning 

and Economic Devplopment Commission 
7Bi LancUof-Sky RegionalFCouncll 
7C: Isothermal 'Planning and Developmfnt 

7Dr Region D OSClncal of; Governments ^ • 

7Ef Western Piednnont Cbuncirof CoVernments / 

7G; /Northwest Economic Development CommissiDn 



OHIO 



gB: 



Ohio Valley Regional^evelopment Cpmnnission 
Buckeye Hills-Hocking Valley* Regional , 
- Dtvelopment District, Inc-^ ^ 
*phiQ Mid-Eastern Governments Association 



FENNSYIVANIA 



9A: 



9B: 



9C 



Northwestern Pennsylvania Regional Planmng 
and Development Conamission . ^ ^ v 
Nortli Central Pennsylvania Regional Planning 

and.Development Commission ' 
Northarn Tier Regional Planning and 
Development<.Commissi_on ' 
9Di( Economic Development Council of ^ 

Northiastern Pennsylvania 
■9E: South\v^stern Pennsylvania Ecanomic 
" ^ ' Development District =~ 
9F? Southtirn Alltghenies Planning and * 

Development District 
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• Table P 



Pepulitioft flings and Anniiil/Ritea of ,CiiMgi 
■ Appriashlan Rsgion and ,Onitid Stitis • 



graphical Divliion 

- . .t^M - 
terf tork 
Ohio 

Kentucky ' - ■ ■ 
•. TsMisaa :' ' 
Viiginia , . 
;Wsit Virginia 

. ./ '■■ 
: louUieinfl^chia .' 

.illliteinH 

.Georgia 

Hisrfissi^i 
' North QMQim . . 

Tennessee , . 
' Vifginia l\ 

' itate Parts-' 

Virginia * 



July 1, I91?i j|i| April ^^^701,., 4^1, 1966 



JtteirMs 
216 ■332 ■ 
I5,32j.3 



. 215,1^ 

1,081.7 

1,198,8^ 

hm.i 

1,982,6 
: 996.S' 
' 380.8 

232.6. 

372,7 
■■'>■''■ ' 
'7,437.8 
2,^85:0 

997.6 
' 45S.0' 

%im 
■ im 

250.8, 



1,930,2 
523,4 ■ 
'1,855.4 



mm ■ 

" 18,217.1 

w.i/ ' 
•ami 
' vmd . 

■'l,7W.9 
\L57.3^ 



173.0 



f,73b 
^ n .3 



195,331'^ 
' lS;l0i'.5 



J,737.6- 
.209.7 
'1,000.1 
. 1,150.9 

%m,i 

1,420,0. 

.1,816.6 
' 112,6' 

■ 331:2- 
, 210,8; 

354,9 

^^6,511,3' 
2,132.0 
■.74fi,i 

41S.6 
1,013.2 

610.2: 

■ 1,35S,2^ ' 
' -216.0 



a,G9S.4 
■ 486.0 
l;774,9' 



Apiil 1,1960, 
17,726.6 



195.1: 
1,000.1 

5,930.3, 
1,459,4'. 

' .922.2 
' J7.7- 

' 401,0 

'W41,|' 
1,9S2.3 

40G.2-. 
. 939,7 ' 
. 586,5 
1,210,0 

' mi 



l,607il I 

■■ ■S0o;3 

1,860.4 



.{girSBn't) 



,. '0,861 
■ ' 0,8^1 



19W-56 



0,161 



,341 



0,2« 
0.4 
0.3 
,0,8 
0.0 ' 

0. 8 - 

1. Bi: 
.1,8 ■ 

^ 1.8' ■ 

■2.3 

'1.4 

i;4l' . 

■'2;i ■ 

^ IJ'' ' 
1.2 ' 

.4.5 V 
1.4 ' 
9,9. ' 



1.51 
0.9 




-0.9 ■ 
.-0.5- 



0:91 
-0,4. 
-0.7S 



SowcQ: CoBipilcd 1^ ARC to U.S. ..Bureau ot the.Ccnsm i97Tcou.'^fey populatin estiates, l9?0 ftnsus of Population (nvisd daal ™ i9fi 
f;,, . to new State total esimfccs devclosfd ty.U.S.: Burgiu the ccnsui-.tota published.in Serias ' Mh w.\m m^l] m 19?1, 



' tfete/ All dab totals are.inaepcndcnWy roundad fran iatfoundid scbcq data; totals ray not acid due ft 'mmm' ' ' ' 

; kx Bureau of Census provisienal pcpulat^n estirtntei for July 1, hlh, ' ^' ' ' . : ' . , 

-y.ftevisod 1970' U.S. Bureau' of, ccbu^^ l ' ■ ,\ >" 

1^ . 3., for the te^ sub^egional portions of m thrre states, tbeWly statds which fall in 'two subicgions, sd caibincd/l'ib ' " ■ '' ^ 
F/ hKJC itatc. , , , ■ ' ■ •' .''''\ ■;.-:■'■'■• ■"■''\J^'.;'' 
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Civilian Resident Labor Foi^ce, Employment and. Unemployment 
Afjp'alachian Region and United States 

1970^1977 \ 



Geogr^phicar Oivlafon 
' United Statea ^ 

Appalachian RiBifln 

1 

Subrtglons 
' Nort^Jern Appilaehit 

Maryland ' 
New York 
Ohio . \ 
Pennsylvania 
. WestVirgmii^ „ 

Central ^ppdlBtHin ' 

Tennessee 
''Virginia 

West VirQinia . 

Southern Appalaehli 

'Alabam^ 
Georgia 
- Mississippi 
North Carolina - 
Sdiith Carolifta 
Tennessee f 
Virpinia 

Slate Paris* 

Tennessee 
Virginia 
^ ,West Virflmiaf 




-1577 A^rerije 



Civiliin 
Labor Force 
(thousands} 

97,401 



8.142.5, 




3.297.7 
972.6 
424.9 
198.2 
S47;7 
350.6 
669.3 
134»4 



816,9 

mo 

693.0 



~ ' ~ • Civiliin 

EmplOyitf- Unimpioyid " , Labor Fofci 
Personi Persons Unimploymenl 

(thousands) (ihousands)— '.--"(ptrcent) 



S0.54S.1 
7.55B.1 

3,777,7 



. 426,1 
441.0 
. 2,399.2' 
530.6 

701 ."2 
. 370;4 
136.2 
■ 81.2 
113.5 

3,079,2 
899.8 
398.0 
183.9 
517,2 
328.5 
626.1 
125.7'' 



762.3 
206.9' 
644.5 



6,835 / 
584.4 / 1 



7.0% 
7.2% 



Civinin libor Force UnemplpymeiH 
■«78 1875 ip7D 

(peTcent) .^(pgrcent) (pircent) 

7.7% 8.5% "4.9% 



'■^ r.8% 



8.7% 



317.8 


• 7.8% 


■ 8,4% 


• ,8.9%. . 


5,S% 


- 9.9 „ 


: 10.9 


•■ 10,1 : . 


9.9 


6,2' 


39.5 


8.5 


9.1 , 


8.6 


5.1 


35.7 ° 


'% 7.5 ■ 


■ ' 8,8 


10.1 


6.5 


193.1 


7.7, 


873 ■ 


9.0 


5.3. _ 


39:7 


■ 7.0 


. 7.7 


7,4 


6.0 




V 








.48. f , 


6.4% , 


' .* 6.6% 


7.8% i'. 


7.0%' 


21.8 


5.6 ■ 


6.4 


7.6 . 


7.5 


11.5 ■ 


' .7.8. 


7.7". 


11.4 


6.6 


5.4 ■ 


^ 6.3 


6.0 


6.0 


6.9.* 


9.3 ■ 


.7.6 

i 


. ■ !; 6.5 . ■. 


5,4 . 


ff.3 - 


218.5 * 


Si 

6:6% 


6.7% 


B.7% ' 


4.9%' ' 


72.8 ' 


■ t5 


7.1 


8.1. 




, 26.9 ' 


6.3 


'8.3 


9.3 . 


3.8 


.14.3 


• 7.2 , 


6,5 , 


, 9.1 


.s.> 


30.6 


5.6-. 


6,0' 


9.3 ' 


4.5 


22.0 , 


6.3 . 


6,2 


8.7 


3.7 


43.2 


6.5 ' 


= 5.9 


8.3 


4.9 ' 


8.?- 


6.5 


7.7 ^ 


^8.8 


4.5 



54.6 
14:1 
49.0 



6.7% 
6.4 
7.1 , 



6,2% 

•7.1 

7.5 



^8.8% 
7.7 
7.0 • 



5.2% 
5.4. 
6.1 ■ 



♦Rgures for the hvosubrtgtonatporfbnsofiheielhre» stales, thp only stales vvhch fall in two sub^ . ' ' 

.'Entra-iStiitd. ■ . v < . ■ * •!■ i.^ 

.,1,-..;*,,-.,,..,....-.- . _ ... • . ^ . , ■ . y^. , . 



raiTEO. STATES 
APPEACPIAN REGION 

■ NORTHERN APPALACHIii 

Maryland > 
' New York 
>Qhio 

Esnnsylvanla ' 



\. CENTRAL APPALACHIA 
■' KcnCucky' 
Tenfiissce 
' Virginia x 
M. WesE. Virginia , 

.SOUTHERN APPALACHU 
Alabaha • * 
\ ■Georgia • ■ ' . 
V Miisisslppi- 
Jorth Carolina ■ 
South Carplinff'"^ 
Tenneiiee.' ; 
Virginia ■ ; 



STATES IaRTS; 

Tenndiiei , 

Virginia,''' 
■ West. Virginia (itate),.; 



Table R ' . \ 
Pi/ Capita Msney Incofflt,' , 
1 • , with 196 WT5 Trinds,'- ■ { 
, Appalachian Region aid Uri ted States. 



PDpulitlon 



My 1. \m 
(thousands) 

' l\km ■ 
19,192 

'■ ^ 216 
' '1,081 
1,191 
5,'938 . 
I,4S7 

" 1,9^7 

983.; 
. ■ 37"4 
' 225 
■365 

m 
m 
4,121 , 
727 

~ 1,523 
. 2§8 ■ 



i,8P7. 

513 
1,832 



April 1, im 
(thousmds) 

--203,3(j5 

■. 18,217 

' 9,734 
209 • 
1,057 
1,130 . 
5,931 



' . As' '^.-Percent of 
■Per Capita Mopy Incoine ■.U.S., ^viragi 
1975^ 1969'; 1915 191 



(doiiats) (dollars) 
I 4,838 t3,>119 



169. 

(percent) ' (fercant) 
100.00 



1969-;5' 

,Per Capita 
^ Incoie ,: 
Change 
(percent) 



4,068 

4,oai 

3,a24 
4,437. 
. 4,069 



$ 2,506 

} ■ 

$ M98 
2,599 
2,845' 
■2,443 
■ 2,790 
2,421' 



100.001 



83.551 
i 

88.091 

84. oa 

14,35 
79.05 
91,71' 
84.12 




1,745 ■ 


1 


1 i,m 




^'5Lm 


877 J 


■ 3,163 


1,732 ■ 


65.38, 


55.55 ■ 


335 . 


M36" 


,1,931 


66.89.: 


61,90 


' 197 




1,80) 


77,63 


57.92' 


336 


■ 


Um ■ 


77,74 , 


! .63.05 


a, 738 ' 




' 1 2,404 ■ ' 


81.151 


i 

77.Q7I 


2,137 


' 4,075 


. '2,430 ■ " 


■ J4.22 


77.91-^ 


,814' ^ 


' 3,844 


' 2,419 


79.4J 


77.56 


419 


3,133 


■ i]m ■■■ . 


64.75 


59.68 


1,039 ■ 


• , ^,965 


2,437 


81.95 


78.12 


■ 656. 


^ 4,12a 




85.32' 


82.43 


1,400 


3,927 


2i438 , . 


81 .ir' 


78.17 ■, 


2'73 ' ' 


3,600 


■2,211,. 


' 74.41" 


.. 73.14 



+ 84.lf 
+ 82.6 ' 
+,67,6, , 
+107.1 
+ 91.3 

+ 63.3%': 

y+ 58,9" 
■+ 68,3 
62,7 , 



) 



1,735 
" 470 
1,744 



■$ 3,731 
3,668 
4,008:- 



I 2,340 
2,082 
2 ,,333 



a2,B5 



75,031 

.66,76 

74,80 



+'/^0,5 
+ 61.1 
+ 57^.8 



+ 62,0 
■+7i2 
+ 71.§ 



o krce; U.S: Bureau' of Ceniue-popuUtion and per capita' income^ istimates fo^venuH sharing ^ublished itTl 
UC V ten!''PopulationEitiina.tii (S.ri.s P-25,NpU40-799),Jaihin|ton,| Jinu«y m. :Appalachian 
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